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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS — BURNS  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS. 

So  I  am  set  down  to  write  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  ROBERT 
BURNS.  I  wish  from  my  soul  that  as  many  lives  of  that 
singular  man  had  been  written  during  his  lifetime  as  have 
been  of  myself,  and  then  we  should  have  known  all  of  the 
bard  and  the  man  that  behoved  us  to  know  ;  for  really  this 
everlasting  raking  up  of  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
in  search  of  collateral  evidences  relating  to  things  about 
which  we  have  no  concern  and  ought  not  to  know,  is  too 
bad. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion,  that  mankind  have  as 
little  right  to  dive  into  the  private  actions  of  a  poet  as  those 
of  any  other  individual.  It  is  by  a  man's  general  behaviour 
in  society  that  he  is  to  be  judged.  But  with  regard  to  his 
private  frailties  and  failings,  these  are  between  God  and 
his  own  heart,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Why 
then  should  the  distinguished  bard  be  an  exemption  from 
this  general  arid  rational  principle, — he  who  of  all  men  is 
the  most  exposed  to  erratic  wanderings,  but  without  whose 
strong  passions  and  ardent  feelings,  he  could  never  have 
been  the  splendid  meteor  of  our  admiration,  or  the  being 
of  our  high  concern  ?  Therefore,  of  all  other  retrospects,  a 
narrow  one  into  the  private  failings  of  a  deceased  poet,  is 
the  most  unfair.  No,  no;  mankind  have  nothing  ado 
with  them.  For  what  he  has  produced  under  the  sanction 
5  A 
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of  his  name  to  the  public,  his  character  is  answerable,  both 
to  the  existing  public  and  posterity  ;  but  no  farther.  Be 
his  private  failings  benevolently  buried  with  the  ardent  dust 
that  nourished  them,  and  the  silent  tear  of  regret  shed  over 
them.  They  were  between  the  soul  of  the  bard  and  the 
God  who  made  him.  Let  any  man  consider  how  he  would 
like  to  have  all  his  private  amours,  follies,  political  and  self- 
ish intrigues,  raked  together  and  exposed  to  public  view. 
Let  even  the  most  cautious  and  specious  of  our  sex  con- 
sider of  this,  and  think  of  the  catalogue.  The  very  thought 
is  awful.* 

*  "  Biography,  though  differing  ip  some  essentials  from  works 
of  fiction,  is  nevertheless,  like  them,  an  art, — an  art,  the  laws  of 
which  are  determined  by  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  and  the 
constitution  of  society.  Truth  is  not  here,  as  in  the  sciences,  and 
in  natural  philosophy,  to  be  sought  without  scruple,  and  promul- 
gated for  its  own  sake,  upon  the  mere  chance  of  its  being  service- 
able ;  but  only  for  obviously  justifying  purposes,  moral  or  intel- 
lectual. 

"  Silence  is  a  privilege  of  the  grave,  a  right  of  the  departed : 
let  him,  therefore,  who  infringes  that  right,  by  speaking  publicly 
of,  for,  or  against,  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  take 
heed  that  he  opens  not  his  mouth  without  a  sufficient  sanction. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  is  a  rule  in  which  these  sentiments 
have  been  pushed  to  an  extreme  that  proves  how  deeply  humanity 
is  interested  in  maintaining  them.  And  it  was  wise  to  announce 
the  precept  thus  absolutely;  both  because  there  exist  in  that 
same  nature,  by  which  it  has  been  dictated,  so  many  temptations 
to  disregard  it, — and  because  there  are  powers  and  influences) 
within  and  without  us,  that  will  prevent  its  being  literally  fulfilled 
—to  the  suppression  of  profitable  truth.  Penalties  of  law,  con- 
ventions of  manners,  and  personal  fear,  protect  the  reputation  of 
the  living ;  and  something  of  this  protection  is  extended  to  the 
recently  dead, — who  survive,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  their  kin- 
dred and  friends.  Few  are  so  insensible  as  not  to  feel  this,  and 
not  to  be  actuated  by  the  feeling.  But  only  to  philosophy  en- 
lightened by  the  affections  does  it  belong  justly  to  estimate  the 
claims  of  the  deceased  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  present  age 
and  future  generations,  on  the  other;  and  to  strike  a  balance 
between  them.  Such  philosophy  runs  a  risk  of  becoming  extinct 
among  us,  if  the  coarse  intrusions  into  the  recesses,  the  gross 
breaches  upon  the  sanctities,  of  domestic  life,  to  which  we  have 
lately  been  more  and  more  accustomed,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
indications  of  a  vigorous  state  of  public  feeling — favourable  to 
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I  wish  no  one  had  ever  meddled  with  the  life  of  Burns 
save  Dr  Currie  and  Mr  Lockhart ;  for  the  work  of  the 
latter,  though  altogether  inimitable,  and  the  most  impressive 
memoir  that  perhaps  ever  was  Written,  is  rather  a  supple- 
ment to  the  former  than  a  concise  history  of  the  poet's  life 
from  beginning  to  end.  For  Dr  Currie  I  have  the  highest 
veneration ;  nor  can  I  discover,  for  all  the  blame  attached 
to  him  by  whole  herds  of  reviewers  and  self-important  bio- 
graphers, that  any  one  sentence  which  he  published  has  yet 

the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  our  country.  Intelligent 
lovers  of  freedom  are  from  necessity  bold  and  hardy  lovers  of 
truth ;  but,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  their  love  is  in- 
telligent, is  it  attended  with  a  finer  discrimination,  and  a  more 
sensitive  delicacy.  The  wise  and  good  (and  all  others  being 
lovers  of  licence  rather  than  of  liberty  are  in  fact  slaves)  respect, 
as  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  Englishmen,  that  jealousy 
of  familiar  approach,  which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  private  dignity,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  guardians 
of  rational  public  freedom. 

"  The  general  obligation  upon  which  I  have  insisted,  is  especially 
binding  upon  those  who  undertake  the  biography  of  authors. 
Assuredly,  there  is  no  cause  why  the  lives  of  that  class  of  men 
should  be  pried  into  with  the  same  diligent  curiosity,  and  laid 
open  with  the  same  disregard  of  reserve,  which  may  sometimes 
be  expedient  in  composing  the  history  of  men  who  have  borne  an 
active  part  in  the  world.  Such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  these  latter,  as  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
scrutiny  of  their  private  lives,  conduces  to  explain  not  only  their 
own  public  conduct,  but  that  of  those  with  whom  they  have  acted. 
Nothing  of  this  applies  to  authors,  considered  merely  as  authors. 
Our  business  is  with  their  books, — to  understand  and  to  enjoy 
them.  And,  of  poets  more  especially,  it  is  true — that,  if  their 
works  be  good,  they  contain  within  themselves  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  their  being  comprehended  and  relished.  It  should  seem 
that  the  ancients  thought  in  this  manner;  for  of  the  eminent 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  few  and  scanty  memorials  were,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  prepared  ;  and  fewer  still  are  preserved.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  read  what,  in  the  happy  exercise  of  his  own  genius,  Horace 
chooses  to  communicate  of  himself  and  his  friends ;  but  I  confess 
I  am  not  so  much  a  lover  of  knowledge,  independent  of  its  quali- 
ty, as  to  make  it  likely  that  it  would  much  rejoice  me,  were  I  to 
hear  that  records  of  the  Sabine  poet  and  his  contemporaries,  com- 
posed upon  the  Boswellian  plan,  had  been  unearthed  among  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum." —  Wordsworth. 
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been  disproved ;  or,  if  any  thing  may  be  objected  to,  it  is 
only  in  the  expressions  used.  I  would  be  cautious  how  I 
endeavoured  to  prove  Dr  Currie's  exaggerations  in  any 
thing,  as  he  certainly  had  advantages  which  no  other  has 
subsequently  possessed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Gilbert 
Burns,  whose  edition  has  only  rendered  confusion  more 
confounded.  Dr  Currie  had  his  documents  from  those  who 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  proof  sheets  of  the  passages 
reprobated  were  transmitted  to  his  friends  and  approven. 
Why  then  carp  at  them  now  ?  It  has  been  said  they  ought 
to  have  been  left  out :  so  think  I ;  but  Dr  Currie  thought 
otherwise,  and  was  known  to  have  expressed  himself  other- 
wise, saying,  that  there  were  so  many  thousands  living  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  and  failings 
of  Burns,  that  if  he  had  drawn  a  veil  over  these  altogether, 
his  memorial  would  have  been  viewed  as  any  thing  but  a 
genuine  life  of  the  poet — as  only  a  sly  piece  of  sophistry, 
which  would  have  done  more  evil  than  good. 

Walker*  wrote  well  on  the  subject,  but  disclosed  little. 
Peterkin,f  fiercely,  without  proving  or  disproving  any  thing. 
The  late  Rev.  Mr  Gray:}:  took  up  the  subject  with  great 
enthusiasm,  but  though  my  beloved  friend  and  brother-in- 
law,  I  had  least  dependence  on  him  of  any  of  them.  He 
had  such  a  profusion  of  sophistry  in  the  defence  of  genius 
that  it  was  boundless  as  well  as  insurmountable.  His  mind 
was  an  anomaly  ;  his  admiration  of  poetical  genius  running 
to  such  an  extreme  height  that  before  it  all  faults  and  fail- 
ings vanished,  and  instead  of  degrading  the  man,  rather 
lent  a  splendour  to  his  character.  The  errors  of  men  of 
genius  that  were  passing  daily  before  our  eyes  he  would 

*  Poems  by  Robert  Burns,  with  an  account  of  his  life  and  mis- 
cellaneous remarks  on  his  writings,  containing  also  many  poems 
and  letters  not  printed  in  Dr  Currie's  edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Edin.  1811. 

f  A  Review  of  the  life  of  Robert  Burns,  and  various  criticisms 
on  his  character  and  writings,  by  Alex.  Peterkin,  1814.    Works 
of  Robert  Burns,  with  preface  by  Peterkin,  4  vols.  8vo.  1819. 
Letter  to  Gilbert  Burns,  1820. 
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not  admit  of,  but  logically  proved  them  to  have  no  exist- 
ence. If  I  chanced  to  recount  any  of  my  own  foibles  or 
mistakes  to  my  intimate  friends,  Gray  denied  them,  assert- 
ing boldly  that  the  things  were  impossible,  for  it  was  not 
in  my  nature  to  do  them,  and  would  leave  all  the  party  but 
myself  convinced  that  the  things  were  not  true,  and  that  I 
was  only  trying  to  mislead  them. 

He  alwaj's  however  confessed  one  awful  night  with  Burns, 
but  only  one.  He  would  never  give  me  the  detail  even  in 
friendship,  but  answered  me  with,  "  No,  no,  that  cannot  be 
detailed.  But  it  was  not  his  blame,  poor  fellow !  he  was 
led  into  it  by  a  few  scoundrels  of  Englishmen,  who  had 
made  it  up  among  them  to  entice  our  great  lyrical  poet 
(who  so  far  outshone  all  their  own  countrymen)  to  degrade 
himself,  and  they  effected  it  by  leading  him  from  one  mis- 
chief to  another.  But  the  aberration  cost  him  dear  both 
in  health  and  spirits." 

Even  this  excuse  I  was  naturally  inclined  to  hold  equi- 
vocal. I  could  not  conceive  English  gentlemen  guilty  of 
such  a  combination,  and  have  little  doubt  that  they  were 
so  happy  with  Burns  that  they  could  not  part  with  him. 
This  I  think  more  likely  than  that  the  Englishmen  had 
previously  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  him.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  I  cannot  conceive  an  English  gentleman  drawn 
to  a  Scottish  poet  by  aught  save  admiration  and  attach- 
ment. 

As  for  Mr  Wordsworth,  his  was  the  most  uncalled-for 
ebullition  of  pompous  absurdity  that  ever  was  penned.* 
Mr  Gray  being  most  anxious  to  further  Gilbert  Burns's 
edition,  requested  of  Wordsworth  something  that  could 
appear  in  the  work,  and  lend  the  lustre  of  his  name  to  it. 
The  poet  complied,  sat  down  and  penned  his  letter ;  but 
perceiving  that  it  was  a  masterpiece,  that  Gilbert  Burns 
might  not  reap  the  sole  benefit  of  such  a  gem,  he  pub- 
lished it  by  itself  first  in  a  pamphlet.  The  publication  of 

*  '  A  letter  to  a  friend  of  Robert  Burns.    London,  1816,  8vo.' 
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this  pamphlet  drew  from  the  matchless  pen  of  a  contempo- 
rary some  remarks  which  seem  to  have  come  from  the  very 
heart's  core,  and  which  are  so  prophetic  as  well  as  so  illus- 
trative of  the  subject  I  am  on,  that  I  am  compelled  to  give 
a  few  extracts. 

After  some  prefatory  explanation,  he  says,  "  We  con- 
ceive that  Mr  Wordsworth  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in 
saying  that  Gilbert  Burns  has  done  him  the  honour  of  re- 
questing his  advice.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  case  :  the  request  was  made  by  Mr  Gray,  not  by  Mr 
Burns,  who,  we  have  reason  to  know,  was  scarcely  aware 
of  Mr  Wordsworth's  existence  ;  had  never  read  a  line  of 
his  poetry  ;  and  had  formed  no  idea,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent, of  his  character. 

"  In  the  second  place,  it  appears  that  this  letter  was,  at 
first,  a  private  communication  to  Mr  Gray  ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
it  did  not  remain  so ;  for  we  think  that  there  is  great  in- 
delicacy, vanity,  and  presumption,  in  thus  coming  forward 
with  printed  and  published  advice  to  a  man  who,  most  as- 
suredly, stands  in  no  need  of  it. 

"  Mr  Wordsworth  says  in  a  note,  that  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  publish  this  letter  and  give  it  an  open  circulation. 
We  wish  to  ask  Mr  Wordsworth  who  deemed  it  would  be 
so  ?  Did  Gilbert  Burns  so  deem  ?  did  Mr  Gray  so  deem  ? 
or  was  it  only  Mr  Wordsworth  that  so  deemed?  We  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  gentleman  alone  recommended  its 
publication. 

"  It  is  natural  for  us  to  ask  what  peculiarly  fits  Mr  Words- 
worth to  give  advice  on  this  subject.  He  has  never  lived 
in  Scotland  ;  he  knows  nothing  about  Burns ;  he  very  im- 
perfectly understands  the  language  in  which  Burns  writes ; 
he  has  not  even  read  those  publications  which  are  supposed 
to  be  unjust  to  his  memory ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
portentous  ignorance,  and  in  the  face  of  these  manifest  dis- 
qualifications, he  has  the  effrontery  to  offer  advice  to  Gil- 
bert Burns,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  strong-minded 
men  alive,  on  a  subject  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart, 
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which  he  had  doubtless  contemplated  in  every  possible 
light,  arid  of  which  he  must  know  many  deeply  interesting 
particulars  unthought  of  by  the  world.  What  would  Mr 
Wordsworth  think  of  the  understanding  of  a  correspondent 
who  would  publish  an  advice  to  him  when  to  go  on  with 
his  poem  of  the  '  Excursion,'  and  how  to  conduct  it  ?" 

The  ingenious  writer  from  whom  these  scraps  were  se- 
lected many  years  ago,  says,  in  another  place,  with  great 
truth  and  energy :  "  When  Mr  Wordsworth  brings  his 
specific  charge  against  Dr  Currie,  accusing  him  of  narrating 
Burns's  errors  and  misfortunes  without  affording  the  reader 
any  information  concerning  their  source  or  cause, — this 
error  of  the  biographer,  he  says,  gave  him  '  acute  sorrow,' 
excited  *  strong  indignation, — moved  him  beyond  what  it 
would  become  him  to  express.'  Now,  really  Mr  Words- 
worth might  have  spared  himself  all  this  unnecessary  emo- 
tion ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  can  with  his  eyes  open 
read  Dr  Currie's  life  of  Burns,  and  the  multitude  of  letters 
from  and  to  the  poet  which  his  edition  contains,  without  a 
clear,  distinct,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  causes  from 
which  the  misfortunes  and  errors  of  that  mighty  genius 
sprung.  His  constant  struggles  with  poverty  through  boy- 
hood, youth,  and  manhood, — the  warmth  and  vehemence 
of  his  passions, — his  sudden  elevation  to  fame  and  celebrity, 
— the  disappointment  of  his  hopes, — the  cruel  and  absurd 
debasement  of  his  occupation,— the  temptations  which  as- 
sailed him  from  every  quarter, — his  gradual  and  increasing 
indulgences, — the  prickings  of  heart  and  soul  which  con- 
sequently oppressed  him, — his  keen  remorse  for  every  vio- 
lation of  duty  which  his  uncorrupted  conscience  often  forced 
him  to  feel  more  acutely  than  the  occasion  might  demand, 
— the  pure  and  lofty  aspirations  after  a  nobler  kind  of  life, 
which  often  came  like  a  sunburst  on  his  imagination, — his 
decay  of  health  and  spirit, — the  visitations  of  melancholy, 
despondency,  and  despair,  which  at  the  close  of  his  eventful 
life  he  too  often  endured ;— this,  and  much  more  than  all 
this,  Mr  Wordsworth  might  have  learned  from  the  work  he 
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pretends  to  despise  ;  and  with  such  knowledge  laid  before 
the  world,  shame  to  the  man  who  thus  dares  to  calumniate 
the  dead,  and  to  represent  as  the  ignorant,  illiberal,  and 
narrow-minded  enemy  to  genius,  him  who  was  its  most 
ardent  admirer  ;  its  most  strenuous,  enlightened,  and  suc- 
cessful defender." 

Moreover,  Mr  Wordsworth  should  have  reflected  that  the 
life  and  character  of  Burns  had,  long  before  Dr  Currie's 
edition,  been  the  theme  of  universal  discussion  ;  that  he 
had  lived  in  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  that  innumerable  anec- 
dotes of  his  conversation,  habits,  propensities,  and  domestic 
economy  were  floating  through  society ;  that  thousands  ex- 
isted who  knew  him  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  ; — and 
that,  therefore,  had  his  biographer  preserved  that  strict 
silence  regarding  his  personal  character  which  Dr  Currie's 
accusers  recommend,  he  would  thereby  have  seemed  to 
sanction  the  world's  belief  in  all  the  false  or  exaggerated 
stories  in  circulation  about  that  extraordinary  man  ;  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  relation  of  facts  which  he  could  not 
justify,  and  to  have  drawn  a  veil  over  enormities  which  he 
could  not  but  condemn. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  to  all  those  officious  gentlemen 
who  are  now  so  idly  bestirring  themselves  in  the  revival  of 
an  obsolete  subject.  The  world  are  agreed  about  the  char- 
acter and  genius  of  Burns.  None  but  the  most  narrow- 
minded  bigots  think  of  his  errors  and  frailties  but  with 
sympathy  and  indulgence ;  none  but  the  blindest  enthu- 
siasts can  deny  their  existence.  It  is  very  possible  that  his 
biographers  and  critics  may  have  occasionally  used  epithets 
and  expressions  too  peremptory  and  decisive  j  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  character  of  the  bard  has  had  ample  justice. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  one  now-a-days  to  say  what  Burns 
was,  or  what  he  was  not.  This  he  has  himself  told  us  a 
hundred  times  in  immortal  language  ;  and  the  following 
most  pathetic  and  sublime  stanza  ought  to  silence  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies, — if  enemies  there  can  indeed  be  to 
a  man  so  nobly  endowed.  For  while  with  proud  conscious- 
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ness  he  there  glories  in  the  virtues  which  God  had  bestowed 
on  him,  there,  too,  does  he  with  compunctious  visitings  of 
nature  own,  in  prostration  of  spirit,  that  the  light  which 
led  him  astray  was  not  always  light  from  Heaven. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below, 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low 

And  stained  his  name. 

Having  thus  settled  with  Wordsworth,  turn  we  to  the 
Rev.  Hamilton  Paul.*  There  is  a  hero  for  you.  Any  man 
will  stand  up  for  a  friend,  who,  while  he  is  manifestly  in 
the  right,  is  suffering  injuries  from  the  envy  or  malice  of 
others;  but  how  few  like  Mr  Paul  have  the  courage  to 
step  forward  and  defend  a  friend  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong ;  and  even  to  show  his  determination,  when  he  feels 
that  the  bard  is  farthest  wrong,  to  persist  that  there  he  was 
most  mainly  right.  I  remember  that,  when  Mr  Paul's 
work  appeared,  I  could  not  help  admiring  it  greatly,  not 
for  its  internal  merits,  but  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
executed.  After  the  fame  of  the  poet  had  arisen  to  its 
acme,  and  had  been  acknowledged  by  all  ranks,  there  were 
a  thousand  venomed  shafts  prepared  against  his  memoty, 
and  the  foulest  insinuations  promulgated  both  regarding 
his  character  and  the  tendency  of  his  poetry,  when  he  him- 
self was  no  more  to  defend  them.  It  was  then  that  the 
Rev.  Hamilton  Paul  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
deceased  bard,  and  in  the  face  of  every  obloquy  which  he 
knew  would  be  poured  upon  him  from  every  quarter  as  a 
divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  which  he  brought 
down  on  himself  a  liberal  portion  ;  yet  he  would  neither 
be  persuaded  to  flinch  from  the  task,  nor  yet  to  succumb, 
or  eat  in  a  word  afterwards.  The  cantings  of  hypocrisy 
only  rendered  him  more  bold  and  audacious,  and  he  main- 

*  Burns'  Poems,  with  life  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Paul,  12mo. 
1819. 
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tains  the  perfect  and  pure  morality  of  Burns'  satirical  poetry 
to  this  day.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  admire  that  vener- 
able parson,  although  differing  from  him  on  many  points.* 
From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  my  main  dependence 
for  facts  will  be  on  Dr  Currie  and  Mr  Lockhart,  whose 
joint  labours  I  shall  endeavour  to  condense  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, without  leaving  out  any  circumstance  worthy  of  pre- 
servation. But  in  the  meantime,  wherever  I  can  procure 
any  thing  highly  original  or  deeply  interesting,  and  better 
than  I  could  express  it  myself,  respecting  our  bard,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  interweave  such  in  this  edition.  I  therefore 
extract  the  essence  of  the  following  chapter  from  an  essay 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine,  because  I  think  no  better  views 
ever  were  taken  of  the  subject,  and  no  thoughts  ever  better 
expressed. 

*  At  the  time  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  drew  up  this  brief  notice 
of  the  various  biographers  of  Burns,  he  was  not  aware  that  Allan 
Cunningham  was  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  the  poet's  works. 
Indeed  we  believe  that  Mr  Cunningham  did  not  address  himself 
in  earnest  to  the  task  till  a  considerable  while  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  present  edition.  In  the  Athenaeum  of  date  the  1st 
Dec.,  1832,  the  following  advertisement  appears:  "  The  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  we  hear,  is  busied  on  a  Life  of  Burns  the  poet.  A 
Glasgow  bookseller,  with  some  hundred  and  odd  pounds  in  his 
hand,  made  an  inroad  into  the  vale  of  Yarrow,  and  persuaded 
Hogg  to  undertake  the  task  of  delineating  anew  the  man  and  the 
poet.  We  know  not  what  new  matter  the  Bard  of  Ettrick  has 
obtained  to  aid  him  in  a  Memoir  of  the  Bard  of  Ayr — but  we 
know,  that  many  letters,  hitherto  unseen  and  unpublished,  still 
exist :  and  it  is  but  lately  that  we  saw  poems  by  Burns  of  con- 
siderable length,  which  have  not  yet  been  printed.  We  wish 
Hogg  much  success  in  his  undertaking."  The  first  notice  of  Mr 
Cunningham's  edition  was  not  till  nearly  two  years  afterwards, 
namely  in  1834.  This  statement  is  made  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  to  the  public  that  there  was  no  rivalry  in  the  appear- 
ance, almost  simultaneously,  of  two  editions  of  the  Scottish 
Bard's  complete  works.  The  priority  of  design  apparently  rests 
with  us,  but  of  execution  with  Mr  Cunningham.  As  a  generous, 
enlightened,  and-  industrious  biographer  of  Burns,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  adding  therefore  to  the  above  list  the  name  of  Allan 
Cunningham, — of  one  who  has  himself  done  so  much  for  the 
lyrics  of  his  native  land. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  PEASANTRY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Princes  aiid  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supplied. 

GOLDSMITH. 

SCOTLAND  has  better  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  peasant 
poets  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  She  possesses 
a  rich  treasure  of  poetry  expressing  the  moral  character  of 
her  population  at  very  remote  times  ;  and  in  her  national 
lyrics  alone,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  truth,  the  tear  of  a 
simple,  a  wise,  and  a  thoughtful  people,  is  embalmed  to  us 
in  imperishable  beauty.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  our  Scottish  hamlets,  but  the  pure  and  affection- 
ate songs,  and  ballads,  the  wild  and  pathetic  airs  of  music 
which  they  loved,  we  should  know  enough  to  convince  us 
that  they  were  a  race  of  men,  strong,  healthful,  happy,  and 
dignified  in  the  genial  spirit  of  nature.  The  lower  orders 
of  the  Scotch  seem  always  to  have  had  deeper,  calmer,  purer, 
and  more  reflecting  affections  than  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  possessed,  and  do 
possess,  an  imagination  that  broods  over  these  affections 
with  a  constant  delight,  and  kindles  them  into  a  strength  and 
power  which,  when  brought  into  action  by  domestic  or 
national  trouble,  have  often  been,  in  good  truth,  sublime. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  this  fine  charac- 
ter in  more  remote  times,  it  seems  certain,  that  since  the 
Reformation  it  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  spirit  of 
their  religion.  That  spirit  is  pervading  and  profound ; 
it  blends  intimately  with  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  gives 
a  quiet  and  settled  permanency  to  feelings,  which,  among  a 
population  uninspired  by  an  habitual  reverence  for  high 
and  holy  things,  are  little  better  than  uncertain,  fluctuating, 
and  transitory  impulses  of  temperament.  It  is  thus  that 
B  2 
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there  is  something  sacred  and  sublime  in  the  tranquillity  of 
a  Scottish  cottage.  The  sabbath  day  seems  to  extend  its 
influence  over  all  the  week.  The  Bible  lies  from  week's 
end  to  week's  end  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  The  language  of  scripture  is  so  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry,  that  it  is  often  adopted  uncon- 
sciously in  the  conversation  of  common  hours.  In  short, 
all  the  forms,  modes,  shows  of  life,  are  in  a  great  measure 
either  moulded  or  coloured  by  religion. 

All  enlightened  foreigners  have  been  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  grandeur  of  such  a  national  character,  but  they 
have  failed  in  attributing  it  to  the  true  cause.  The  bless- 
ings  of  education  have  been  widely  diffused  over  Scotland, 
and  the  parish  schools  have  conferred  upon  her  inestimable 
benefits.  But  there  is  such  simplicity  and  depth  of  moral 
feeling  and  affection  in  her  peasantry  ;  such  power  over  the 
more  agitating  and  tumultuous  passions,  which,  without 
weakening  their  lawful  energies,  controls  and  subdues 
their  rebellious  excitement ;  there  is  an  imagination  so 
purely  and  loftily  exercised  over  the  objects  of  their  human 
love,  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  such  a  character 
to  a  far  higher  source  than  the  mere  culture  of  the  mind  by 
means  of  a  rational  and  widely  extended  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  habitual  faith  of  the  peasantry  of  this  happy 
land  "that  has  made  them  whole."  The  undecaying 
sanctities  of  religion  have,  like  unseen  household  gods, 
kept  watcli  by  their  hearth  sides,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, and  their  belief  in  the  Bible  is  connected  with  all 
that  is  holiest  and  dearest  in  filial  and  paternal  love.  A 
common  piece  of  wood,  the  meanest  article  of  household  fur- 
niture, is  prized  when  it  is  a  relic  of  one  tenderly  beloved ; 
but  the  peasant  of  Scotland  has  a  relic  of  departed  affection 
that  lifts  his  nature  up  to  Heaven,  when  he  takes  into  his 
reverential  hands 

"  The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride." 
None  who  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  and  the  benefit 
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of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  will 
think  this  picture  of  their  character  overdrawn  or  exagger- 
ated. We  are  not  speaking  of  ideal  things,  but  of  men 
marked  even  in  their  best  state  witli  many  defects,  frailties, 
errors,  and  vices  ;  but  that  the  Scotch  are  a  devout  people, 
one  day  wisely  passed  in  Scotland  should  carry  conviction 
to  a  stranger's  heart ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  many 
noble  and  elevating  feelings  are  included  within  the  virtue 
of  devotion,  unfearing  faith,  submission,  reverence,  calm 
content,  and  unshaken  love,  we  acknowledge  that  a  people 
who  emphatically  speaking  fear  God,  must  possess  within 
themselves  the  elements  of  all  human  virtue,  happiness,  and 
wisdom,  however  much  these  may  be  occasionally  weaken- 
ed or  polluted  by  the  mournful  necessities  of  life,  grief,  ig- 
norance, hard  labour,  penury  and  disease. 

It  is  the  heart  of  the  people,  not  merely  their  external 
character,  of  which  we  speak,  though  that  too  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  It  would  require  a  long  line  of 
thought  to  fathom  the  depth  of  a  gray-haired  Scottish  pea- 
sant's heart,  who  may  have  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
his  native  village,  the  partner  of  a  long  life,  and  the  chil- 
dren she  had  brought  to  bless  it.  Time  wears  riot  out 
from  his  heart  any  impression  that  love  has  once  graven 
there.  It  would  seem  that  the  strength  of  affections,  rely- 
ing on  Heaven,  when  earth  has  lost  all  it  valued,  preserved 
old  age  from  dotage  and  decay.  If  religion  is  most  beauti- 
ful and  lovely  in  the  young,  the  happy,  and  the  innocent, 
we  must  yet  look  for  the  consummation  of  its  sublimity,  in 
the  old,  the  repentant,  and  the  resigned ;  and  both  may  be 
seen 

"  In  some  small  kirk,  upon  its  sunny  brae, 
When  Scotland  lies  asleep  on  the  still  sabbath  day." 

The  Scottish  peasantry  are  poetical,  therefore,  because 
they  are  religious  :  a  heart  that  habitually  cherishes  reli- 
gious feelings,  cannot  abide  the  thought  of  pure  affections 
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and  pure  delights  passing  utterly  away.  It  would  fain  give 
a  permanent  existence  to  the  fleeting  shadows  of  earthly 
happiness.  Its  dreams  are  of  heaven  and  eternity,  and  such 
dreams  reflect  back  a  hallowed  light  on  earth  and  on  time. 
We  are  ourselves  willing,  when  our  hour  is  come,  to  perish 
from  the  earth  ;  but  we  wish  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
live  behind  us,  and  we  cannot  endure  the  imagined  sadness 
and  silence  of  their  extinction.  Had  a  people  no  strong 
hope  of  the  future,  how  could  they  deeply  care  for  the 
past  ?  or  rather,  how  could  the  past  awaken  any  thoughts 
but  those  of  despondency  and  despair  ?  A  religious  people 
tread  constantly,  as  it  were,  on  consecrated  ground.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  death  among  them,  for  we 
cannot  forget  those  whom  we  know  we  shall  meet  in  hea- 
ven. But,  unless  a  people  carry  on  their  hopes  and  affec- 
tions into  an  eternal  future,  there  must  be  a  deplorable 
oblivion  of  objects  of  affection  vanished — a  still  increasing 
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Of  love  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 

Religion,  then,  has  made  the  Scottish  people  thoughtful 
and  meditative  in  their  intellects,  simple  and  pure  in  their 
morals,  tender  and  affectionate  in  their  hearts.  But  when 
there  is  profound  thought,  and  awakened  sensibility,  ima- 
gination will  not  fail  to  reign  ;  and  if  this  be  indeed  the 
general  character  of  a  whole  people,  and  should  they  more- 
over be  blessed  with  a  beautiful  country,  and  a  free  govern- 
ment, then  those  more  elevated  and  purer  feelings,  which, 
in  less  happy  lands,  are  possessed  only  by  the  higher  ranks 
of  society,  are  brought  into  free  play  over  all  the  bosom  of 
society :  and  it  may  without  violence  be  said,  that  the 
spirit  of  poetry  breathes  over  all  its  valleys. 

Of  England,  and  of  the  character  of  her  population,  high 
and  low,  we  think  with  exultation  and  with  pride.  Some 
virtues  they  perhaps  possess  in  greater  perfection  than  any 
other  people ;  but  we  believe,  that  the  most  philosophical 
Englishmen  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  depth  of  moral 
and  religious  feeling  in  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  not  to  be 
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found  among  the  best  part  of  their  own  population.  There 
cannot  be  said  to  be  any  poetry  of  the  peasantry  of  Eng- 
land. We  do  not  feel  any  consciousness  of  national  pre- 
judice, when  we  say  that  a  great  poet  could  not  be  born 
among  the  English  peasantry,  bred  among  them,  and  re- 
stricted in  his  poetry  to  subjects  belonging  to  themselves 
and  their  life. 

There  doubtless  is  among  the  peasantry  of  every  truly 
noble  nation  much  to  kindle  the  imagination  and  the  fancy  ; 
but  we  believe  that  in  no  country  but  Scotland,  does  there 
exist  a  system  of  social  and  domestic  life,  among  that  order 
of  men,  which  combines  within  it  almost  all  the  finer  and 
higher  emotions  of  cultivated  minds  with  a  simplicity  and 
artlessness  of  character,  peculiar  to  persons  of  low  estate. 
The  fireside  of  an  English  cottager  is  often  a  scene  of  hap- 
piness and  virtue,  but  unquestionably  in  reading  the  '  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night'  of  Burns,  we  feel  that  we  are  read- 
ing the  records  of  a  purer,  simpler,  more  pious  race  ;  and 
there  is  in  that  immortal  poem  a  depth  of  domestic  joy, 
an  intensity  of  feeling  of  the  home,  a  presiding  spirit  of 
love,  and  a  lofty  enthusiasm  of  religion,  which  are  all  pe- 
culiarly Scottish,  and  beyond  the  pitch  of  mind  of  any 
other  people. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  pursue  this  interest- 
ing subject  into  its  inmost  recesses  ;  we  may  have  said 
enough  to  awaken  the  meditations  of  our  readers  on  the 
poetical  character  of  our  peasantry,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  difference  of  poetical  feeling  and 
genius,  in  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  state  of  life. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  an  agri- 
cultural country,  the  life  of  a  peasant  is  a  life  of  severe  and 
incessant  labour,  leaving  him,  apparently,  few  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  either  of  his  moral  or  in- 
tellectual nature.  Each  has  his  hour  of  task  ;  and  when 
the  body  is  enslaved,  with  difficulty  may  the  soul  be  free. 

In  the  second  place,  the  knowledge  which  men  thus 
situated,  are  likely  to  wish  to  attain,  is  of  a  narrow  and 
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worldly  kind,  immediately  connected  with  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  not  linked  with  objects  fitted  to  awaken 
much  enthusiastic  or  imaginative  feelings.  The  knowledge 
absolutely  essential  to  a  Cotter  in  an  agricultural  county, 
is  small  indeed,  and  small  indeed  it  will  be  found  to  be  in 
almost  all  cases  ;  sobriety  and  prudence  are  his  chief  vir- 
tues, but  his  duties  and  his  cares  make  no  demand  on  qua- 
lities or  feelings  of  a  higher  kind. 

Thirdly,  The  face  of  an  agricultural  country  cannot  be 
very  kindling  to  the  senses  of  the  imagination — it  is  all 
subordinated  to  separate  and  distinct  uses.  One  great  end, 
namely  production,  is  constantly  obtruded  on  the  mind 
among  all  the  shows  of  scenery,  and  that  alone  must  be 
fatal  to  all  the  play  of  imagination. 

Fourthly,  The  constant  and  close  intercourse  between 
the  inhabitants,  arising  from  the  density  of  population, 
gives  to  the  people  a  tone  of  thought  alien  from  all  enthu- 
siasm, and,  consequently,  from  all  superstition.  Any  super- 
stitious forms  that  may  arise  up  among  them,  will  be  but 
slight  modifications  of  feeling  excited  by  the  objects  of 
reality,  and  will  possess  but  a  feeble  power  among  the 
depressing  and  deadening  influences  of  a  life  on  the  whole 
so  unimaginative. 

And,  Lastly,  It  may  be  asserted,  that,  if  such  be  the 
character  of  an  agricultural  life,  the  religion  of  the  people 
will  rather  be  of  a  sedate  and  rational  kind  than  charac- 
terized by  that  fervour,  and  even  passion,  without  which  it 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  cautionary  system  of  morality* 
instead  of  being  a  kindling,  supporting,  and  elevating  faith. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  to 
an  agricultural  country  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  poetical 
character  in  its  inhabitants,  or  for  the  appearance  among 
them  of  a  great  and  prevailing  poet. 

In  a  pastoral  state  of  society  the  scene  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect.  For,  in  the  first  place,  shepherds,  and 
men  connected  with  a  pastoral  life,  are  not  bowed  down  by 
"  bodily  labour,  constant  and  severe,"  and  both  the  thoughts 
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and  the  affections  have  time  for  indulgence.  They  have 
also  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  and  simple 
forms  of  nature,  and  with  them  are  necessarily  associated 
many  of  their  best  daily  emotions.  They  hold  converse 
with  nature,  and  become,  even  in  the  painful  prosecution 
of  their  necessary  labours,  unconsciously  familiar  with  her 
language.  Their  own  language  then  becomes  poetical,  and 
doubtless  influences  their  characters.  Their  affections  be- 
come spiritualized  along  with  their  imagination,  and  there 
is  a  fine  and  delicate  breath  and  shadow  of  superstition 
over  all  the  character  of  their  best  emotions  ;  their  very 
religion  partakes  somewhat  of  the  wildness  of  superstitious 
fear ;  the  lonely  edifice,  built  for  the  service  of  God  in  the 
mountain  solitude,  is  surrounded  by  spots  haunted  by  the 
beings  of  a  Fairy  creed. 

It  is  certain  that  it  has  been  in  the  pastoral  valleys  of 
the  south  of  Scotland  that  the  poetical  genius  of  our  coun- 
try has  been  most  beautifully  displayed ;  and  though  the 
peculiar  history  of  these  districts,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  their  language  grew,  were  specially 
favourable  to  the  formation  and  display  of  poetical  feeling, 
yet  we  are  not  to  look  to  such  narrow  and  limited  causes 
as  these  for  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  genius  of 
the  shepherds  of  the  south,  but  rather,  as  we  conceive,  to 
such  as  have  been  hinted  at  above,  and  are  necessarily,  in 
a  great  degree,  common  to  all  pastoral  states  of  society,  in 
all  times  and  in  all  countries. 

But  when  we  consider  the  genius  of  Burns,  we  see  it 
manifestly  moulded  and  coloured  by  his  agricultural  life. 
We  see  in  all  his  earliest  poems,  and  they  are  by  far  his 
finest,  a  noble  soul  struggling,  labouring  with  a  hard  and 
oppressive  fate :  he  was  from  very  boyhood  "  a  toil-worn 
cotter,"  and  it  was  the  aim  of  his  noble  heart  to  preserve 
that  dignity  which  nature  gave  it  unshaken  and  unhumbled 
by  the  "  weary  weight  of  his  lot."  His  genius  was  winged 
by  independence,  and  in  the  proud  disdain  with  which  he 
spurned  at  the  fortune  that  in  vain  strove  to  enslave  him, 
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it  seemed  as  if  his  soul  rose  to  a  nobler  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  that  he  more  passionately  enjoyed  his  freedom 
when  feeling  circled,  not  bound,  by  unavailing  chains. 

The  hardships  and  privations  that  Burns  early  felt  him- 
self born  to  endure, — the  constant  presence  before  him  of 
the  image  of  poverty, — the  conviction  of  the  necessary  evils 
of  the  poor  man's  lot,  made  his  whole  heart  leap  within 
him,  when  joy  and  pleasure  and  happiness  opened  their 
arms  to  receive  him.  Bliss  bursts  upon  him  like  a  rush  of 
waters,  and  his  soul  is  at  once  swept  down  the  flood.  Every 
one  must  have  felt  that  there  is  a  melancholy  air  spread 
over  his  poetry,  as  if  his  creed  truly  were  that  "  Man  was 
made  to  mourn  ;"  but  sudden  flashings  and  illuminations  of 
delight  are  for  ever  breaking  out,  and  in  the  vehemence 
and  energy  and  triumphant  exultation  of  his  language  in 
those  moments  of  inspiration,  we  feel  how  dear  a  thing  free 
and  unmingled  happiness  is  to  the  children  of  poverty  and 
sorrow. 

It  was  thus  that  the  calamities  of  a  life  of  hardship,  that 
bows  down  ordinary  spirits  to  the  earth,  elevated  and  sub- 
limed the  genius  and  character  of  our  immortal  poet.  It 
•was  thus  that  nothing  seemed  worthy  to  engross  his  at- 
tention but  the  feelings  and  the  passions  of  the  heart  of 
man.  He  felt  within  him  visitings  of  thoughts  that  wafted 
him  into  Elysium, — he  recognised  in  those  thoughts  the 
awful  power  of  human  passion, — and  saw  that,  circumscribed 
as  the  sphere  was  in  which  he,  a  poor  peasant,  was  placed, 
he  might  yet  walk  in  it  with  power  and  glory, — and  that 
he  might  waken  up  into  strength,  freshness,  and  beauty, 
those  feelings  of  his  lowly  brethren  that  destiny  had  en- 
feebled and  obscured,  and  give  to  them  an  existence  in 
poetry  essentially  true  to  human  life,  but  tinged  with  that 
adorning  radiance  which  emanates  only  from  the  poet's  soul 
in  the  hour  of  inspiration. 

It  is  here  that  we  must  seek  for  the  true  cause  of  Burns' 
very  limited  power  of  description  of  external  nature.  Cer- 
tainly, of  all  poets  of  the  first  order,  he  is  the  one  that  has 
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left  us  the  fewest  fine  pictures  of  landscape.  His  senses 
were  gratified  with  the  forms,  the  blooms,  and  the  odours 
of  nature ;  and  often,  in  the  fulness  of  his  convivial  delight, 
he  pours  out  vivid  expressions  of  that  rapture  and  enjoy- 
ment. But  external  nature  seems  never  to  have  elevated 
his  imagination  for  any  length  of  time  to  have  won  him 
from  the  dominion  of  the  living  world.  Where  his  eye 
reposed  or  his  ear  listened,  there,  too,  his  soul  was  satisfied. 
When  he  has  attempted  to  generalize  or  delineate  associa- 
tions by  which  nature  is  connected  with  the  universal  feel- 
ings of  our  kind,  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  versi- 
fier. All  that  vivid  and  burning  vigour  with  which  he 
describes  his  own  feelings  and  passions  as  a  human  being 
in  union  with  human  beings,  is  gone  at  once,  and  we  wit- 
ness the  unavailing  labour  of  a  mind  endeavouring  to  de- 
scribe what  it  but  imperfectly  understands  and  but  feebly 
enjoys.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  his  poems  written  in, 
or  of,  the  Highlands,  that  would  startle  us  with  surprise  in 
the  verses  of  the  merest  poetaster.  His  mind  had  never 
delivered  itself  up  to  such  trains  of  thought.  In  his  even- 
ing walks,  after  a  day  of  toil,  the  murmuring  of  the  stream, 
the  whispering  of  the  breeze,  or  the  song  of  the  blackbird, 
touched  his  heart  with  joy,  and  beautifully  indeed  has  he 
blended  his  sweetest  dreams  of  love  and  affection  with  such 
simple  sounds  as  these.  But,  generally  speaking,  Nature 
had  no  charms  for  him,  unless  when  she  at  once  recalled 
to  his  memory  the  image  of  some  human  being  whom  he 
loved,  and  the  visions  of  departed  happiness.  Then,  in- 
deed, insensate  things  became  instinct  with  spirit,  and 
spoke  the  passion  of  the  poet's  soul,  of  which  there  cannot 
be  a  finer  instance  than  in  the  lines  to  '  Mary  in  Heaven," 
when  the  trees,  the  banks,  the  streams,  the  channel  of  the 
Ayr,  seem  all  parts  of  his  own  being,  and  the  whole  of  that 
sylvan  scenery  is  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  mournful 
passion. 

We  have  frequently  thought  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
Burns  that  he  lived  before  this  age  of  descriptive  poetry. 
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No  doubt  his  original  mind  would  have  preserved  him  from 
servile  imitation,  but  his  admiration  of  the  genius  of  his 
great  contemporaries  might  have  seduced  the  train  of  his 
emotions  from  the  fireside  to  the  valley,  and  he  might  have 
wasted  on  the  forms  of  external  nature  much  of  the  fervid 
passion  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  nearer  and  dearer 
objects  of  human  love.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
offered  violence  to  his  own  soul;  for  it  is  plain  that  he 
never  could  have  been  a  truly  great  poet,  except  as  the 
low-born  poet  of  lowly  life,  and  that,  had  he  resigned  any 
part  of  his  empire  over  the  passions  of  the  human  breast, 
he  would  have  been  but  an  inferior  prince  in  the  dominions 
of  pure  fancy. 

He  was  in  many  respects  born  at  the  happy  time- — happy 
for  a  man  of  genius  like  him,  but  fatal  and  hopeless  to  the 
mere  common  mind.  Much  poetry  existed  in  Scotland, 
but  no  poet ;  there  was  no  lavish  and  prodigal  applause  of 
great  public  favourites — no  despotical  criticism  stretching 
the  leaden  sceptre  of  command  over  the  free  thoughts  of 
genius.  There  were  in  our  popular  poetry  many  exquisite 
fragments  struck  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  great  mass  of  do- 
mestic life — many  pictures  of  unfinished,  but  touching 
beauty.  There  was  every  thing  to  stimulate,  awaken,  and 
excite — little  or  nothing  to  depress  or  discourage.  A  whole 
world  of  life  lay  before  Burns,  whose  inmost  recesses,  and 
darkest  nooks,  and  sunniest  eminences,  he  had  familiarly 
trodden  from  his  childhood.  All  that  world  he  felt  could 
be  made  his  own.  No  conqueror  had  overrun  its  fertile 
provinces,  and  it  was  for  him  to  be  crowned  supreme  over 
all  the 

"  Lyrical  singers  of  that  high-souled  land." 

The  crown  that  he  has  won  can  never  be  removed  from 
his  head.  Much  is  yet  left  for  other  poets,  even  among 
that  life  where  the  spirit  of  Burns  delighted  to  work;  but 
he  has  built  monuments  on  the  high  places,  and  they  who 
follow  can  only  hope  to  leave  behind  them  some  far  hum- 
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bier  memorials.  But  we  are  not  now  seeking  to  paint  a 
picture  of  Burns'  genius  ;  we  aim  only  at  a  general  and 
characteristic  sketch.  A  few  words  more,  then,  on  the 
moral  and  religious  spirit  of  his  poetry,  and  we  have  done. 

Strong  charges  have  been  brought  against  the  general 
character  of  his  writings,  and  by  men  who,  being  ministers 
of  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  supposed  well  embued 
with  its  spirit.  They  have  decreed  the  poetry  of  Burns  to 
be  hostile  to  morality  and  religion.  Now,  if  indeed  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  most  unaccountable  that  such  compositions 
should  have  become  universally  popular,  among  a  grave, 
thoughtful,  affectionate,  and  pious  peasantry,  and  that  the 
memory  of  Burns,  faulty  and  frail  as  his  human  character 
was,  should  be  cherished  by  them  with  an  enthusiastic 
fondness  and  admiration,  as  if  they  were  all  bound  to  him 
by  ties  strong  as  those  of  blood  itself.  The  poems  of  Burns 
do  in  fact  form  a  part  of  the  existence  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry ;  the  purest  hearts,  and  the  most  intelligent  minds, 
are  the  best  acquainted  with  them,  and  they  are  universally 
considered  as  a  subject  of  rejoicing  pride,  as  a  glory  be- 
longing to  men  in  low  estate,  and  which  the  peasant  feels 
to  confer  on  him  the  privilege  of  equality  with  the  highest 
in  the  land.  It  would  be  a  gross  and  irrational  libel  on 
the  national  character  of  our  people  to  charge  Robert 
Burns  with  being  an  immoral  and  irreligious  poet. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  true  that  Burns  was  led,  by  ac- 
cidental and  local  circumstances,  perhaps  too  frequently  to 
look  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view  on  the  absurdities,  both 
of  doctrines  and  forms,  that  degraded  the  most  awful  rites 
of  religion,  and  likewise  on  follies  and  hypocrisies  that  dis- 
graced the  character  of  some  of  its  most  celebrated  minis- 
ters. His  quick  and  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  could  not 
resist  the  constant  temptations  which  assailed  it  in  the  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  these  men ;  and  hence,  instead  of  con* 
fining  himself  to  the  happier  and  nobler  task  of  describ- 
ing religious  observances  and  institutions  as  they  might  be, 
he  rioted  in  the  luxury  of  an  almost  licentious  ridicule  of 
5  c 
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the  abject,  impious,  and  humiliating  fooleries,  which,  in  too 
many  cases,  characterized  them  as  they  were  ;  while  his 
imagination  was  withdrawn  from  the  virtues  and  piety  of 
the  truly  enlightened  ministers  of  Christianity  to  the  end- 
less, grotesque  varieties  of  professional  vice  and  folly  ex- 
hibited in  the  hypocritical  pretenders  to  sanctity,  and  the 
strong-lunged  bellowers  who  laid  claim  to  a  monopoly  of 
grace. 

In  all  this  mad  and  mirthful  art,  Burns  could  hardly  fail 
of  sometimes  unintentionally  hurting  the  best  of  the  pious, 
while  he  was  in  fact  seeking  to  lash  only  the  worst  of  the 
profane,  and  as  it  is  at  all  times  dangerous  to  speak  lightly 
about  holy  things,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  in 
his  poems  many  reprehensible  passages,  and  that  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  human  sometimes  trespasses,  with  seeming  ir- 
reverence, on  the  divine.  An  enemy  of  Burns  might  doubt- 
less select  from  his  writings  a  pretty  formidable  list  of  de- 
linquencies of  this  kind,  and  by  shutting  his  heart  against 
all  the  touching  and  sublime  poetry  that  has  made  Burns 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen — and  brooding,  with  a  gloomy 
malignity,  on  all  his  infirmities  thus  brought  into  one  mass, 
he  might  enjoy  a  poor  and  pitiable  triumph  over  the  object 
of  his  unchristian  scorn.  This  has  been  more  than  once 
attempted,  but  without  much  effect ;  and  nothing  can  more 
decidedly  prove  that  the  general  spirit  of  Burns'  poetry  is 
worthy  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  born,  than  the 
forgiveness  which  men  of  the  austerest  principles  have  been 
willing  to  extend  to  the  manifold  errors  both  of  his  genius 
and  his  life. 

But  while  we  hold  ourselves  justified  in  thus  speaking 
of  some  of  his  stern  and  rancorous  accusers,  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  nor  deny  that,  though  Burns 
has  left  to  us  much  poetry  which  sinks  with  healing  and 
cheering  influence  into  the  poor  man's  heart — much  that 
breathes  a  pure  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion  :  he  might 
have  done  far  more  good  than  he  has  done,  had  he  delighted 
less  in  painting  the  corruptions  of  religion  than  in  deline- 
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ating  her  native  and  indestructible  beauty.  The  '  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night'  shows  what  he  could  have  done,  had  he 
surveyed  with  a  calm  and  untroubled  eye  all  the  influences 
of  our  religion,  carried,  as  they  are,  into  the  inmost  heart 
of  society  by  our  simple  and  beautiful  forms  of  worship ; 
had  marriage,  baptism — that  other  more  awful  sacrament 
— death,  and  funeral — had  these,  and  the  innumerable 
themes  allied  to  them,  sunk  into  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
and  images  of  them  reascended  thence  into  living  and  im- 
perishable light. 

There  is  a  pathetic  moral  in  the  imperfect  character  of 
Burns,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man  ;  nor  ought  they  who  de- 
light both  in  him  and  his  works,  and  rightly  hold  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  to  be  a  day  sacred  in  the  calendar  of 
his  genius,  to  forget  that  it  was  often  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  frailties  that  made  him  so  true  a  painter  of  human 
passions  ;  that  he  often  looked  with  melancholy  eyes  to 
that  pure  and  serene  life  from  which  he  was,  by  his  own 
imprudence,  debarred  ;  that  innocence,  purity,  and  virtue, 
were  to  him,  in  the  happiest  hours  of  his  inspiration,  the 
fair  images  of  beings  whose  living  presence  he  had  too  often 
shunned;  and  that  the  sanctities  of  religion  itself  seem  still 
more  sanctified  when  they  rise  before  us  in  the  poetry  of  a 
man  who  was  not  always  withheld  from  approaching  with 
levity,  if  not  with  irreverence,  her  most  holy  and  mysterious 
altars. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PARENTAGE  AND  BIRTH  OF  BURNS. 

THE  father  of  our  poet  was  a  farmer's  son  in  the  Mearns, 
on  the  ancient  domains  of  the  Earls  Marischal.  They  had 
long  been  settlers  there ;  and,  although  it  is  held  by  Gilbert 
Burns  to  be  apocryphal,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  part 
of  the  family  of  Burns  were  out  both  in  1715  and  1745. 
c2 
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When  I  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  Jacobite  relics,  ray 
pleasure  as  well  as  interest  led  me  very  much  among  the 
old  Jacobite  families  of  Angus  and  Mearns  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  all  the  Episcopalians  of  those  districts  were  won- 
derfully attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  In  these  gen- 
tlemen's houses  we  had  numerous  supper  parties,  into  which 
none  were  invited  save  sterling  Jacobites.  There  all  the 
songs  and  anecdotes  were  Jacobite,  yet  the  toasts  perfectly 
loyal,  as  they  had  no  successor  to  turn  their  eyes  to  out  of 
the  reigning  family.  There  was  one  old  man,  a  Mr  Hut- 
chard,  about  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  would  never  drink 
King  George's  health,  either  by  one  denomination  or  an- 
other, asserting  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  an  usurper,  and 
had  no  right  to  be  there.  It  was  either  from  this  old  em- 
blem of  a  former  age,  or  Mr  Skinner,  brother  to  the  late 
Rev.  Bishop  of  that  name,  and  son  to  the  celebrated  poet 
and  divine,  that  I  heard,  one  night,  in  the  house  of  Mr 
Moir,  by  mere  chance  conversation,  that  Burns'  grandfather 
and  uncles  were  out  in  both  rebellions,  and  that  it  rendered 
them  obnoxious  to  the  intolerable  whigs  of  that  country, 
and  reduced  them  in  circumstances.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  what  Burns  says  himself,  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  con- 
clusive. "  I  do  not  use  the  word  honour  with  any  refer- 
ence to  political  principles ;  loyal  and  disloyal,  I  take  to 
be  merely  relative  terms,  in  that  ancient  and  formidable 
court,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Club-law, 
where  the  right  is  always  with  the  strongest.  But  those 
who  dare  welcome  ruin,  and  shake  hands  with  infamy,  for 
what  they  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  their  God, 
or  their  king,  are,  as  Mark  Antony  says  in  Shakspeare,  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  honourable  men.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance, because  it  threw  my  father  on  the  world  at 
large." 

William  Burnes,  the  father  of  our  poet,  left  his  native 
district  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  push  his  fortune  in  the 
Lowlands  as  a  gardener ;  and  from  the  painful  sensations 
described  as  having  taken  place  at  his  parting  with  his 
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father's  family,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
circumstances  of  that  family  were  altered  owing  to,  the 
above  cause  ;  and  as  William  Burnes  ultimately  settled  in 
one  of  the  most  Anti-prelatic  districts  in  Scotland,  he  would 
naturally  keep  his  thumb  on  the  proscribed  politics  of  his 
ancestors.  He  had  even  dreaded  it  so  much  that  he  had 
brought  a  certificate  from  his  parish  minister,  stating  that 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  late  wicked  rebellion.  This  shows 
plainly  that  the  family  had  been  sufferers  on  that  score,  else 
he  would  never  have  thought  of.  asking  such  a  testimonial, 
as  it  must  have  been  manifest  to  every  one  that  looked  at 
him  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  the  rebellion,  else  it 
must  have  been  in  his  infancy. 

From  the  superior  sense  and  fair  education  of  William 
Burnes,  as  well  as  the  anxiety  he  manifested  in  promoting 
the  education  of  his  family,  I  am  further  convinced  that  he 
was  of  a  good  stock,  Cadets  of  the  Earls  Marischal,  and 
crushed  by  the  change  of  times.  The  Mearns  was  far  from 
being  a  forward  country  in  literary  qualifications,  generally 
taken  ;  for,  though  the  higher  ranks  were  well-educated, 
the  peasantry  were  far  behind.  Now  William  Burnes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  superior  person — of  fine  religious 
feelings,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  integrity,  and  the  dignity 
of  moral  worth.  The  head  farmers  of  all  Scotland  have 
no  more  education  than  he  has  been  allowed  to  have  had, 
independent  of  what  he  possessed  as  a  botanist,  florist,  and 
planter,  yet,  in  his  humble  and  laborious  employment,  he 
had  no  use  for  any  thing  farther  than  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

On  leaving  his  native  county  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
and  wrought  as  a  gardener  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  for 
several  years  ;  and  about  this  time  little  more  is  known  of 
him  until  we  find  him  in  Ayrshire,  overseer  on  a  small 
estate  belonging  to  Mr  Ferguson  of  Doonholm,  and  like- 
wise occupying  a  few  acres  of  land  from  another  proprietor, 
on  which  he  had  originally  intended  to  have  settled  as  a 
nurseryman ;  and  it  was  while  preparing  this  nursery  that 
c3 
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Mr  Ferguson  engaged  him  as  his  overseer,  when  the  farther 
cultivation  of  the  nursery-ground  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
continued. In  1757  he  married  a  girl  of  Ayrshire  of  the 
name  of  Agnes  Brown,  and  before  proceeding  further  I 
must  give  the  ingenious  Mr  Murdoch's  character  of  this 
worthy  couple.  She  is  described  by  every  one  who  men- 
tions her  as  a  patient,  virtuous,  and  industrious  housewife, 
greatly  devoted  to  her  husband.  "  At  all  times,  and  in  all 
companies,  she  listened  to  him  with  a  more  marked- atten- 
tion than  to  anybody  else.  When  under  the  necessity  of 
being  absent  while  he  was  speaking,  she  seemed  to  regret, 
as  a  real  loss,  that  she  had  missed  what  the  good  man  had 
said.  This  worthy  woman,  Agnes  Brown,  had  the  most 
thorough  esteem  for  her  husband  of  any  woman  I  ever 
knew.  I  can  by  no  means  wonder  that  she  highly  esteemed 
him  ;  for  I  myself  have  always  considered  William  Burnes 
as  by  far  the  best  of  the  human  race  that  ever  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with — and  many  a  worthy 
character  I  have  known.  I  can  cheerfully  join  with  Robert 
in  the  last  line  of  his  epitaph,  (borrowed  from  Goldsmith,) 

'And  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side.' 

"  He  was  an  excellent  husband,  if  I  may  judge  from  his 
assiduous  attention  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  worthy 
partner,  and  from  her  affectionate  behaviour  to  him,  as  wejl 
as  her  unwearied  attention  to  the  duties  of  a  mother. 

"  He  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  father  ;  he  took  plea- 
sure in  leading  his  children  in  the  path  of  virtue,  not  in 
driving  them,  as  some  parents  do,  to  the  performance  of 
duties  to  which  they  themselves  are  averse.  He  took  care 
to  find  fault  but  very  seldom  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  did 
rebuke,  he  was  listened  to  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe. 
A  look  of  disapprobation  was  felt ;  a  reproof  was  severely 
so  ;  and  a  stripe  with  the  tawz,  even  on  the  skirt  of  the 
coat,  gave  heart-felt  pain,  produced  a  loud  lamentation,  and 
brought  forth  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  He  had  the  art  of  gaining  the  esteem  and  good-will  of 
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those  that  were  labourers  under  him.  I  think  I  never  saw 
him  angry  but  twice  :  the  one  time  it  was  with  the  foreman 
of  the  band,  for  not  reaping  the  field  as  he  was  desired ;  and 
the  other  time,  it  was  with  an  old  man,  for  using  smutty 
innuendoes  and  doubles  entendres.  Were  every  foul-mouth'd 
old  man  to  receive  a  seasonable  check  in  this  way,  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  rising  generation.  As  he  was 
at  no  time  overbearing  to  inferiors,  he  was  equally  incap- 
able of  that  passive,  pitiful,  paltry  spirit,  that  induces  some 
people  to  keep  booing  and  booing  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
man.  He  always  treated  superiors  with  a  becoming  re- 
spect; but  he  never  gave  the  smallest  encouragement  to 
aristocratical  arrogance.  But  I  must  not  pretend  to  give 
you  a  description  of  all  the  manly  qualities,  the  rational 
and  Christian  virtues,  of  the  venerable  William  Burnes. 
Time  would  fail  me.  I  shall  only  add,  that  he  carefully 
practised  every  known  duty,  and  avoided  every  thing  that 
was  criminal ;  or,  in  the  apostle's  words,  *  Herein  did  he 
exercise  himself,  in  living  a  life  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  men.'  O  for  a  world  of  men  of  such  disposi- 
tions !  We  should  then  have  no  wars.  I  have  often  wished, 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  were  as  customary  to  hon- 
our and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who  excel  in  moral 
rectitude,  as  it  is  to  extol  what  are  called  heroic  actions : 
then  would  the  mausoleum  of  the  friend  of  my  youth  over- 
top and  surpass  most  of  the  monuments  I  see  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

"  Although  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  character  of  this 
worthy  man,  yet  you  will  perceive,  from  these  few  particu- 
lars, what  kind  of  person  had  the  principal  hand  in  the 
education  of  our  poet.  He  spoke  the  English  language 
with  more  propriety  (both  with  respect  to  diction  and  pro- 
nunciation) than  any  man  I  ever  knew  with  no  greater 
advantages.  This  had  a  very  good  effect  on  the  boys,  who 
began  to  talk  and  reason  like  men  much  sooner  than  their 
neighbours." 

This  character  of  the  parents  of  Burns  by  the  honest 
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Dominie,  who  could  have  no  interest  or  selfish  motive  in 
exaggerating,  I  regard  as  conclusive  as  far  as  the  high  re- 
spectability of  their  character  is  concerned,  and  also  strongly 
corroborative  of  what  I  before  stated,  that  he  had  been  bred 
in  a  sphere  much  above  mediocrity ;  and,  moreover,  what 
Burns  himself  says  of  his  father's  creed  confirms  me  in  my 
opinion  that  he  was  bred  among  my  old  friends  the  Jacob- 
ites, and  in  the  Episcopalian  religion  too. 

In  a  little  clay  bigging,  built  by  William  Burnes'  own 
hands,  a  cottage  of  the  lowest  description,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Alloway,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town 
of  Ayr,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  brig  o'  Doon, 
and  Allo way's  auld  haunted  kirk, — there,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  January,  1759,  was  the  boy  born  who  was  to  fill  the 
world  with  admiration  ;  the  great  renovator  of  Scottish 
lyrical  poetry,  who  was  to  render  classical  these  Western 
streams  and  valleys  that  had  never  been  so  before.  Yes, 
in  that  miserable  bothy,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was 
Robert  Burns  born,  two  years  and  a  month  after  the  mar- 
riage of  his  parents.  "  A  hard  beginning  has  a  good  end," 
the  proverb  says.  Alas !  how  inappropriate  the  apothegm 
to  his  fate.  But  oh !  to  have  seen  him  first  open  his  eyes  on 
the  light  of  nature !  I  could  almost  fancy  I  did,  and  sing  of 
it  now  ; — 


Altt — "Highland  Harry  back  again." 

WHAT  can  ane  say,  what  can  ane  sing, 

About  a  bairn  he  didna  ken — 
They're  a'  but  gapin',  glowrin'  things, 

Whate'er  they  turn  when  they  grow  men. 
But  here,  in  cauldrife  lowly  den, 

Unheeded  by  the  great  and  gay, 
Was  born  the  prince  of  Scottish  men 
That  ever  tuned  the  rural  lay. 
O  for  him  back  again, 

Coila's  Robin  back  again, 

O  I  wad  gi'e,  what  wad  I  not, 

For  sic  a  spirit  back  again. 
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Then  sing,  my  muse,  my  fairy  queen, 

Of  a'  the  motley  guests  were  there, 
Fond  Love  was  first  wi'  ardent  mien, 

And  Passion  wi'  impatient  air, 
Bold  Independence,  haggard  Care, 

Affections,  filial,  kind,  and  sweet—- 
And round  the  little  meteor's  lair 

The  fairies  danced  wi'  nimble  feet. 
O  for  him  back  again,  &c. 

Old  Caledonia's  herald  fair, 

The  angel  o'  her  song  sublime, 
Embraced  the  babe,  and  found  his  lair 

Besprinkled  wi'  the  winter  rime — 
Then  with  the  dews  of  fervent  clime, 

She  bathed  the  tiny  elf  amain, 
Which  raised  a  glow  that  hoary  Time 

Could  never,  never  cool  again. 

O  for  him  back  again,  &c. 

Though  I  have  written  the  above  off-hand  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  many,  many  a  lay  have  I  composed 
about  Robin,  some  of  which  I  may  introduce  by  and  by. 
In  the  meantime,  having  introduced  our  bard  into  that 
scene  where  his  joys  were  intense,  short-lived,  and  few,  and 
his  sufferings  grievous  and  many,  I  shall  leave  him  to  tell 
his  own  story  for  the  next  twenty-eight  years  himself,  as  I 
deem  an  auto-biography  of  all  other  biographies  the  most 
valuable,  and,  moreover,  would  deem  it  sacrilege  to  with- 
hold any  thing  that  emanated  from  our  bard's  own  pen. 
From  all  the  others  I  shall  collate  and  tell  the  story  my 
own  way.  But,  till  subsequent  to  the  end  of  his  own  nar- 
rative, there  really  requires  very  little  addition. 

"MAUCHLINE,  2d  August,  1787. 

«•  SIR, 

"  FOR  some  months  past  I  have  been  rambling  over  the 
country,  but  I  am  now  confined  with  some  lingering  com- 
plaints, originating,  as  I  take  it,  in  the  stomach.  To  divert 
my  spirits  a  little  in  this  miserable  fog  of  ennui,  I  have 
taken  a  whim  to  give  you  a  history  of  myself.  My  name 
has  made  some  little  noise  in  this  country  ;  you  have  done 
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me  the  honour  to  interest  yourself  very  warmly  in  my  be- 
half; and  I  think  a  faithful  account  of  what  character  of  a 
man  I  am,  and  how  I  came  by  that  character,  may  perhaps 
amuse  you  in  an  idle  moment.  I  will  give  you  an  honest 
narrative,  though  I  know  it  will  be  often  at  my  own  ex- 
pense ;  for  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  have,  like  Solomon,  whose 
character,  excepting  in  the  trifling  affair  of  wisdom,  I  some- 
times think  I  resemble, — I  have,  I  say,  like  him  turned  my 
eyes  to  behold  madness  and  folly,  and  like  him,  too,  fre- 
quently shaken  hands  with  their  intoxicating  friendship. — 
After  you  have  perused  these  pages,  should  you  think  them 
trifling  and  impertinent,  I  only  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
the  poor  author  wrote  them  under  some  twitching  qualms 
of  conscience,  arising  from  a  suspicion  that  he  was  doing 
what  he  ought  not  to  do  ;  a  predicament  he  has  more  than 
once  been  in  before. 

"  I  have  not  the  most  distant  pretensions  to  assume  that 
character  which  the  pye-coated  guardians  of  escutcheons 
call  a  gentleman.  When  at  Edinburgh  last  winter,  I  got 
acquainted  in  the  Herald's  office ;  and,  looking  through  that 
granary  of  honours,  I  there  found  almost  every  name  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  for  me, 

*  My  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  thro'  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood.' 

Gules,  purpure,  argent,  &c.  quite  disowned  me. 

"  My  father  was  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  was  thrown  by  early  misfortunes  on  the  world 
at  large;  where,  after  many  years'  wanderings  and  sojourn- 
ings,  he  picked  up  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  observation 
and  experience,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my 
little  pretensions  to  wisdom — I  have  met  with  few  who 
understood  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways,  equal  to 
him  ;  but  stubborn,  ungainly  integrity,  and  headlong,  un- 
governable irascibility,  are  disqualifying  circumstances ;  con- 
sequently, I  was  born  a  very  poor  man's  son.  For  the  first 
six  or  seven  years  of  my  life,  my  father  was  gardener  to  a 
worthy  gentleman  of  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Ayr.  Had  he  continued  in  that  station,  I  must  have 
marched  off  to  be  one  of  the  little  underlings  about  a  farm- 
house ;  but  it  was  his  dearest  wish  and  prayer  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  keep  his  children  under  his  own  eye,  till  they 
could  discern  between  good  and  evil;  so,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  generous  master,  my  father  ventured  on  a  small 
farm  on  his  estate.  At  those  years  I  was  by  no  means  a 
favourite  with  anybody.  I  was  a  good  deal  noted  for  a  re- 
tentive memory,  a  stubborn  sturdy  something  in  my  dispo- 
sition, and  an  enthusiastic  idiot  piety.  I  say  idiot  piety, 
because  I  was  then  but  a  child.  Though  it  cost  the  school- 
master some  thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  English  scho- 
lar ;  and  by  the  time  I.  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I 
was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and  particles.  In  my 
infant  and  boyish  days,  too,  I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman 
who  resided  in  the  family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance, 
credulity,  and  superstition.  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest 
collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning  de- 
vils, ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  spunkies, 
kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  cant- 
raips,  giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other  trump- 
ery. This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poetry  ;  but  had 
so  strong  an  effect  on  my  imagination,  that,  to  this  hour,  in 
my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
in  suspicious  places ;  and  though  nobody  can  be  more  scep- 
tical than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it  often  takes  an  effort 
of  philosophy  to  shake  off  these  idle  terrors.  The  earliest 
composition  that  I  recollect  taking  pleasure  in,  was  '  Tfie 
Vision  of  Mirza,'  and  a  hymn  of  Addison's  beginning,  *  How 
are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord !'  I  particularly  remember 
one  half-stanza  which  was  music  to  my  boyish  ear — 

'  For  though  on  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave — ' 

I  met  with  these  pieces  in  *  Mason's  English  Collection,' 
one  of  my  school-books.  The  first  two  books  I  ever  read 
in  private,  and  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  two 
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books  I  ever  read'since,  were  '  The  Life  of  Hannibal,'  and 
'  The  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace.'  Hannibal  gave 
my  young  ideas  such  a  turn,  that  I  used  to  strut  in  raptures 
up  and  down  after  the  recruiting  drum  and  bag-pipe,  and 
wish  myself  tall  enough  to  be  a  soldier ;  while  the  story  of 
Wallace  poured  a  Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins,  which 
will  boil  along  there  till  the  flood-gates  of  life  shut  in  eter- 
nal rest. 

"  Polemical  divinity  about  this  time  was  putting  the 
country  half  mad  ;  and  I,  ambitious  of  shining  in  conver- 
sation parties  on  Sundays,  between  sermons,  at  funerals, 
&c.,  used  a  few  years  afterwards  to  puzzle  Calvinism  with 
so  much  heat  and  indiscretion,  that  I  raised  a  hue  and  cry 
of  heresy  against  me,  which  has  not  ceased  to  this  hour. 

"  My  vicinity  to  Ayr  was  of  some  advantage  to  me.  My 
social  disposition,  when  not  checked  by  some  modifications 
of  spirited  pride,  was  like  our  catechism  definition  of  infini- 
tude, without  bounds  or  limits.  I  formed  several  connexions 
with  other  younkers,  who  possessed  superior  advantages ; 
the  youngling  actors  wiio  were  busy  in  the  rehearsal  of 
parts,  in  which  they  were  shortly  to  appear  on  the  stage  of 
life,  where,  alas !  I  was  destined  to  drudge  behind  the 
scenes.  It  is  not  commonly  at  this  green  age,  that  our 
young  gentry  have  a  just  sense  of  the  immense  distance 
between  them  and  their  ragged  playfellows.  It  takes  a  few 
dashes  into  the  world  to  give  the  young  great  man  that  pro- 
per, decent,  unnoticing  disregard  for  the  poor,  insignificant, 
stupid  devils,  the  mechanics  and  peasantry  around  him,  who 
were,  perhaps,  born  in  the  same  village.  My  young  supe- 
riors never  insulted  the  clouterly  appearance  of  my  plough- 
boy  carcase,  the  two  extremes  of  which  were  often  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  all  the  seasons.  They  would  give 
me  stray  volumes  of  books ;  among  them,  even  then,  I 
could  pick  up  some  observations,  and  one,  whose  heart,  I 
am  sure,  not  even  the  '  Munny  Begum'  scenes  have  tainted, 
helped  me  to  a  little  French.  Parting  with  these  my  young 
friends  and  benefactors,  as  they  occasionally  went  off  for 
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the  East  or  West  Indies,  was  often  to  me  a  sore  affliction  ; 
but  I  was  soon  called  to  more  serious  evils.  My  father's 
generous  master  died  ;  the  farm  proved  a  ruinous  bargain  ; 
and  to  clench  the  misfortune,  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
factor,  who  sat  for  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  one  in  my 
tale  of '  Twa  Dogs.'  My  father  was  advanced  in  life  when 
he  married  ;  I  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  and  he, 
worn  out  by  early  hardships,  was  unfit  for  labour.  My 
father's  spirit  was  soon  irritated,  but  not  easily  broken. 
There  was  a  freedom  in  his  lease  in  two  years  more,  and  to 
weather  these  two  years,  we  retrenched  our  expenses.  We 
lived  very  poorly :  I  was  a  dexterous  ploughman  for  my 
age ;  and  the  next  eldest  to  me  was  a  brother  (Gilbert)  who 
could  drive  the  plough  very  well,  and  help  me  to  thrash  the 
corn.  A  novel-writer  might,  perhaps,  have  viewed  these 
scenes  with  some  satisfaction,  but  so  did  not  I ;  my  indig- 
nation yet  boils  at  the  recollection  of  the  scoundrel  factor's 
insolent  threatening  letters,  which  used  to  set  us  all  in 
tears. 

"  This  kind  of  life — the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit, 
with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley-slave — brought  me  to 
my  sixteenth  year ;  a  little  before  which  period  I  first  com- 
mitted the  sin  of  rhyme.  You  know  our  country  custom 
of  coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the 
labours  of  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn  my  partner 
was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year  younger  than  myself. 
My  scarcity  of  English  denies  me  the  power  of  doing  her 
justice  in  that  language,  but  you  know  the  Scottish  idiom: 
she  was  a  '  bonnie,  -sweet,  sonsie  lass.'  In  short,  she,  alto- 
gether unwittingly  to  heVself,  initiated  me  in  that  delicious 
passion,  which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse 
prudence,  and  book-worm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first 
of  human  joys,  our  dearest  blessing  here  below !  How  she 
caught  the  contagion  I  cannot  tell ;  you  medical  people 
talk  much  of  infection  from  breathing  the  same  air,  the 
touch,  £c. :  but  I  never  expressly  said  I  loved  her.  Indeed, 
I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter  behind 
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with  her,  when  returning  in  the  evening  from  our  labours  ; 
why  the  tones  of  her  voice  made  my  heart-strings  thrill  like 
an  ^Eolian  harp  ;  and  particularly  why  my  pulse  beat  such 
a  furious  ratan,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little 
hand  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle-stings  and  thistles.  Among 
her  other  love-inspiring  qualities,  she  sung  sweetly  ;  and  it 
was  her  favourite  reel  to  which  I  attempted  giving  an  em- 
bodied vehicle  in  rhyme.  I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like  printed  ones,  com- 
posed by  men  who  had  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  my  girl  sung 
a  song  which  was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  small  country 
laird's  son,  on  one  of  his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was 
in  love ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as 
well  as  he  ;  for,  excepting  that  he  could  smear  sheep,  and 
cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had  no 
more  scholar-craft  than  myself. 

"  Thus  with  me  began  love  and  poetry,  which  at  times 
have  been  my  only,  and  till  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
have  been  my  highest  enjoyment.  My  father  struggled  on 
till  he  reached  the  freedom  in  his  lease,  when  he  entered 
on  a  larger  farm,  about  ten  miles  farther  in  the  country. 
The  nature  of  the  bargain  he  made  was  such  as  to  throw  a 
little  ready  money  into  his  hands  at  the  commencement  of 
his  lease,  otherwise  the  affair  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable. For  four  years  we  lived  comfortably  here,  but  a 
difference  commencing  between  him  and  his  landlord  as  to 
terms,  after  three  years  tossing  and  whirling  in  the  vortex 
of  litigation,  my  father  was  just  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
a  jail  by  a  consumption,  which,  after  two  years  promises, 
kindly  stepped  in,  and  carried  him  away  to  '  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest!' 

"  It  is  during  the  time  that  we  lived  on  this  farm,  that 
my  little  story  is  most  eventful.  I  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  perhaps,  the  most  ungainly  awkward  boy  in  the 
parish  :  no  solitaire  was  less  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
the  world.  What  I  knew  of  ancient  story  was  gathered 
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from  Salmon's  and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars  ;  and 
the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  modern  manners,  of  literature, 
and  criticism,  I  got  from  the  Spectator.  These,  with 
Pope's  works,  some  plays  of  Shakspeare,  Tull  and  Dick- 
son  on  Agriculture,  The  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
Justice's  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  and  Her- 
vey's  Meditations,  had  formed  the  whole  of  my  reading. 
The  collection  of  songs  was  my  vade  mecum.  1  pored  over 
them,  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song, 
verse  by  verse ;  carefully  noting  the  true  tender,  or  sub- 
lime, from  affectation  and  fustian.  I  am  convinced  I  owe 
to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic-craft,  such  as  it  is. 

"  In  my  seventeenth  year,  to  give  my  manners  a  brush, 
I  went  to  a  country  dancing-school.  My  father  had  an  un- 
accountable antipathy  against  these  meetings,  and  my  going 
was,  what  to  this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes.  My  father,  as  I  said  before,  was  subject  to  strong 
passions ;  from  that  instance  of  disobedience  in  me,  he  took 
a  sort  of  dislike  to  me,  which,  I  believe,  was  one  cause  of 
the  dissipation  which  marked  my  succeeding  years.  I  say 
dissipation,  comparatively  with  the  strictness,  and  sobriety, 
and  regularity  of  presbyterian  country  life  ;  for  though  the 
will-o'-wisp  meteors  of  thoughtless  whim  were  almost  the 
sole  lights  of  my  path,  yet  early  ingrained  piety  and  virtue 
kept  me,  for  several  years  afterwards,  within  the  line  of  in- 
nocence. The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an 
aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambition,  but  they 
were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclops  round  the  walls 
of  his  cave.  I  saw  my  father's  situation  entailed  on  me 
perpetual  labour.  The  only  two  openings  by  which  I  could 
enter  the  temple  of  fortune  were  the  gate  of  niggardly  eco- 
nomy, or  the  path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The 
first  is  so  contracted  an  aperture  I  never  could  squeeze 
myself  into  it ;  the  last  I  always  hated ;  there  was  con- 
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lamination  in  the  very  entrance!  Thus  abandoned  of 
aim  or  view  in  life,  with  a  strong  appetite  for  sociability, 
as  well  from  native  hilarity,  as  from  a  pride  of  observation 
and  remark;  a  constitutional  melancholy  or  hypochondriasm 
that  made  me  fly  solitude ;  add  to  these  incentives  to  social 
life,  my  reputation  for  bookish  knowledge,  a  certain  wild 
logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thought  something  like  the 
rudiments  of  good  sense  ;  and  it  will  not  seem  surprising 
that  I  was  generally  a  welcome  guest  where  I  visited,  or 
any  great  wonder  that  always,  where  two  or  three  met  to- 
gether, there  was  I  among  them.  But  far  beyond  all  other 
impulses  of  my  heart,  was  un  penchant  a  I  adorable  moitie 
du  genre  humain.  My  heart  was  completely  tinder,  and 
was  eternally  lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other  ;  and,  as 
in  every  other  warfare  in  this  world,  my  fortune  was  vari- 
ous; sometimes  I  was  received  with  favour,  and  sometimes 
I  was  mortified  with  a  repulse.  At  the  plough,  scythe,  or 
reap-hook,  I  feared  no  competitor,  and  thus  I  set  absolute 
want  at  defiance ;  and  as  I  never  cared  farther  for  my  la- 
bours than  while  I  was  in  actual  exercise,  I  spent  the.  even- 
ings in  the  way  after  my  own  heart.  A  country  lad  seldom 
carries  on  a  love  adventure  without  an  assistant  confidant. 
I  possessed  a  curiosity,  zeal,  and  intrepid  dexterity,  that 
recommended  me  as  a  proper  second  on  these  occasions  ; 
and  I  dare  say  I  felt  as  much  pleasure  in  being  in  the  se- 
cret of  half  the  loves  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  as  ever 
did  statesman  in  knowing  the  intrigues  of  half  the  courts 
of  Europe.  The  very  goose-feather  in  my  hand  seems  to 
know  instinctively  the  well-worn  path  of  my  imagination, 
the  favourite  theme  of  my  song,  and  is  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  giving  you  a  couple  of  paragraphs  on  the 
love-adventures  of  my  compeers,  the  humble  inmates  of  the 
farm-house  and  cottage ;  but  the  grave  sons  of  science, 
ambition,  or  avarice  baptize  these  things  by  the  name  of 
follies.  To  the  sons  and  daughters  of  labour  and  poverty 
they  are  matters  of  the  most  serious  nature  :  to  them  the 
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ardent  hope,  the  stolen  interview,  the  tender  farewell,  are 
the  greatest  and  most  delicious  parts  of  their  enjoyments. 

"  Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made  some 
alteration  in  my  mind  and  manners,  was,  that  I  spent  my 
nineteenth  summer  on  a  smuggling  coast,  a  good  distance 
from  home,  at  a  noted  school,  to  learn  mensuration,  sur- 
veying, dialling,  &c.,  in  which  I  made  a  pretty  good  pro- 
gress. But  I  made  a  greater  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  contraband  trade  was  at  that  time  very 
successful,  and  it  sometimes  happened  to  me  to  fall  in  with 
those  who  carried  it  on.  Scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and 
roaring  dissipation  were,  till  this  time,  new  to  me  ;  but  I 
was  no  enemy  to  social  life.  Here,  though  I  learnt  to  fill 
my  glass,  and  to  mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble, 
yet  I  went  on  with  a  high  hand  with  my  geometry,  till  the 
sun  entered  Virgo, — a  month  which  is  always  a  carnival  in 
my  bosom,  when  a  charming  filette,  who  lived  next  door  to 
the  school,  overset  my  trigonometry,  and  set  me  off  at  a 
tangent  from  the  spheres  of  my  studies.  I,  however,  strug- 
gled on  with  my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few  days  more ; 
but  stepping  into  the  garden  one  charming  noon  to  take 
the  sun's  altitude,  there  I  met  my  angel 

'  Like  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a  fairer  flower .' 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more  good  at 
school.  The  remaining  week  I  staid  I  did  nothing  but 
craze  the  faculties  of  my  soul  about  her,  or  steal  out  to  meet 
her  ;  and  the  two  last  nights  of  my  stay  in  the  country,  had 
sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,  the  image  of  this  modest  and  inno- 
cent girl  had  kept  me  guiltless. 

"  I  returned  home  very  considerably  improved.  My 
reading  was  enlarged  with  the  very  important  addition  of 
Thomson's  and  Shenstone's  Works ;  I  had  seen  human  na- 
ture in  a  new  phasis  ;  and  I  engaged  several  of  my  school- 
fellows to  keep  up  a  literary  correspondence  with  me.  This 
improved  me  in  composition.  I  had  met  with  a  collection 
of  letters  by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I  pored 
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over  them  most  devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of  any  of  my  own 
letters  that  pleased  me,  and  a  comparison  between  them 
and  the  composition  of  most  of  my  correspondents  flattered 
my  vanity.  I  carried  this  whim  so  far,  that  though  I  had 
not  three-farthings'  worth  of  business  in  the  world,  yet 
almost  every  post  brought  me  as  many  letters  as  if  I  had 
been  a  broad  plodding  son  of  the  day-book  and  ledger. 

"  My  life  flowed  on  much  in  the  same  course  till  my 
twenty-third  year.  Vive  Varnour,  et  vive  la  bagatelle,  were 
my  sole  principles  of  action.  The  addition  of  two  more 
authors  to  my  library  gave  me  great  pleasure  ;  Sterne  and 
Mackenzie,  Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Man  of  Feeling, 
were  my  bosom  favourites.  Poesy  was  still  a  darling  walk 
for  my  mind,  but  it  was  only  indulged  in  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  hour.  I  had  usually  half-a-dozen  or  more 
pieces  on  hand  ;  I  took  up  one  or  other  as  it  suited  the 
momentary  tone  of  the  mind,  and  dismissed  the  work  as  it 
bordered  on  fatigue.  My  passions,  when  once  lighted  up, 
raged  like  so  many  devils,  till  they  got  vent  in  rhyme  ;  and 
then  the  conning  over  my  verses,  like  a  spell,  soothed  all 
into  quiet !  None  of  the  rhymes  of  those  days  are  in  print 
except  '  Winter, — a  dirge,'  the  eldest  of  rny  printed  pieces  ; 
'  The  Death  of  poor  Maillie,'  '  John  Barleycorn/  and  songs 
first,  second,  and  third.  Song  second  was  the  ebullition  of 
that  passion  which  ended  the  forementioned  school-business. 

"  My  twenty-third  year  was  to  me  an  important  era. 
Partly  through  whim,  and  partly  that  I  wished  to  set  about 
doing  something  in  life,  I  joined  a  flax-dresser  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  (Irvine,)  to  learn  his  trade.  This  was  an  un- 
lucky affair.  My  *  *  *  and  to  finish  the  whole,  as 
we  were  giving  a  welcome  carousal  to  the  new  year,  the 
shop  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and  I  was  left,  like  a 
true  poet,  not  worth  a  sixpence. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  scheme  ;  the  clouds  of 
misfortune  were  gathering  thick  round  my  father's  head  ; 
and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  he  was  visibly  far  gone  in  a  con- 
sumption ;  and  to  crown  my  distresses,  a  belle  Jille,  whom 
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I  adored,  and  who  had  pledged  her  soul  to  meet  me  in  the 
field  of  matrimony,  jilted  me,  with  peculiar  circumstances 
of  mortification.  The  finishing  evil  that  brought  up  the 
rear  of  this  infernal  file,  was  my  constitutional  melancholy 
being  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  three  months  I 
was  in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  hopeless 
wretches  who  have  got  their  mittimus, — depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed ! 

"  From  this  adventure  I  learned  something  of  a  town- 
life  ;  but  the  principal  thing  which  gave  my  mind  a  turn, 
was  a  friendship  I  formed  with  a  young  fellow,  a  very  noble 
character,  but  a  hapless  son  of  misfortune.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  simple  mechanic  ;  but  a  great  man  in  the  neighbour- 
hood taking  him  under  his  patronage,  gave  him  a  genteel 
education,  with  a  view  of  bettering  his  situation  in  life. 
The  patron  dying  just  as  he  was  ready  to  launch  out  into 
the  world,  the  poor  fellow  in  despair  went  to  sea  ;  where, 
after  a  variety  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  a  little  before  I  was 
acquainted  with  him  he  had  been  set  on  shore  by  an  Ameri- 
can privateer,  on  the  wild  coast  of  Connaught,  stripped  of 
every  thing.  I  cannot  quit  this  poor  fellow's  story  without 
adding,  that  he  is  at  this  time  master  of  a  large  West- 
Indiaman  belonging  to  the  Thames. 

**  His  mind  was  fraught  with  independence,  magnanimity, 
and  every  manly  virtue.  I  loved  and  admired  him  to  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  course  strove  to  imitate  him. 
In  some  measure  I  succeeded  ;  I  had  pride  before,  but  he 
taught  it  to  flow  in  proper  channels.  His  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  vastly  superior  to  mine,  and  I  was  all  atten- 
tion to  learn.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  who  was  a 
greater  fool  than  myself  where  woman  was  the  presiding 
star  ;  but  he  spoke  of  illicit  love  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor, 
which  hitherto  I  had  regarded  with  horror.  Here  his 
friendship  did  me  a  mischief,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  soon  after  I  resumed  the  plough,  I  wrote  the  '  Poet's 
Welcome.'*  My  reading  only  increased  while  in  this  town 

'  *  Rob  the  Rhymer's  Welcome  to  his  Bastard  Child.' 
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by  two  stray  volumes  of  Pamela,  and  one  of  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  which  gave  me  some  idea  of  novels. 
Rhyme,  except  some  religious  pieces  that  are  in  print,  I 
had  given  up  ;  but  meeting  with  Ferguson's  Scottish 
Poems,  I  strung  anew  my  wildly-sounding  lyre  with  emu- 
lating vigour.  When  my  father  died,  his  all  went  among 
the  hell-hounds  that  prowl  in  the  kennel  of  justice;  but 
we  made  a  shift  to  collect  a  little  money  in  the  family 
amongst  us,  with  which,  to  keep  us  together,  my  brother 
and  I  took  a  neighbouring  farm.  My  brother  wanted  my 
hair-brained  imagination,  as  well  as  my  social  and  amorous 
madness  ;  but  in  good  sense,  and  every  sober  qualification, 
he  was  far  my.superior. 

"  I  entered  on  this  farm  with  a  full  resolution,  '  come, 
go  to,  I  will  be  wise !'  I  read  farming  books,  I  calculated 
crops  ;  I  attended  markets ;  and  in  short,  in  spite  of  the 
devil,  and  the  world,  arid  the  flesh,  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  a  wise  man  ;  but  the  first  year,  from  unfortunately 
buying  bad  seed,  the  second  from  a  late  harvest,  we  lost 
half  our  crops.  This  overset  all  my  wisdom,  and  I  return- 
ed, '  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  wash- 
ed, to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.' 

"  I  now  began  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
maker  of  rhymes.  The  first  of  my  poetic  offspring  that  saw 
the  light,  was  a  burlesque  lamentation  on  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  reverend  Calvinists,  both  of  them  dramatis 
personcB  in  my  «  Holy  Fair.'  I  had  a  notion  myself  that 
the  piece  had  some  merit ;  but,  to  prevent  the  worst,  I 
gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend,  who  was  very  fond  of  such 
things,  and  told  him  that  I  could  not  guess  who  was  the 
author  of  it,  but  that  I  thought  it  pretty  clever.  With 
a  certain  description  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  it  met 
with  a  roar  of  applause.  '  Holy  Willie's  Prayer'  next 
made  its  appearance,  and  alarmed  the  kirk-session  so  much, 
that  they  held  several  meetings  to  look  over  their  spiritual 
artillery,  if  happily  any  of  it  might  be  pointed  against  pro- 
fane rhymers.  Unluckily  for  me,  my  wanderings  led  me 
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on  another  side,  within  point-blank  shot  of  their  heaviest 
metal.  This  is  the  unfortunate  story  that  gave  rise  to  my 
printed  poem,  '  The  Lament.'  This  was  a  most  melan- 
choly affair,  which  I  cannot  yet  bear  to  reflect  on,  and  had 
very  nearly  given  me  one  or  two  of  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions for  a  place  among  those  who  have  lost  the  chart,  and 
mistaken  the  reckoning  of  rationality.  I  gave  up  my  part 
of  the  farm  to  my  brother ;  in  truth  it  was  only  nominally 
mine ;  and  made  what  little  preparation  was  in  my  power 
for  Jamaica.  But,  before  leaving  my  native  country  for 
ever,  I  resolved  to  publish  my  poems.  I  weighed  my  pro- 
ductions as  impartially  as  was  in  my  power  ;  I  thought  they 
had  merit ;  and  it  was  a  delicious  idea  that  I  should  be 
called  a  clever  fellow,  even  though  it  should  never  reach 
my  ears — a  poor  negro-driver — or  perhaps  a  victim  to  that 
inhospitable  clime,  and  gone  to  the  world  of  spirits !  I 
can  truly  say,  that  pauvre  inconnu  as  I  then  was,  I  had 
pretty  nearly  as  high  an  idea  of  myself  and  of  my  works  as 
I  have  at  this  moment,  when  the  public  has  decided  in 
their  favour.  It  ever  was  my  opinion  that  the  mistakes 
and  blunders,  both  in  a  rational  and  religious  point  of 
view,  of  which  we  see  thousands  daily  guilty,  are  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  themselves.  To  know  myself  had  been 
all  along  my  constant  study.  I  weighed  myself  alone  ;  I 
balanced  myself  with  others  ;  I  watched  every  means  of 
information,  to  see  how  much  ground  I  occupied  as  a  man 
and  as  a  poet ;  I  studied  assiduously  Nature's  design  in  my 
formation — where  the  lights  and  shades  in  my  character 
were  intended.  I  was  pretty  confident  my  poems  would 
meet  with  some  applause  ;  but  at  the  worst,  the  roar  of 
the  Atlantic  would  deafen  the  voice  of  censure,  and  the 
novelty  of  West  Indian  scenes  make  me  forget  neglect.  I 
threw  off  six  hundred  copies,  of  which  I  had  got  subscrip- 
tions for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  My  vanity  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with  from  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  besides,  I  pocketed,  all  expenses  deducted,  nearly 
twenty  pounds.  This  sum  came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was 
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thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for  want  of  money  to  procure 
my  passage.  As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the 
price  of  wafting  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage 
passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde 
for 

'  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.' 

"  I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill-advised 
people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my 
heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends  ; 
my  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock  ;  I  had  composed 
the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia — '  The 
gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,'  when  a  letter  from  Dr 
Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine,  overthrew  all  my  schemes, 
by  opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.  The 
doctor  belonged  to  a  set  of  critics,  for  whose  applause  I 
had  not  dared  to  hope.  His  opinion,  that  I  would  meet 
with  encouragement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition, 
fired  me  so  much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without 
a  single  acquaintance,  or  a  single  letter  of  introduction. 
The  baneful  star  that  had  so  long  shed  its  blasting  influence 
in  my  zenith,  for  once  made  a  revolution  to  the  nadir  ;  and 
a  kind  Providence  placed  me  under  the  patronage  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  men,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  Oublie  moi, 
grand  Dieu,  sijamaisje  toublie  ! 

"  I  need  relate  no  farther.  At  Edinburgh  I  was  in  a 
new  world ;  I  mingled  among  many  classes  of  men,  but  all 
of  them  new  to  me,  and  I  was  all  attention  to  '  catch'  the 
characters  and  '  the  manners  living  as  they  rise.'  Whether 
I  have  profited,  time  will  show." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HIS  EDUCATION. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools, 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  and  stools ; 
If  honest  Nature  made  you/bofo, 

What  sairs  your  grammars  ? 
Ye'd  better  taeu  up  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin-haimners. 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hashes, 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes, 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak  ; 
And  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek ! 

BURNS  was  put  to  school  in  his  seventh  year  along  with 
his  brother  Gilbert,  who  must  then  only  have  been  in  his 
fifth.  Their  teacher  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Murdoch,  who  was  hired  by  five  cottagers  to  teach  their 
children,  and  board  with  each  family  by  turns.  A  lad  in 
such  dependent  circumstances  is  generally  the  very  best 
and  most  attentive  of  all  teachers,  especially  when  he  comes 
so  often  in  contact  with  the  parents  and  children  together  ; 
and  Mr  Murdoch  seems  to  have  been  both  a  diligent  and 
ingenious  youth,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  pupils. 
The  two  boys  were  both  apt  learners,  Gilbert  rather  the 
better,  as  well  as  the  better  tempered  and  more  cheerful. 
Robert  appears  to  have  been  a  dour  sulky  callan — his  in- 
tense jealousy  of  all  superiority  probably  even  then  keep- 
ing him  unhappy  and  melancholy.  Mr  Murdoch,  their 
master,  says,  that  he  tried  to  teach  them  a  little  sacred 
music,  but  found  this  impracticable,  there  being  no 
music  in  either  of  their  souls.  That  as  for  Robert,  his  ear 
was  so  completely  dull,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  one 
tune  from  another,  and  his  voice  so  untuneable,  that  he 
could  not  frame  a  note,  and  was  left  behind  by  all  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  school. 
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This  is  a  most  startling  position.  It  was  no  wonder 
poor  Robert  was  sulky  and  melancholy — to  think  that  the 
boy,  in  whose  soul  the  very  springs  of  music  swelled,  should 
have  been  left  behind  and  laughed  at  by  every  gaping 
ragged  urchin  in  the  school,  is  really  unspeakably  ridicu- 
lous. I  wish  he  had  threshed  them  all  well — the  boys  at  least. 
I  think  I  see  him  with  his  dark  looks  standing  in  a  corner, 
and  bumming  away  like  a  drone  bee,  and  the  girls  look- 
ing askance  at  him — as  much  as  to  say,  Master,  why  not 
make  that  droning  cuif  hold  his  peace  ? — Was  it  any 
wonder  Robert  Burns  was  a  dour  melancholy  boy  ? — No, 
no,  Mr  Murdoch,  you  must  not  try  to  impose  upon 
poets  in  that  way.  That  he  had  a  stiff  and  untunable 
voice,  every  one  who  knew  him  will  allow;  and  that  he 
could  never  sing  a  stave^ll  his  life  to  any  purpose  I  admit, 
but  to  tell  me  that  Robert  Burns  had  no  ear  for  music,  or 
could  not  distinguish  tunes,  and  appreciate  their  excellen- 
cies, is  the  same  as  to  tell  me  it  is  not  summer  makes  the 
flowers  to  spring,  nor  winter  that  makes  them  fade.  The 
general  strain  of  Burns'  poetry  proves  him  to  have  had  one 
of  the  best  tuned  ears  in  the  world.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
Tom  Campbell's  poetry  and  Moore's  palling  harmonicon, 
there  are  no  strains  more  mellifluous,  varied,  and  suited  to 
the  various  subjects  than  those  of  Burns,  which  proves  the 
true  perception  of  his  ear  beyond  disputation.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  no  voice  ;  but  who  that  reads  his  poetry  would 
say  that  he  was  void  of  an  ear  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  music,  knew  every  old  Highland  and 
Lowland  air,  and  had  many  especial  favourites  among 
them,  and  yet  to  have  heard  him  attempt  singing,  any  un- 
initiated judge  would  have  deemed  he  had  no  ear.  He 
was  accustomed  for  a  number  of  years  to  treat  his  sporting 
friends  with  a  grand  annual  chase  in  the  vicinity  of 
Abbotsford,  when  our  greyhounds  were  pitched  against 
each  other,  and  a  great  deal  of  sport  went  on.  Then  at 
dinner  it  was  the  law  that  every  gentleman  present  was  to 
sing  one  song  at  least.  It  was  on  those  occasions  only  that 
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I  ever  heard  Sir  Walter  attempt  singing,  when  he  generally 
gave  us  a  short  old  song,  such  as  Tarry  woo  or  The  weary 
pund  oj  tow.  His  mode  of  singing  was  very  original, — he 
pitched  on  a  low  bass  key,  and  sung  straight  on  from  be- 
ginning to  end  without  rising  or  falling  a  note.  After  all, 
he  had  not  so  good  an  ear  as  Burns,  judging  from  his  poetry, 
which  is  rarely  melodious.  It  has  spirit  and  animation,  and 
a  sort  of  battle  rapidity  quite  peculiar,  but  seldom  any  true 
melody. 

But  to  return  to  our  sulky  unmusical  scholar, — it  appears 
that  his  education  was  rather  liberal  for  his  station.  Mur- 
doch says  he  was  considerably  grounded  in  English  when 
he  came  to  him.  He  was  with  Murdoch  two  years,  who 
having  very  few  pupils,  would  be  of  course  enabled  to  ad- 
vance him  considerably.  He  learned  him  to  spell,  dividing 
the  words  into  syllables  by  rule,  which,  begging  Mr  Mur- 
doch's pardon,  is  no  very  good  way.  I  like  best  to  hear  a 
boy  run  straight  over  a  long  word,  because  in  syllabling 
them  he  often  gets  into  scrapes.  Then  he  learned  him  to 
read  his  Bible,  which  was  right;  and  then  Mason's  Collec- 
tion, and  Fisher's  English  Grammar  ;  and  he  likewise  made 
him  learn  a  great  number  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  by  heart, 
and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  these.  Then 
he  occasionally  made  him  turn  prose  into  verse  and  verse 
into  prose,  which  tended  without  doubt  both  to  improve  his 
writing  and  his  taste.  Then  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was 
again  sent  to  Dalrymple  school,  week  about  with  his  brother, 
for  a  whole  summer — then  to  board  with  Mr  Murdoch  at 
Ayr,  where  he  revised  his  grammar  and  writing,  and  began 
French.  Gilbert  seems  to  have  mistaken  himself  a  little 
about  this,  for  he  says  he  was  called  away  at  the  end  of  one 
week  to  assist  with  the  harvest,  and  that  he  was  sent  back 
for  other  two  weeks  afterwards  and  no  more.  Murdoch 
says,  that  in  1773,  he  went  to  board  and  lodge  with  him, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  one  week  he  began  him  in  the 
French,  which  he  attacked  with  great  courage,  till  finally 
called  home  to  assist  with  the  harvest.  The  difference  is 
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of  small  consequence,  but  if  he  was  only  that  space  of 
time,  it  was  hardly  worth  mentioning  in  such  terms  as  the 
worthy  dominie  has  done. 

Burns  continued  studying  the  French  at  all  his  leisure 
hours,  and  made  himself  a  considerable  proficient,  so  much 
so  that  he  could  read  and  understand  any  French  author  in 
prose.  He  next  procured  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  began  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Robertson, 
schoolmaster  at  Ayr,  to  study  that  language,  but  found  it 
dry  and  unprofitable,  and  could  not  stick  closely  to  it,  rarely 
above  a  week  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  but  a  few  days,  but 
uniformly  returned  to  it  when  any  way  chagrined  or 
disappointed  by  the  lasses.  This  is  excessively  good,  and 
rates  the  Latin  much  as  I  have  always  estimated  it.  When 
Burns  was  disappointed  in  his  love  affairs,  he  returned 
to  his  Latin  for  a  cold  bath. 

In  short,  Burns  got  sufficient  eflucation  for  a  poet  of 
nature,  and  the  further  he  had  proceeded  with  the  one,  he 
would  have  retrograded  in  the  other.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  unsophisticated  nature  can  spring  from  the 
interior  of  a  college  ;  for  though  blinks  of  it  may  shine  out 
here  and  there,  it  is  instantly  clouded  by  affectation.  Burns 
was  quite  sensible  of  this, as  appears  from  his  droll  stanza: — 

"  Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire  ; 
Then  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  and  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  muse,  tho'  hamely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart." 

Neither  was  Burns'  reading  at  all  deficient.  Before  he 
reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  had  perused  a  share  of  all  the 
sorts  of  literature  in  his  country.  He  had  read  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible, — Derham's  Physico  and  Astro-theolo- 
gy ;  (this  latter  a  very  excellent  work  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  young  mind  ;)  The  adventures  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  uniformly  the  first  work  that  attaches  a  Scotsman 
to  the  poetry  and  the  freedom  of  his  country ;  and  which 
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poured  a  tide  of  Scottish  prej  udice  into  his  veins,  which  boiled 
there  indeed,  till  the  floodgates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest. 
Then  he  had  a  perusal  of  Salmon's  Geography, — Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding, — Pope's  poetical  works,  includ- 
ing his  Iliad,  a  glorious  poem  in  my  estimation, — sundry 
works  on  Agriculture  and  Gardening, — Taylor  on  Original 
Sin.  He  had,  moreover,  Harvey's  Meditations,  a  work  that 
was  to  be  found  on  every  Scottish  peasant's  book  deal,  along 
with  Boston's  Fourfold  state  of  man, — Ramsay's  Gentle 
Shepherd,  and  some  large  sheaves  of  Ballads.  All  these 
Burns  possessed  in  his  early  youth,  and  what  occasion  had 
any  lyrical  poet  for  more  ?  He  had  besides  Ferguson's 
poems,  and  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  the  best  book  in  the 
world,  next  to  the  Old  Testament,  for  a  young  poet  to  per- 
use. If  we  add  to  these  Pamela,  Peregrine  Pickle,  an<? 
Count  Fathom,  and  perhaps  others,  which  I  may  have  for- 
got ; — I  say  again,  what  occasion  had  any  young  poet  for 
more  ?  It  is  not  extensive  learning,  nor  extensive  miscel- 
laneous reading  that  he  requires,  it  is  a  few  good  models 
to  admire  and  study  closely.  I  cannot  think  of  such  a  trea- 
sure as  he  possessed  in  the  days  of  his  youthful  ardour, 
without  envying  him.  These,  as  I  said,  he  possessed  before 
reaching  his  seventeenth  year,  and  subsequent  to  this  he 
spent  a  summer  at  the  school  of  Kirkoswald,  in  the  study 
of  mensuration  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  arith- 
metic, in  which  he  made  good  progress,  and  thus  at  man- 
hood nominally  terminated  his  education.  But  by  this 
time  the  book  of  nature  was  unfolded  to  him,  so  that 
brightest  era  of  his  was  still  beginning  to  begin. 

While  on  this  subject  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  an 
anecdote  which  pleased  me  exceedingly,  having  once  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  so  decidedly  myself : — When  Burns 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  friend  and  preceptor, 
Mr  Murdoch,  paid  a  visit  to  the  family,  to  take  leave  of 
them  all  before  proceeding  into  Carrick,  and  brought  with 
him  a  present  of  an  English  Grammar,  and  the  tragedy  of 
'  Titus  Andronicus.'  By  way  of  passing  the  evening,  the 
£  2 
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dominie,  with  an  inconceivable  perversion  of  taste,  began 
to  read  the  beastly  tragedy  to  the  family  circle,  which  soon 
had  the  delicacy  and  good  sense  to  stop  him.  The  old 
sire  desired  Mr  Murdoch  to  leave  it  nevertheless,  for 
though  they  declined  hearing  it  at  present,  they  might 
read  it  at  their  leisure  ;  but  Robert  strenuously  insisted, 
that  if  it  were  left  there,  he  would  burn  it  in  the  fire. 
So  the  dominie  was  obliged  to  take  his  present  away  home 
with  him,  and  leave  the  *  School  for  Love'  in  its  place. 
Well  done  Robert ;  fond  as  you  were  of  books,  you  were 
quite  right  not  to  suffer  such  a  tissue  of  foul  garbage  to 
settle  in  the  cot  where  your  sisters  resided.  I  first  read 
that  abominable  tragedy  on  board  of  a  Stornovvay  sloop, 
off  the  coast  of  Sutherland  ;  and  when  I  came  to  that 
place  where  the  mutilated  form  of  the  lovely  Lavinia 
enters,  I  had  up  my  hand  to  toss  the  volume  into  the  sea, 
but  the  genuine  metal  that  it  contained  in  Macbeth,  King 
Lear,  and  Coriolanus,  saved  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  YOUTHFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  BURNS. 

O  Life !  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning, 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold  pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning, 

We  frisk  away, 
Like  school-boys  at  the  expected  warning, 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  uear, 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear, 
Short  while  it  grieves. 

WHY  the  sons  of  William  Burnes  should  have  changed 
the  family  name,  is  rather  unaccountable,  but  it  must  have 
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been  with  his  acquiescence  ;  for  if  he  had  disapproved  of  it, 
it  would  not  have  been  done.  But  it  was  only  in  the 
spelling,  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  by  the  original 
spelling  is  the  very  same  to  this  day  ;  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  have  originated  in  his  conscious  change  of  principles, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

The  first  adventure  in  which  we  find  our  Bard  engaged, 
was  rather  an  unpleasant  one,  and  occultly  emblematical  of 
his  future  fortunes.  While  his  youthful  mother  was  still 
on  the  straw,  the  miserable  clay  cottage  fell  above  her 
and  the  infant  bard,  who  both  narrowly  escaped,  first 
being  smothered  to  death,  and  then  of  being  starved  by 
cold,  as  they  were  conveyed  through  the  frost  and  snow  by 
night  to  another  dwelling.  It  is  a  pity  that  neither  he 
nor  Gilbert  have  left  us  any  school  anecdotes  about  him, 
how  he  demeaned  himself  among  his  youthful  compeers  ; 
if  he  was  a  good  battler,  and  gave  and  got  frequent  bloody 
noses  in  the  presence  of  his  associate  nymphs, — or  if  he 
was  shy  toward  the  latter,  and  pretended  to  shun  them. 
These  should  all  have  been  told,  and  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words.  That  he  was  overbearing  among 
them  I  have  no  doubt,  and  consequently  ill  liked,  for  that 
was  his  general  character  through  life.  Save  for  his 
splendid  abilities,  he  never  would  have  been  either  general- 
ly respected  or  beloved.  James  Moffat,  Esquire,  and  I, 
once  got  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Poet's  in  to  drink  with 
us  at  Cumnock.  Moffat,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Burns,  arid  sung  many  of  his  songs  very  well,  examined  the 
man,  who  was  a  weaver,  most  minutely  about  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  known  very  little  about  Burns.  I 
remember  only  one  expression  distinctly,  "  He  was  amaist 
a  man  when  I.  was  but  a  callan,  but  I  was  aye  rather  feared 
for  him.  Except  among  the  glaiket  hizzies,  he  was  a  verra 
ill  likit  lad  when  he  was  young."  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  Bard's  own  feelings,  from  the  following  stanzas 
composed  by  him  when  sitting  between  the  stilts  of  the 
plough  : 

E3 
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Ah  !  wae  is  me,  my  mother  dear, 

A  man  of  strive  you've  born  me ; 
For  sair  contention  I  maun  bear, 

They  hate,  revile,  and  scorn  me. 

I  ne'er  could  lend  on  bill  or  bond, 

Per  cent  has  never  blest  me  ; 
And  borrowing,  on  the  other  hand, 

The  deil  a  ane  will  trust  me. 

Yet  though  a  coin  denied  wight, 

By  Fortune  quite  discarded, 
You  see  how  I'm,  baith  day  and  night, 

By  lad  and  lass  blackguarded. 

From  the  time  that  poor  Burns  was  able  to  put  his  hand 
to  a  turn,  he  was  obliged  to  toil  hard  for  his  own  and  his 
parents'  bread,  which  he  seems  to  have  done  with  all  the 
energy  and  good  will  of  the  most  dutiful  son.  His  father 
took  the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant  from  his  kind  master  and 
friend,  Provost  Ferguson,  who  lent  him  .£100  to  help  him 
to  stock  it.  The  farm  was  between  eighty  and  ninety 
acres,  and  the  rent  was  to  be  <£40  for  the  first  six  years, 
and  -£45  afterwards.  This  was  only  ten  shillings  per  acre 
at  the  highest,  and  one  would  think  to  read  this  cheap 
enough ;  but  the  soil  it  seems  was  ungenial,  and,  despite 
every  exertion  and  retrenchment,  gave  annual  tokens  of 
beating  them.  They  lived  perfectly  retired,  and  saw 
nobody  but  the  members  of  their  own  family.  The  father 
was  the  only  companion  of  the  boys,  and  the  sons  of  the 
father.  They  toiled  together,  conversing  as  they  toiled, 
and  eat  their  meals  together  in  cheerful  converse.  The 
girls  read,  and  the  boys  studied  arithmetic  under  their 
father's  tuition  in  the  evening,  and  then  every  day  was 
concluded  by  family  worship. 

But  it  soon  became  manifest  to  them  all,  that  this  primi- 
tive life  was  not  long  to  continue,  and  that  the  happy  family 
circle  was  to  be  broken  up.  The  produce  of  Mount  O1U 
phant  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  a  scanty 
means  of  subsistence  to  the  family,  and  old  Burnes  soon  got 
into  difficulties.  His  cattle  died,  or  were  lost  by  accident ; 
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his  crops  failed,  and  debts  were  accumulating.  To  these 
buffetings  of  misfortune,  the  family  could  only  oppose 
hard  labour,  and  the  most  rigid  economy.  They  lived  so 
sparingly,  that  butcher  meat  was  a  stranger  in  their  dwell- 
ing for  years.  They  all  wrought,  and  had  no  hired  servant. 
Among  the  rest,  Robert  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  youthful  strength,  and  rather  beyond  it.  At  thir- 
teen he  took  the  barn,  and  thrashed  the  crop,  with  occasional 
assistance  from  Gilbert.  At  fifteen  he  relieved  his  father 
and  took  the  plough,  while  Gilbert  drove  the  team  ;  and, 
to  help  the  old  man  forward  with  the  odd  things,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrash  evening  and  morning.  They  had  likewise 
to  mow  the  hay,  reap  in  harvest,  and  go  through  the  whole 
labour  of  the  farm,  and  yet  all  would  not  do.  Robert  is 
represented  as  an  excellent  and  hard  worker  ;  but  this  op- 
pression so  early  in  life,  doubtless  contributed  to  mould  his 
form  into  the  peasant  make  which  he  bore  through  life. 

This  is  a  grievous  picture  of  an  industrious  and  virtuous 
family,  representing  one  of  those  cases  which  have  been  of 
so  frequent  occurrence  of  late  years.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment so  delightful  as  that  of  a  farmer,  when  he  finds  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  he  can  make  the  two  ends  to  meet. 
But  when  he  finds  that  for  all  his  toil  and  care,  he  is  an 
annual  loser,  and  still  reducing  his  small  stock  instead  of 
increasing  it,  and  is  engaged  in  a  bargain  which  he  cannot 
get  quit  of,  I  know  of  no  more  vexatious  circumstance. 
It  is  amazing  what  exertions  a  family  will  make,  when  they 
find  that  success  is  in  their  power ;  but  when  once  they 
find  that  success  is  impracticable,  then  all  goes  wrong  to- 
gether. There  is  one  thing  quite  manifest,  which  is,  that 
old  Burnes  was  too  poor  a  man  ever  to  expect  success  in 
forming.  To  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  £100  to  help 
to  stock  a  farm  at  <£40  of  rent,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Why,  in  those  days,  the  sum  itself  was  quite  sufficient,  so 
that  William  Burnes  must  have  been  literally  worth  no- 
thing. We  hear  no  more  of  that  £100 ;  but  when  Provost 
Ferguson  died,  that  sum  would  necessarily  be  called  up, 
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and  then  where  was  the  stock  of  old  Burnes  to  carry  on 
the  farming  and  support  a  family  ? 

The  anguish  of  mind  which  such  a  spirit  as  the  Poet's 
must  have  suffered  under  such  circumstances,  may  easily  be 
conceived.  He  saw  his  father  wearing  old,  and  broken  down 
both  in  health  and  spirits,  and  no  prospects  opening  to 
himself,  but  the  toil  of  a  galley  slave,  and  all  that  toil  ex- 
pended to  no  purpose.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  Burns 
became  a  melancholy  looking  man  ?  A  most  unhappy  man 
he  had  been  during  his  whole  life,  save  in  his  hours  of 
excitation ;  and  when  his  hard  fortune  and  temperament  of 
mind  are  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  no  man,  nor 
was  there  ever  a  man,  whose  casual  indulgencies  in  love  and 
drink  I  can  more  readily  excuse.  About  this  period  too, 
he  began  to  complain  frequently  of  a  dull,  heavy  headache 
in  the  evenings,  which  I  can  easily  account  for  from  ex- 
perience. He  had  been  sitting  up  with  some  of  the  lasses 
the  night  before,  and  doubtless  was  glad  to  escape  away  to 
his  bed  without  the  prayers,  on  which,  had  he  waited,  he 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  catched  so  sound  asleep, 
that  perhaps  all  the  family  could  not  have  awaked  him. 
Gilbert  says,  with  great  simplicity,  that  this  dull  headache 
in  the  evening  by  degrees  was  changed  for  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart ;  honest  man !  one  would  have  thought  he  might 
have  accounted  for  this  at  any  rate,  considering  how  well 
he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  his  brother's  ways. 

Old  Burnes,  however,  continued  to  wrestle  on  with  the 
farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  for  the  space  of  eleven  years,  when 
he  took  advantage  of  a  stipulated  break  in  the  lease,  and 
gave  it  up,  taking  in  its  place  the  farm  of  Lochlea  in  the 
parish  of  Tarbolton,  which  he  possessed,  upon  the  whole, 
seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  found  himself 
a  ruined  man.  But  before  any  legal  execution  took  place, 
he  departed  from  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  leaving 
his  family  in  precarious  and  mean  circumstances. 

Burns  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  the  family  went 
to  settle  at  Lochlea,  in.  ihe  parish  of  Tarbolton  ;  and  soon 
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after  that,  from  his  own  confession,  from  Gilbert's  frank 
statement,  and  every  tradition  extant,  it  is  evident  that  he 
became  a  perfect  slave  to  the  amorous  passion,  which,  im- 
properly indulged,  led  him  by  degrees  into  acts  of  incon- 
tinence. He  struggled  hard  with  this  propensity,  but  it 
overcame  him ;  and  for  many  years,  when  he  fell  into  an 
error,  he  grievously  repented  it.  Gilbert  says  that  the 
symptoms  of  his  passion  were  often  such  as  nearly  to  equal 
those  of  the  celebrated  Sappho,  and  that  the  agitations  of 
his  mind  and  body  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  he  ever 
knew  in  real  life.  Every  one  must  pity  Burns  for  this 
temperament.  The  world  saw  and  knew  a  part  of  what  was 
done,  but  one  point  remained  pretty  dark  to  them — they 
knew  not  what  had  been  resisted. 

At  this  time  his  goddesses  were  nearly  all  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  generally  very  plain  women.  I  have  seen  some 
of  them  with  marvel  and  astonishment ;  but  Gilbert  says, 
good  humouredly,  that  each  whom  he  selected  out  of  the 
sovereignty  of  his  good  pleasure,  to  whom  he  should  pay 
particular  attention,  was  instantly  invested  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  charms  out  of  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his  own 
imagination  ;  and  there  was  often  a  great  dissimilitude  be- 
tween his  fair  captivator  as  she  appeared  to  others,  and  as 
she  seemed  when  invested  with  the  lovely  attributes  which 
he  conferred  on  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  this  part  of  Burns'  life  with  any 
degree  of  seriousness,  for  in  fact  it  is  a  complete  farce. 
Vive  I1  amour,  et  vive  la  bagatelle,  he  says,  were  his  sole 
principles.  He  went  to  Irvine  to  learn  the  business  of  a 
flax-dresser,  principally,  it  would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  his  own  and  his  brother  Gilbert's  lint ;  but 
chancing  to  gather  some  lasses  and  boon  companions 
together,  to  have  a  house-heating  at  the  new  year,  they  set 
the  house  on  fire,  and  burnt  all  the  tow  and  lint — the 
whole  stock  in  trade  ;  and  the  poet  returned  home,  like  my 
Uncle  Toby,  no  wiser  than  he  went. 

Then  there  was  one  girl  slighted  him,  which  took  him 
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sore  by  the  heart,  but  which  I  am  sure  was  a  happy  rid- 
dance in  his  circumstances.  Another  fathered  a  child 
upon  him  ;  and  I  would  have  given  a  sixpence  to  have  seen 
the  mother,  of  whom  there  is  never  a  word  said;  but  this  first- 
born upset  his  polemical  divinity  considerably,  and  brought 
him  before  a  crowded  congregation  in  Mauchline  kirk,  to 
do  penance  publicly  for  his  crime.  The  Rev.  Mr  Auld, 
alluding  more  to  the  culprit's  general  behaviour  than  per- 
haps he  ought  to  have  done,  was  exceedingly  severe  upon 
him.  This  exhibition  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Burns  all  his 
life,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  though  many  a  better 
man  has  been  in  the  same  predicament,  and  stood  in  the 
same  situation  ;  and  though  the  Rev.  Clergyman  was  only 
doing  his  duty,  yet  there  are  different  ways  of  performing  an 
ungracious  task ;  and  whether  it  was  the  circumstance  itself, 
of  Burns  being  placed  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  or  the 
words  expressed  by  Daddy  Auld,  certain  it  is  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  rebuke,  when  the  parson  called 
out  "Robert  Burns,  you  appear  there  confessing  your 
abominable,"  &c.  &c',  every  belle  in  church  skulked  behind 
her  fan,  or  turned  away  her  face,  and  every  young  man  at 
least  laid  his  face  down  on  his  arm.  But  a  young  man  or 
woman  lying  under  scandal  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  is  the 
same  as  being  excommunicated,  so  Burns  was  obliged  to 
comply,  though  it  galled  him  sore. 

Shortly  after  this,  there  had  certainly  been  another 
occurrence  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  I  can  never  reconcile 
all  the  poems  relating  to  the  same  subject,  with  their 
dates,  as  alluding  to  the  same  event.  Burns'  '  Epistles,' 
&c.  referring  to  these  occurrences,  were  much  more  suited 
to  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
than  modelled  to  his  own.  In  them  all — I  mean,  '  The 
rantin  dog  the  daddie  o't,'  '  The  Poet's  Welcome,'  and 
the  '  Epistle  to  Ran  kin' — he  pretends  to  laugh  it  off,  and 
even  to  glory  in  his  shame,  threatening  a  double  portion 
of  crime  ;  but  the  truth  is  manifest  that  his  feelings  were 
quite  the  reverse,  and  that  he  felt  degraded,  repentant, 
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and  unhappy,  on  account  of  his  fallings  off.  They  came 
upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  his  family's 
misfortunes  ;  and  had  it  been  for  nothing  farther  than  the 
state  of  the  hapless  girls  and  their  babies,  I  think  I  can 
:read  the  heart  of  Burns  so  far,  as  to  pronounce  that  his 
feelings  were  at  that  period  pregnant  with  any  thing  but 
levity.  No,  no  ;  though  his  false  pride  recoiled  from  letting 
his  jovial  associates  even  guess  how  little  he  was  able  to 
drown  the  *  still  small  voice  ;'  yet  I  am  certain  that  the 
reverence  with  which  he  ever  regarded  the  memory  of  his 
venerable  father,  whom  he  had  so  recently  buried,  and  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  bringing  additional  sorrow  and 
shame  to  his  mother's  widowed  fireside,  must  have  wrung 
his  sensitive  heart  to  the  very  withers. 

Still  I  must  say,  that,  taking  his  brother's  narrative,  and 
his  own  lightsome  one  together,  with  all  the  other  corrobo- 
rative evidence,  the  whole  of  his  career  at  this  eventful 
period  was  one  high-wrought  farce.  At  the  notable  school 
of  Kirkoswald,  a  smuggling  village  on  the  Carrick  shore, 
besides  trigonometry,  he  learned  to  dance — he  learned  to 
drink,  and  mix  in  scenes  of  roaring  riot  with  the  smug- 
glers ;  and,  best  of  all,  he  learned  to  fall  in  love,  and  make 
private  assignations.  Then,  of  course,  began  his  bright 
career  of  poetry  ;  so  that  what  he  says  of  himself  appears 
to  have  been  literally  true,  that  he  had  seen  human  nature 
in  a  new  phasis,  and  returned  home  very  considerably  im- 
proved. Good  that — but  what  was  still  better,  he  says 
that  his  passions,  once  lighted  up,  raged  like  very  devils  till 
they  got  vent  in  rhyme. 

At  Irvine  again,  although  he  set  fire  to  the  tow,  and 
burnt  the  establishment,  he  learned  from  a  broken  sailor 
the  ruinous  art  of  holding  light  of  illicit  love.  Then 
he  established  the  Bachelor's  club,  and  became  a  boldj 
fluent,  and  notable  disputant ;  and  from  this  club,  in  which 
he  was  quite  the  cock  of  the  company,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  both  his  ready  powers  of  conversation  and  his 
overbearing  manner  had  their  spring.  He  also  became  a 
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free  mason,  and  attended  two  lodges,  so  that  in  fact  all  thi? 
time  he  was  progressing  very  fast. 

But  the  forementioned  Bachelor's  Club  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  so  materially  instrumental  in  forming  our 
Bard's  character,  I  must  here  give  the  detail  of  it.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1780,  our  Poet,  his  brother,  and  five 
other  young  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  of  this  sort,  the  declared  objects  of 
which  were  to  relax  themselves  after  toil,  to  promote 
sociality  and  friendship,  and  to  improve  the  mind.  The 
laws  and  regulations  were  furnished  by  Burns.*  The  mem- 

*  The  following  were  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bachelor's  Club : — 

1st.  The  club  shall  meet  at  Tarbolton  every  fourth  Monday 
night,  when  a  question  on  any  subject  shall  be  proposed,  disputed 
points  of  religion  only  excepted,  in  the  manner  hereafter  direct- 
ed ;  which  question  is  to  be  debated  in  the  club,  each  member 
taking  whatever  side  he  thinks  proper. 

2d.  When  the  club  is  met,  the  president,  or,  he  failing,  some 
one  of  the  members  till  he  come,  shall  take  his  seat ;  then  the 
other  members  shall  seat  themselves,  those  who  are  for  one  side 
of  the  question,  on  the  president's  right  hand ;  and  those  who 
are  for  the  other  side  on  his  left ;  which  of  them  shall  have  the 
right  hand  is  to  be  determined  by  the  president.  The  president 
and  four  of  the  members,  being  present,  shall  have  power  to 
transact  any  ordinary  part  of  the  society's  business. 

3d.  The  club  met  and  seated,  the  president  shall  read  the 
question  out  of  the  club's  book  of  records  (which  book  is  always 
to  be  kept  by  the  president,.)  then  the  two  members  nearest  the 
president  shall  cast  lots  who  of  them  shall  speak  first,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  lot  shall  determine,  the  member  nearest  the 
president  on  that  side  shall  deliver  his  opinion,  and  the  member 
nearest  on  the  other  side  shall  reply  to  him ;  then  the  second 
member  of  the  side  that  spoke  first ;  then  the  second  member  of 
the  side  that  spoke  second  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but  if  there  be  fewer  members  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  when  all  the  members  of  the  least  side  have  spoken  ac- 
cording to  their  places,  any  of  them,  as  they  please  among  them- 
selves, may  reply  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  opposite  side  : 
when  both  sides  have  spoken,  the  president  shall  give  his  opinion, 
after  which  they  may  go  over  it  a  second  or  more  times,  and  so 
continue  the  question. 

4th.    The  club  shall  then  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  question 
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bers  were  to  meet  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over, 
once  a  week,  in  a  small  public-house  in  the  village  ;  where 
each  should  offer  his  opinion  on  a  given  question  or  sub- 
ject, supporting  it  by  such  arguments  as  he  thought  proper. 


for  the  subject  of  next  night's  meeting.  The  president  shall  first 
propose  one,  and  any  other  member  who  chooses  may  propose 
more  questions  ;  and  whatever  one  of  them  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  majority  of  the  members,  shall  be  the  subject  of  debate  next 
club-night. 

5th.  The  club  shall,  lastly,  elect  a  new  president  for  the  next 
meeting :  the  president  shall  first  name  one,  then  any  of  the  club 
may  name  another,  and  whoever  of  them  has  the  majority  of 
votes  shall  be  duly  elected ;  allowing  the  president  the  first  vote, 
and  the  casting  vote  upon  a  par,  but  none  other.  Then,  after  a 
general  toast  to  mistresses  of  the  club,  they  shall  dismiss. 

6th.  There  shall  be  no  private  conversation  carried  on  during 
the  time  of  debate,  nor  shall  any  member  interrupt  another  while 
he  is  speaking,  under  the  penalty  of  a  reprimand  from  the  presi- 
dent for  the  first  fault,  doubling  hrs  share  of  the  reckoning  for 
the  second,  trebling  it  for  the  third,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
every  other  fault,  provided  always  however  that  any  member  may 
speak  at  any  time  after  leave  asked,  and  given  by  the  president. 
All  swearing  and  profane  language,  and  particularly  all  obscene 
and  indecent  conversation,  is  strictly  prohibited,  under  the 
same  penalty  as  aforesaid  in  the  first  clause  of  this  article. 

7th.  No  member,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  shall  mention  any 
of  the  club's  affairs  to  any  other  person  but  a  brother  member, 
under  the  pain  of  being  excluded  ;  and  particularly  if  any  mem- 
ber shall  reveal  any  of  the  speeches  or  affairs  of  the  club,  with  a 
view  to  ridicule  or  laugh  at  any  of  the  rest  of  the  members,  he 
shall  be  for  ever  excommunicated  from  the  society  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  are  desired,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid,  and 
have  no  communication  with  him  as  a  friend  or  comrade. 

8th.  Every  member  shall  attend  at  the  meetings,  without  he 
can  give  a  proper  excuse  for  not  attending  ;  and  it  is  desired  that 
every  one  who  cannot  attend,  will  send  his  excuse  with  some  other 
member ;  and  he  who  shall  be  absent  three  meetings  without 
sending  such  excuse,  shall  be  summoned  to  the  next  club-night, 
when,  if  he  fail  to  appear,  or  send  an  excuse,  he  shall  be  ex- 
cluded. 

9th.  The  club  shall  not  consist  of  more  than  sixteen  members, 
all  bachelors,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Tarbolton  :  except  a 
brother  member  marry,  and  in  that  case  he  may  be  continued,  if 
the  majority  of  the  club  think  proper.  No  person  shall  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  this  society,  without  the  unanimous  consent 
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The  debate  was  to  be  conducted  with  order  and  decorum  , 
and  after  it  was  finished,  the  members  were  to  choose  a 
subject  for  discussion  at  the  ensuing  meeting.  The  sum 
expended  by  each  was  not  to  exceed  three-pence  ;  and, 
with  the  humble  potation  that  this  could  procure,  they  were 
to  toast  their  mistresses,  and  to  cultivate  friendship  with 
each  other.  This  society  continued  its  meetings  regularly 
for  some  time  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  wishing  to 
preserve  some  account  of  their  proceedings,  they  purchased 
a  book,  into  which  their  laws  and  regulations  were  copied, 
with  a  preamble,  containing  a  short  history  of  their  trans- 
actions down  to  that  period.  This  curious  document, 
which  is  evidently  the  work  of  our  Poet,  has  been  discover- 
ed, and  it  deserves  a  place  in  his  memoirs.* 

of  the  club ;  and  any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  club  alto- 
gether, by  giving  a  notice  to  the  president  in  writing  of  his  de- 
parture. 

10th.  Every  man,  proper  for  a  member  of  this  society,  must 
have  a  frank,  honest,  open  heart ;  above  any  thing  dirty  or  mean  ; 
und  must  be  a  professed  lover  of  one  or  more  of  the  female  sex. 
No  haughty,  self-conceited  person,  who  looks  upon  himself  as 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  club,  and  especially  no  mean-spirited, 
worldly  mortal,  whose  only  will  is  to  heap  up  money,  shall  upon 
any  pretence  whatever  be  admitted.  In  short,  the  proper  person 
for  this  society  is,  a  cheerful,  honest-hearted  lad,  who,  if  he  has 
a  friend  that  is  true,  and  a  mistress  that  is  kind,  and  as  much 
wealth  as  genteelly  to  make  both  ends  meet — is  just  as  happy  as 
this  world  can  make  him. 

*   "  History  of  the  Rise,  Proceedings,  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bachelor's  Club. 

'  Of  birth  or  blood  we  do  not  boast, 

Nor  Gentry  does  our  club  afford  j 
But  ploughmen  and  mechanics  we 
In  Nature's  simple  dress  record.' 

"  As  the  great  end  of  human  society  is  to  become  wiser  and 
better,  this  ought  therefore  to  be  the  principal  view  of  every  man 
in  every  station  of  life.  But  as  experience  has  taught  us,  that 
such  studies  as  inform  the  head  and  mend  the  heart,  when  long 
continued,  are  apt  to  exhaust  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  has 
been  found  proper  to  relieve  and  unbend  the  mind  by  some  em- 
ployment or  other,  that  may  be  agreeable  enough  to  keep  its 
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It  is  with  regret  that  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  the 
Bachelor's  Club  of  Tarbolton  must  be  told.  It  survived 
several  years  after  our  poet  removed  from  Ayrshire,  but  no 
longer  sustained  by  his  talents,  or  cemented  by  his  social 


powers  in  exercise,  but  at  the  same  time  not  so  serious  as  to  ex- 
haust them.  But,  superadded  to  this,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  under  the  necessity  of  earning  the  sustenance  of 
human  life  by  the  labour  of  their  bodies,  whereby,  not  only  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  but  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  body,  are 
so  fatigued,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  amusement  or  diversion,  to  relieve  the  wearied  man,  worn 
down  with  the  necessary  labours  of  life. 

"  As  the  best  of  things,  however,  have  been  perverted  to  the 
worst  of  purposes,  so,  under  the  pretence  of  amusement  and 
diversion,  men  have  plunged  into  all  the  madness  of  riot  and  dis- 
sipation ;  and,  instead  of  attending  to  the  grand  design  of  human 
life,  they  have  begun  with  extravagance  and  folly,  and  ended  with 
guilt  and  wretchedness.  Impressed  with  these  considerations, 
we,  the  following  lads  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  viz,  Hugh  Reid, 
Robert  Burns,  Gilbert  Burns,  Alexander  Brown,  Walter  Mitchel, 
Thomas  Wright,  and  William  M'Gavin,  resolve,  for  our  mutual 
entertainment,  to  unite  ourselves  into  a  Club  or  society,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations,  that  while  we  should  forget  our  cares 
and  labours  in  mirth  and  diversion,  we  might  not  transgress  the 
bounds  of  innocence  and  decorum  ;  and  after  agreeing  on  these, 
and  some  other  regulations,  we  held  our  first  meeting  at  Tarbol- 
ton, in  the  house  of  John  Richard,  upon  the  evening  of  the  llth 
of  November,  1780,  commonly  called  Hallowe'en,  and  after 
choosing  Robert  Burns  president  for  the  night,  we  proceeded  to 
debate  on  this  question, — *  Suppose  a  young  man,  bred  a  farmer, 
but  without  any  fortune,  has  it  in  his  power  to  marry  either  of 
two  women,  the  one  a  girl  of  large  fortune,  but  neither  handsome 
in  person,  nor  agreeable  in  conversation,  but  who  can  manage  the 
household  affairs  well  enough ;  the  other  of  them  a  girl  every 
way  agreeable  in  person,  conversation,  and  behaviour,  but  with- 
out any  fortune  :  which  of  them  shall  he  choose  ?'  Finding  our- 
selves very  happy  in  our  society,  we  resolved  to  continue  to  meet 
once  a  month  in  the  same  house,  in  the  way  and  manner  pro- 
posed, and  shortly  thereafter  we  chose  Robert  Ritchie  for 
another  member.  In  May,  1781,  we  brought  in  David  Sillar,  (a 
brother  poet,)  and  in  June,  Adam  Jamaison,  as  members.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  we  admitted  Matthew  Patterson, 
and  John  Orr,  and  in  June  following  we  chose  James  Patterson  as  a 
proper  brother  for  such  a  society.  The  club  being  thus  increased, 
we  resolved  to  meet  at  Tarbolton  on  the  race-night,  the  July 
F  2 
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affections,  its  meetings  lost  much  of  their  attraction ;  and 
at  length  in  an  evil  hour,  dissension  arising  amongst  its 
members,  the  institution  was  given  up,  and  the  records 
committed  to  the  flames.  Happily  the  preamble  and  the 
regulations  were  spared,  and  are  transmittted  to  posterity. 

After  the  family  of  our  bard  removed  from  Tarbolton  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mauchline,  he  and  his  brother  were 
requested  to  assist  in  forming  a  similar  institution  there. 
The  regulations  of  the  club  at  Mauchline  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  club  at  Tarbolton  ;  but  one  laudable 
alteration  was  made.  The  fines  for  non-attendance  had  at 
Tarbolton  been  spent  in  enlarging  their  scanty  potations  : 
at  Mauchline  it  was  fixed,  that  the  money  so  arising,  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  first  work 
procured  in  this  manner  was  the  Mirror,  the  separate 
numbers  of  which  were  at  that  time  recently  collected  and 
published  in  volumes.  After  it,  followed  a  number  of 
other  works,  chiefly  of  the  same  nature,  and  among  these 
the  Lounger.  The  society  of  Mauchline  still  subsists,  and 
appeared  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
works  of  its  celebrated  associate. 

Whether  in  these  humble  societies  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  Burns  acquired  much  direct  information,  may 
perhaps  be  questioned.  It  cannot  however  be  doubted, 
that  by  collision,  the  faculties  of  his  mind  would  be  excited, 
that  by  practice,  his  habits  of  enunciation  would  be  esta- 
blished, and  thus  we  have  some  explanation  of  that  early 
command  of  words  and  of  expression  which  enabled  him 
to  pour  forth  his  thoughts  in  language  not  unworthy  of  his 
genius,  and  which,  of  all  his  endowments,  seemed,  on  his 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  the  most  extraordinary.*  We 

following,  and  have  a  dance  in  honour  of  our  society.  Accord- 
ingly we  did  meet,  each  one  with  a  partner,  and  spent  the  even- 
ing in  such  innocence  and  merriment,  such  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour,  that  every  brother  will  long  remember  it  with  pleasure 
and  delight." 

*  It  appears  that  our  Poet  made  more  preparation  than  might 
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are  decidedly  convinced,  however,  that  such  clubs  are 
generally  productive  of  more  harm  than  good, — by  the 
tendency  which  they  have  to  lead  to  boon  companionship, 
under  whose  baneful  influence  the  domestic  virtues  wither 
and  die.  So  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  the  pro- 
moters and  frequenters  of  such  societies,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  so  speciously  set  forth  in  PREAMBLE,  RULES,  AND 
REGULATIONS, — are  not  in  general  the  most  exemplary  for 
their  practical  anxiety 

'  To  mak  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife. ' 

And  though  none  will  be  more  unmeasured  in  their  praise 
of '  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  it  is  not  in  their  families 
that  its  hallowed  scenes  are  most  fully  and  frequently  ex- 
hibited. 


be  supposed,  for  the  discussions  of  the  society  of  Tarbolton. 
There  were  found  some  detached  memoranda,  evidently  prepared 
for  these  meetings  ;  and,  among  others,  the  heads  of  a  speech  on 
the  question  mentioned  in  p.  59,  in  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
he  takes  the  imprudent  side  of  the  question.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  farther  specimen  of  the  questions  debated  in  the 
society  at  Tarbolton  : — "  Whether  do  we  derive  more  happiness 
from  love  or  friendship  ? — Whether  between  friends,  who  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  each  other's  friendship,  there  should  be  any 
reserve  ? — Whether  is  the  savage  man,  or  the  peasant  of  a  civil- 
ized country,  in  the  most  happy  situation  ? — Whether  is  a  young 
man  of  the  lower  ranks  of  life  likeliest  to  be  happy,  who  has  got 
a  good  education,  and  his  mind  well-informed,  or  he  who  has 
just  the  education  and  information  of  those  around  him  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PERIOD  OF  HIS  RESIDENCE   AT  MOSSGIEL. 

For  me,  I'm  on  Parnassus'  brink, 

lliviu'  the  words  to  gar  them  clink  ; 

Whiles  dais't  wi'  love,  whiles  dais't  wi'  drink, 

Wi'  jads  or  masons  ; 
And  whiles,  but  aye  owre  late,  I  think 

Braw  sober  lessons* 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  ruin  which  overtook  the  Poet's 
father  immediately  before  his  death,  the  family  had  con- 
trived individually  to  save  something  out  of  the  fire  ;  for 
even  before  their  father's  total  bankruptcy,  the  two  bro- 
thers had  taken  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  belonging  to  the  earl 
of  London,  on  a  sub-lease  from  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton,  writer, 
i.  e.  attorney,  in  Mauchline,  as  a  retreat  for  the  family  from 
the  storm  which  they  saw  approaching.  This  farm  was 
much  on  the  same  scale  as  the  last,  consisting  of  118  acres, 
and  rated  at  .£90.  It  was  completely  a  family  concern, 
each  contributing  a  share  to  the  stocking  of  it,  and  each 
receiving  victuals  and  wages  according  to  the  rate  of  the 
time, — Robert's  and  Gilbert's  wages  being  £7  per  annum 
each.  This  family  contract  remained  for  the  space  of  four 
years :  the  mild  and  affectionate  Gilbert  says,  that  all  this 
while  Robert's  expenditure  never  exceeded  his  slender  in- 
come of  seven  pounds  a  year  ;  but  this,  to  me,  is  past 
comprehension. 

On  his  entry  to  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  there  were  many 
circumstances  by  which  Burns  was  called  to  serious  and 
thoughtful  reflection.  Hitherto,  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  in  his  individual  character/ all  his  schemes  had  mis- 
given, and  no  provision  had  been  made  to  serve  beyond 
the  day.  The  farm  with  which  he  had  engaged  was  in  a 
situation  which  rendered  its  produce  precarious,  and  to 
force  from  it  a  comfortable  subsistence,  after  paying  the 
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rent,  would  require  the  most  steady  attention  and  perse- 
vering industry.  These  considerations  seem  to  have  touched 
the  mind  of  Burns  with  suitable  force  in  the  seasons  of  re- 
flection. To  use  his  own  words  :  "  I  entered  on  this  farm 
with  a  full  resolution,  come,  go  to,  I  will  be  wise!  I  read 
farming  books,  I  calculated  crops,  I  attended  markets ;  and, 
in  short,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  and  the  world,  and  the  flesh, 
I  believe  I  should  have  been  a  wise  man ;  but  the  first  year, 
from  unfortunately  buying  bad  seed,  the  second  from  a  late 
harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset  all  my  wis- 
dom, and  I  returned,  '  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the 
sow  that  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.'  " 

These  resolutions  were  as  meritorious  as  they  probably 
were  sincere,  while  the  subject  had  possession  of  his  thoughts. 
But  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  period  when  his  agri- 
cultural operations  commenced,  and  which  was  to  be  also 
the  commencement  of  a  new  tenor  of  life,  was  that  when 
he  devoted  most  time  to  poetical  avocations,  when  his 
amours  increased  both  in  number  and  violence,  and  when 
his  visits  to  the  scenes  and  the  votaries  of  lawless  merri- 
ment, became  most  frequent  and  most  seducing.  That  he 
was  an  able  workman  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  his  con- 
stancy at  work  may  fairly  be  questioned.  When  a  portion 
of  the  night  is  claimed  by  pleasure,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  day  must  be  taken  from 
business.  He  who  mingles  mental  and  corporeal  labour, 
or  the  pursuits  of  diligence  and  dissipation,  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  do  equal  justice  to  both.  The  occupation 
which  is  least  engaging  will  be  most  neglected.  Though  bad 
seed  and  backward  seasons,  therefore,  may  have  been,  in 
part,  the  cause  that  the  farm  of  Mossgiel  did  not  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  the  brothers,  there  is  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  irregularities  of  the  elder  were  also  to  blame. 

As  Burns  and  his  brother  held  the  farm  of  Mossgiel  on 
a  sub-lease  from  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton,  that  gentleman  be- 
gan to  take  a  fancy  for  the  humour  and  bold  original  ex- 
pressions of  the  poet,  ere  he  knew  fully  what  was  in  him ; 
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and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  above  the  common  ranks 
of  life,  who  really  countenanced  or  showed  any  kindness 
or  respect  for  this  wonderful  man.  Burns  was  naturally 
flattered  by  this  attention,  as  appears  both  from  his  very 
clever  dedication  and  letters  ;  for  though  he  was  jealous  of 
the  great  to  an  extent  that  was  scarcely  brookable,  and 
shunned  pecuniary  obligations  to  any  of  them  as  much  as 
he  would  have  shunned  adders  in  his  path,  yet,  from  the 
whole  of  his  correspondence,  it  appears  that  the  counte- 
nance of  the  great  was  highly  agreeable  to  him. 

Whether  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Gavin  Hamilton 
were  advantageous  to  our  poet  appears  rather  equivocal  to 
me.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  an  original 
minded,  regardless,  ram-stam  kind  of  chap,  and  that  it 
was  principally  to  please  him  that  Burns  made  so  free  with 
the  churchmen  of  their  acquaintance  ;  for  from  all  Burns's 
epistles,  one  can  make  an  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  but  not  the  smallest 
of  his  own,  save  by  the  way  in  which  he  regarded  them. 
Hamilton,  however,  was  a  sincere  friend  ;  for,  when  Burns 
was  at  last  driven  to  solicit  a  subscription  for  his  poems, 
he  entered  into  it  with  great  activity  and  warmth  of  friend- 
ship. 

About  the  same  period  a  Mr  Robert  Aikin,  writer  in 
Ayr,  a  gentleman  of  worth,  good  taste,  and  warm  affections, 
and  connected  with  a  highly  respectable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, began  to  interest  himself  sincerely  in  our 
poet's  favour.  It  was  to  this  gentleman  that '  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night'  was  inscribed;  and  to  a  son  of  his,  Mr 
Andrew  H.  Aikin,  that  the  beautiful  epistle  to  a  young 
friend  was  addressed.  I  therefore  think  that  Mr  Aikin's 
friendship  had  been  of  great  utility  to  Burns,  as  to  that  he 
owed  his  first  introduction  into  society  that  was  really  cor- 
rect and  respectable.  He  always  spoke  of  Burns  with  a 
warmth  of  admiration,  which  did  one's  heart  good  to 
hear.  Mr  Aikin  also  introduced  our  poet  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cunningham  of  Robertland,  and  Mr  John  Ballan- 
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tyne,  banker  in  Ayr,  who  both  continued  his  staunch 
friends. 

"  The  four  years,"  says  Mr  Lockhart,  "  during  which 
Burns  resided  on  this  cold  and  ungrateful  farm  of  Moss- 
giel,  were  the  most  important  of  his  life.  It  was  then  that 
his  genius  developed  its  highest  energies ;  on  the  works 
produced  in  these  years  his  fame  was  first  established,  and 
must  ever  continue  mainly  to  rest:  it  was  then  also  that 
his  personal  character  came  out  in  all  its  brightest  lights, 
and  in  all  but  its  darkest  shadows ;  and  indeed  from  the 
commencement  of  this  period,  the  history  of  the  man  may 
be  traced,  step  by  step,  in  his  own  immortal  writings. 

"  Burns  now  began  to  know  that  nature  had  meant  him 
for  a  poet ;  and  diligently,  though  as  yet  in  secret,  he  labour- 
ed in  what  he  felt  to  be  his  destined  vocation.  Gilbert 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  his  chief,  often  indeed  his 
only  confidant ;  and  anything  more  interesting  and  delight- 
ful than  this  excellent  man's  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  poems  included  in  the  first  of  his  brother's  publications 
were  composed,  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  literary  history.* 

*  As  it  may  gratify  many  to  know  something  of  the  history  of 
those  poems  on  which  the  celebrity  of  our  poet  is  mainly  founded, 
we  insert  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Gilbert  Burns  to 
Dr  Currie:  — 

"  MOSSGIEL,  2d  April,  1798. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — Your  letter  of  the  14th  of  March  I  received  in 
due  course ;  but,  from  the  hurry  of  the  season,  have  been  hither- 
to hindered  from  answering  it.  I  will  now  try  to  give  you  what 
satisfaction  I  can,  in  regard  to  the  particulars  you  mention.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  be  very  accurate  in  respect  to  the  dates  of  the 
poems ;  but  none  of  them,  except  <  Winter,  a  Dirge,'  (which  was 
a  juvenile  production,)  '  The  Death  and  Dying  Words  of  Poor 
Mailie,'  and  some  of  the  songs,  were  composed  before  the  year 
1784.  The  circumstances  of  the  poor  sheep  were  pretty  much 
as  he  has  described  them.  He  had,  partly  by  way  of  a  frolic, 
bought  a  ewe  and  two  lambs  from  a  neighbour,  and  she  was 
tethered  in  a  field  adjoining  the  house  at  Lochlie.  He  and  I 
were  going  out  with  our  teams,  and  our  two  younger  brothers  to 
drive  for  us,  at  mid-day  j  when  Hugh  Wilson,  a  curious-looking 
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"  The  reader  has  already  seen,  that,  long  before  the  ear- 
liest of  them  was  known  beyond  the  domestic  circle,  the 
strength  of  Burns's  understanding,  and  the  keenness  of  his 
wit,  as  displayed  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  more 

awkward  boy,  clad  in  plaiding,  came  to  us  with  much  anxiety  in 
his  face,  with  the  information  that  the  ewe  had  entangled  herself 
in  the  tether,  and  was  lying  in  the  ditch.  Robert  was  much 
tickled  with  Hughoc's  appearance  and  posture  on  the  occasion. 
Poor  Mailie  was  set  to  rights,  and  when  we  returned  from  the 
plough  in  the  evening  he  repeated  to  me  her  '  Death  and  Dying 
Words,'  pretty  much  in  the  way  they  now  stand. 

"  Among  the  earliest  of  his  poems  was  the  '  Epistle  to  Davie.' 
Robert  often  composed  without  any  regular  plan.  When  any 
thing  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  so  as  to  rouse  it  to 
poetic  exertion,  he  would  give  way  to  the  impulse,  and  embody 
the  thought  in  rhyme.  If  he  hit  on  two  or  three  stanzas  to  please 
him,  he  would  then  think  of  proper  introductory,  connecting,  and 
concluding  stanzas ;  hence  the  middle  of  a  poem  was  often  first 
produced.  It  was,  I  think,  in  summer  1784,  when  in  the  inter- 
val of  harder  labour,  he  and  I  were  weeding  in  the  garden  (kail- 
yard), that  he  repeated  to  me  the  principal  part  of  this  epistle. 
I  believe  the  first  idea  of  Robert's  becoming  an  author  was  started 
on  this  occasion.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  epistle,  and  said 
to  him  I  was  of  opinion  it  would  bear  being  printed,  and  that  it 
would  be  well-received  by  people  of  taste ;  that  I  thought  it  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  of  Allan  Ramsay's  epistles ; 
and  that  the  merit  of  these,  and  much  other  Scotch  poetry, 
seemed  to  consist  principally  in  the  knack  of  the  expression  ;  but 
here  there  was  a  train  of  interesting  sentiment,  and  the  Scotti- 
cism of  the  language  scarcely  seemed  affected,  but  appeared  to 
be  the  natural  language  of  the  poet;  that,  besides,  there  was 
certainly  some  novelty  in  a  poet  pointing  out  the  consolations 
that  were  in  store  for  him  when  he  should  go  a-begging.  Robert 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  my  criticism,  and  we  talked  of 
sending  it  to  some  magazine ;  but  as  this  plan  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  it  would  take,  the  idea  was  dropped. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  winter  following,  as  we  were  going 
together  with  carts  for  coal  to  the  family  fire, — (and  I  could  yet 
point  out  the  particular  spot,) — that  the  author  first  repeated  to 
me  the  'Address  to  the  Deil.'  The  curious  idea  of  such  an  ad- 
dress was  suggested  to  him,  by  running  over  in  his  mind  the 
many  ludicrous  accounts  and  representations  we  have,  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  of  this  august  personage.  '  Death  and  Dr  Horn- 
book,' though  not  published  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  was  pro- 
duced early  in  the  year  1785.  The  schoolmaster  of  Tarbolton 
parish,  to  eke  up  the  scanty  subsistence  allowed  to  that  useful 
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particularly  at  masonic  meetings  and  debating  clubs,  had 
made  his  name  known  to  some  considerable  extent  in  the 
country  about  Tarbolton,  Mauchline,  and  Irvine  ;  and  this 
prepared  the  way  for  his  poetry.  Professor  Walker  gives 

class  of  men,  had  set  up  a  shop  of  grocery  goods.  Having  acci- 
dentally fallen  in  with  some  medical  books,  and  become  most 
hobby-horsically  attached  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he  had  added 
the  sale  of  a  few  medicines  to  his  little  trade.  He  had  got  a 
shop-bill  printed,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  overlooking  his  own 
incapacity,  he  had  advertised,  that  « Advice  would  be  given  in 
common  disorders  at  the  shop  gratis.'  Robert  was  at  a  mason 
meeting  at  Tarbolton,  when  the  Dominie  unfortunately  made  too 
ostentatious  a  display  of  his  medical  skill.  As  he  parted  in  the 
evening  from  this  mixture  of  pedantry  and  physic,  at  the  place 
where  he  describes  his  meeting  with  Death,  one  of  those  floating 
ideas  of  apparition  he  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Dr  Moore  crossed 
his  mind  :  this  set  him  to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 
These  circumstances  he  related  when  he  repeated  the  verses  to 
me  next  afternoon,  as  I  was  holding  the  plough,  and  he  was  let- 
ting the  water  off  the  field  beside  me.  The  '  Epistle  to  John 
Lapraik '  was  produced  exactly  on  the  occasion  described  by  the 
author.  He  says  in  that  poem,  «  On  fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin*. ' 
I  believe  he  has  omitted  the  word  '  rocking '  in  the  glossary.  It 
is  a  term  derived  from  those  primitive  times  when  the  country- 
women employed  their  spare  hours  in  spinning  on  the  rock,  or 
distaff.  This  simple  implement  is  a  very  portable  one,  and  well- 
fitted  to  the  social  inclination  of  meeting  in  a  neighbour's  house ; 
hence  the  phrase  of  '  going  a-rocking,'  or  '  with  the  rock.'  As 
the  connection  the  phrase  had  with  the  implement  was  forgotten 
when  the  rock  gave  place  to  the  spinning-wheel,  the  phrase  came 
to  be  used  by  both  sexes  on  social  occasions,  and  men  talk  of 
going  with  their  rocks  as  well  as  women. 

"  It  was  at  one  of  these  « rockings '  at  our  house,  when  we  had 
twelve  or  fifteen  young  people  with  their  'rocks,'  that  Lapraik's 
song,  beginning  <  When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean,'  was  sung,  and 
we  were  informed  who  was  the  author.  Upon  this,  Robert  wrote 
his  first  epistle  to  Lapraik  ;  and  his  second  in  reply  to  his  answer. 
The  verses  to  the  '  Mouse '  and  '  Mountain  Daisy '  were  composed 
on  the  occasions  mentioned,  and  while  the  author  was  holding 
the  plough ; — I  could  point  out  the  particular  spot  where  each 
was  composed.  Holding  the  plough  was  a  favourite  situation 
with  Robert  for  poetic  composition,  and  some  of  his  best  verses 
were  produced  while  he  was  at  that  exercise.  Several  of  the 
poems  were  produced  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  some 
favourite  sentiment  of  the  author.  He  used  to  remark  to  me, 
that  he  could  not  well  conceive  a  more  mortifying  picture  of 
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an  anecdote  on  this  head,  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
Burns  already  numbered  several  clergymen  among  his  ac- 
quaintances :  indeed,  we  know  from  himself,  that,  at  this 
period  he  was  not  a  little  flattered,  and  justly  so,  no  ques- 

human  life  than  a  man  seeking  work.  In  casting  about  in  his 
mind  how  this  sentiment  might  be  brought  forward,  the  elegy 
'  Man  was  made  to  mourn '  was  composed.  Robert  had  fre- 
quently remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  there  was  something 
peculiarly  venerable  in  the  phrase  '  Let  us  worship  God,'  used  by 
a  decent,  sober  head  of  a  family  introducing  family  worship.  To 
this  sentiment  of  the  author  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  '  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night.'  The  hint  of  the  plan  and  title  of  the 
poem  were  taken  from  Fergusson's  'Farmer's  Ingle.'  When 
Robert  had  not  some  pleasure  in  view  in  which  I  was  not  thought 
fit  to  participate,  we  used  frequently  to  walk  together,  when  the 
weather  was  favourable,  on  the  Sunday  afternoons,  (those  pre- 
cious breathing- times  to  the  labouring  part  of  the  community,) 
and  enjoyed  such  Sundays  as  would  make  one  regret  to  see  their 
number  abridged.  It  was  in  one  of  these  walks  that  I  first  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  author  repeat  the  '  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night.'  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  or  heard  any  thing  by 
which  I  was  more  highly  electrified.  The  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas, 
and  the  eighteenth,  thrilled  with  peculiar  ecstasy  through  my 
soul.  I  mention  this  to  you  that  you  may  see  what  hit 'the  taste 
of  unlettered  criticism.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  enlight- 
ened mind  and  refined  taste  of  Mr  Roscoe,  who  has  borne  such 
honourable  testimony  to  this  poem,  agrees  with  me  in  the  selec- 
tion. Fergusson,  in  his  '  Hallow  Fair  of  Edinburgh,'  I  believe, 
likewise  furnished  a  hint  of  the  title  and  plan  of  the  '  Holy  Fair.' 
The  farcical  scene  the  poet  there  describes  was  often  a  favourite 
field  of  his  observation,  and  the  most  of  the  incidents  he  men- 
tions had  actually  passed  before  his  eyes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  '  Lament '  was  composed  on  that  unfortunate 
passage  in  his  matrimonial  history  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  after  the  first  distraction  of  his  feelings  had 
a  little  subsided.  '  The  Tale  of  Twa  Dogs '  was  composed  after 
the  resolution  of  publishing  was  nearly  taken.  Robert  had  had 
a  dog,  which  he  called  Luath,  that  was  a  great  favourite.  The 
dog  had  been  killed  by  the  wanton  cruelty  of  some  person  the 
night  before  my  father's  death.  Robert  said  to  me  that  he  should 
like  to  confer  such  immortality  as  he  could  bestow  upon  his  old 
friend  Luath,  and  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  introduce  some- 
thing into  the  book  under  the  title  of  '  Stanzas  to  the  Memory 
of  a  quadruped  Friend ;'  but  this  plan  was  given  up  for  the  Tale 
as  it  now  stands.  Caesar  was  merely  the  creature  of  the  poet's 
imagination,  created  for  the  purpose  of  holding  chat  with  his 
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tion,  with  being  permitted  to  mingle  occasionally  in  their 
society.  One  of  these  gentlemen  told  the  Professor,  that, 
after  entering  on  the  clerical  profession,  he  had  repeatedly 
met  Burns  in  company,  '  where,'  said  he,  '  the  acuteness 

favourite  Luath.  The  first  time  Robert  heard  the  spinnet  played 
upon  was  in  the  house  of  Dr  Laurie,  then  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Loudon,  now  in  Glasgow,  having  given  up  the  parish  in  favour 
of  his  son.  Dr  Laurie  has  several  daughters;  one  of  them  played 
— the  father  and  mother  led  down  the  dance — the  rest  of  the 
sisters,  the  brother,  the  poet,  and  the  other  guests,  mixed  in  it. 
It  was  a  delightful  family-scene  for  our  poet,  then  lately  intro- 
duced to  the  world.  His  mind  was  raised  to  a  poetic  enthusiasm, 
and  the  stanzas  on  l  Lying  at  a  Reverend  Friend's  House,'  were 
left  in  the  room  where  he  slept.  It  was  to  Dr  Laurie  that  Dr 
Blacklock's  letter  was  addressed,  which  my  brother,  in  his  letter 
to  Dr  Moore,  mentions  as  the  reason  of  his  going  to  Edinburgh. 

"  When  my  father  feued  his  little  property  near  Alloway-Kirk, 
the  wall  of  the  churchyard  bad-gone  to  ruin,  and  cattle  had  free 
liberty  of  pasturing  in  it.  My  father,  with  two  or  three  other 
neighbours,  joined  in  an  application  to  the  town-council  of  Ayr, 
who  were  superiors  of  the  adjoining  land,  for  liberty  to  rebuild 
it,  and  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  for  enclosing  this  ancient 
cemetery  with  a  wall ;  hence  he  came  to  consider  it  as  his  burial- 
place,  and  we  learned  that  reverence  for  it  which  people  gener- 
ally have  for  the  burial-place  of  their  ancestors.  My  brother  was 
living  in  Ellisland,  when  Captain  Grose,  on  his  peregrination- 
through  Scotland,  staid  some  time  at  Carse-house,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  Captain  Robert  Riddel,  of  Glen- Riddel,  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  my  brother's.  The  antiquarian  and  the  poet 
were  '  unco  pack  and  thick  thegither.'  Robert  requested  of 
Captain  Grose,  when  he  should  come  to  Ayrshire,  that  he  would 
make  a  drawing  of  Alloway-Kirk,  as  it  was  the  burial-place  of 
his  father,  and  where  he  himself  had  a  short  claim  to  lay  down 
his  bones  when  they  should  be  no  longer  serviceable  to  him  ;  and 
added,  by  way  of  encouragement,  that  it  was  the  scene  of  many 
a  good  story  of  witches  and  apparitions,  of  which  he  knew  the 
Captain  was  very  fond.  The  Captain  agreed  to  the  request,  pro- 
vided the  poet  would  furnish  a  witch-story  to  be  printed  along 
with  it.  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter '  was  produced  on  this  occasion,  and 
was  first  published  in  '  Grose's  Antiquities  of  Scotland.' 

"  The  poem  is  founded  on  a  traditional  story.  The  leading 
circumstances  of  a  man  riding  home  very  late  from  Ayr,  in  a 
stormy  night,  his  seeing  a  light  in  Alloway-Kirk,  his  having  the 
curiosity  to  look  in,  his  seeing  a  dance  of  witches,  with  the  devil 
playing  on  the  bagpipe  to  them,  the  scanty  covering  of  one  of 
the  witches,  which  made  him  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  cry  '  Weel 
5  u 
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and  originality  displayed  by  him,  the  depth  of  his  discern- 
ment, the  force  of  his  expressions,  and  the  authoritative 
energy  of  his  understanding,  had  created  a  sense  of  his 
power,  of  the  extent  of  which  I  was  unconscious,  till  it  was 
revealed  to  me  by  accident.  On  the  occasion  of  my  second 
appearance  in  the  pulpit,  I  came  with  an  assured  and  tran- 
quil mind,  and  though  a  few  persons  of  education  were  pre- 
sent, advanced  some  length  in  the  service  with  my  confidence 
and  self-possession  unimpaired ;  but  when  I  saw  Burns,  who 
was  of  a  different  parish,  unexpectedly  enter  the  church,  I 
was  affected  with  a  tremor  and  embarrassment,  which  sud- 
denly apprized  me  of  the  impression  which  my  mind,  un- 
known to  itself,  had  previously  received.'  The  Professor 
adds,  that  the  person  who  had  thus  unconsciously  been 
measuring  the  stature  of  the  intellectual  giant,  was  not  only 
a  man  of  good  talents  and  education,  but  "  remarkable 


loupen,  short  sark!' — with  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  the 
piece :  it  is  all  a  true  story,  that  can  be  well-attested  by  many 
respectable  old  people  in  that  neighbourhood. 

"  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  circumstances  respecting 
the  other  poems  that  could  be  at  all  interesting;  everf  some  of 
those  I  have  mentioned,  I  am  afraid,  may  appear  trifling  enough, 
but  you  will  only  make  use  of  what  appears  to  you  of  conse- 
quence. 

"  The  following  poems  in  the  first  Edinburgh  edition  were  not 
in  that  published  in  Kilmarnock : — 'Death  and  Doctor  Horn- 
book,' «  The  Brigs  of  Ayr,'  «  The  Calf,' — (the  poet  had  been  with 
Mr  Gavin  Hamilton  in  the  morning,  who  said  jocularly  to  him 
when  he  was  going  to  church,  in  allusion  to  the  injunction  of 
some  parents  to  their  children,  that  he  must  be  sure  to  bring  him 
a  note  of  the  sermon  at  mid-day ;  this  address  to  the  Reverend 
Gentleman  on  his  text  was  accordingly  produced,) — '  The  Ordi- 
nation,' '  The  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,'  '  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy,' 
«  A  Winter  Night,'  '  Stanzas  on  the  same  Occasion  as  the  preced- 
ing Prayer,'  '  Verses  left  at  a  Reverend  Friend's  House,'  '  The 
First  Psalm,'  '  Prayer  under  the  Pressure  of  violent  Anguish,' 
'  The  first  Six  Verses  of  the  Ninetieth  Psalm,'  <  Verses  to  Miss 
Logan,  with  Beattie's  Poems,'  '  To  a  Haggis,'  '  Address  to  Edin- 
burgh,' '  John  Barleycorn,'  '  When  Guilford  Guid,'  '  Behind  yon 
Hills  where  Stinchar  flows,'  '  Green  grow  the  Rashes,'  '  Again 
rejoicing  Nature  sees,'  '  The  gloomy  Night/  '  No  Churchman 
am  I.' 
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for  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  constitutional  firm- 
ness."* 

"Every  Scotch  peasant  who  makes  any  pretension  to 
understanding,  is  a  theological  critic — at  least  such  was  the 
case — and  Burns,  no  doubt,  had  long  ere  this  time  distin- 
guished himself  considerably  among  those  hard-headed 
groups  that  may  usually  be  seen  gathered  together  in  the 
churchyard  after  the  sermon  is  over.  It  may  be  guessed 
that,  from  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Irving>  his  strictures 
were  too  often  delivered  in  no  reverend  vein.  To  under- 
stand Burns's  situation  at  this  time,  at  once  patronized  by 
a  number  of  clergymen,  and  attended  with  '  a  hue-and-cry 
of  heresy,'  we  must  remember  his  own  words,  *  that  polemi- 
cal divinity  was  putting  the  country  half-mad.'  Of  both 
the  two  parties  which,  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688, 
have  pretty  equally  divided  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  so 
happened  that  some  of  the  most  zealous  and  conspicuous 
leaders  and  partizans  were  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  in 
constant  warfare,  in  this  particular  district ;  and  their  feuds 
being  of  course  taken  up  among  their  congregations,  and 
spleen  and  prejudice  at  work,  even  more  furiously  in  the 
cottage  than  in  the  manse,  he  who,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
one  set  of  belligerents,  could  talk  like  Burns,  might  count 
pretty  surely,  with  whatever  alloy  his  wit  happened  to  be 
mingled,  in  whatever  shape  the  precious  '  circulating  me- 
dium '  might  be  cast,  on  the  applause  and  countenance  of 
the  enemy.  And  it  is  needless  to  add,  they  were  the  less 
scrupulous  sect  of  the  two  that  enjoyed  the  co-operation, 
such  as  it  was  then,  and  far  more  important,  as  in  the  sequel 
it  came  to  be,  of  our  poet. 

"  Just  about  this  time  it  happened  that  the  friend  of 
Burns,  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton,  was  at  open  feud  with  Mr 
Auld,  the  minister  of  Mauchline,  (the  same  who  had 
already  rebuked  the  poet,)  and  the  ruling  elders  of  the 
parish,  in  consequence  of  certain  irregularities  in  his  per- 

*  Life  prefixed  to  Morrison's  Burns,  p.  45. 
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sonal  conduct  and  dj.'portment,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  strict  notions  of  kirk  discipline,  were  considered  as 
fairly  demanding  the  vigorous  interference  of  these  authori- 
ties. The  notice  of  this  person,  his  own  landlord,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Mauchline  at  the  time,  must,  of  course,  have  been 
very  flattering  to  our  polemical  young  farmer.  He  espoused 
Gavin  Hamilton's  quarrel  warmly.  Hamilton  was  naturally 
enough  disposed  to  mix  up  his  personal  affair  with  the 
standing  controversies  whereon  Auld  was  at  variance  with- 
a  large  and  powerful  body  of  his  brother  clergymen  ;  and 
by  degrees  Mr  Hamilton's  ardent  protege  came  to  be  as 
vehemently  interested  in  the  church  politics  of  Ayrshire,  as 
he  could  have  been  in  politics  of  another  order,  had  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  freeman  of  some  open  borough,  and  his  patron 
a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  representing  it  in  St  Stephen's. 
Mr  Cromek  has  been  severely  criticised  for  some  details  of 
Mr  Gavin  Hamilton's  dissensions  with  his  parish  minister ; 
but  perhaps  it  might  have  been  well  to  limit  the  censure  to 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  narrative,  since  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  petty  squabbles  had  a  large  share  in  directing  the 
early  energies  of  Burns's  poetical  talents  ;  and  that  they 
led  to  the  composition  of  most  of  those  pieces  which  first 
made  Ayrshire  ring  with  the  equally  zealous  applause  and 
vituperation  of 

*  Poet  Burns, 
And  his  priest-skelping  turns.'  " 

With  regard  to  the  amours  of  Burns,  some  may  think  the 
less  that  is  said  about  them  the  better,  but  I  think  differ- 
ently ;  for,  as  these  form  the  principal  features  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  and  elicited  many  of  his  finest  pieces,  I 
intend  to  notice  them  freely.  They  will,  in  general,  how- 
ever, come  better  in  as  notes  to  the  songs  that  allude  to  his 
several  fair  ones.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  sur- 
name of  Miss  E.,  the  girl  who  first  slighted  him,  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere  attachment.  The  following 
are  extracts  of  letters  to  her,  omitted  in  Gilbert  Burns's 
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edition,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  divine  : — "  I  verily  believe, 
my  dear  E.,  that  the  pure  genuine  feelings  of  love  are  as 
rare  in  this  world  as  the  pure  genuine  principles  of  virtue 
and  piety.  This,  I  hope,  will  account  for  the  uncommon, 
style  of  all  my  letters  to  you.  By  uncommon  I  mean  their 
being  written  in  such  a  serious  manner,  which,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  has  made  me  often  afraid  lest  you  should  take 
me  for  some  zealous  bigot  who  conversed  with  his  mistress 
as  he  would  converse  with  his  minister.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  my  dear ;  for  though,  except  your  company,  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  writing  to 
you,  yet  it  never  gives  me  those  giddy  raptures  so  much 
talked  of  among  lovers.  I  have  often  thought,  that,  if  a 
well-grounded  affection  be  not  really  a  part  of  virtue,  it  is 
something  extremely  akin  to  it.  Whenever  the  thought 
of  my  E.  warms  my  heart,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every 
principle  of  generosity,  kindles  in  my  breast.  It  extin- 
guishes every  dirty  spark  of  malice  and  envy  which  are  but 
too  apt  to  invest  me.  I  grasp  every  creature  in  the  arms 
of  universal  benevolence,  and  equally  participate  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  happy,  and  sympathize  with  the  miseries 
of  the  unfortunate.  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  often  look  up 
to  the  Divine  Disposer  of  events  with  an  eye  of  gratitude 
for  the  blessing  which,  I  hope,  he  intends  to  bestow  on  me 
in  bestowing  you." 

It  is  impossible  that  Burns  could  be  courting  this  girl  on 
motives  of  self-gratification,  and  one  can  hardly  help  regret- 
ting that  he  did  not  get  her  in  his  then  uncontaminated 
state.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  her  after  she  had  finally  and  absolutely  rejected 
him  : — 

"  I  ought,  in  good  manners,  to  have  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  before  this  time ;  but  my  heart  was 
so  shocked  with  the  contents  of  it  that  I  can  scarcely  yet 
collect  my  thoughts  so  as  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  felt  on  receiving  your 
letter.  I  read  it  over  and  over  again  and  again,  and  though 
o3 
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it  was  in  the  politest  language  of  refusal,  still  it  was  per- 
emptory. *  You  were  sorry  you  could  not  make  me  a  re- 
turn, but  you  wish  me,'  what  without  you  I  can  never  obtain, 
'  you  wish  me  all  kind  of  happiness.'  It  would  be  weak 
and  unmanly  now  to  say  that,  without  you,  I  can  never  be 
happy  ;  but  sure  I  am  that  sharing  life  with  you  would  have 
given  it  a  relish,  that,  wanting  you,  I  never  can  _taste." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  hanging  and  marrying  go  by  destiny, 
else  Burns  should  have  had  this  sensible  girl.  I  wonder  if 
she  could  be  the  handsome  Nell  which  he  first  celebrated 
in  song,  or  Annie  of  the  Barley  Riggs,  or  Peggy  of  Kirk- 
oswald,  who  upset  his  trigonometry.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  fickle  dame  extracted  some  love  verses  from  him 
in  the  heyday  of  his  passion,  and  all  these  three  songs  seem 
to  have  been  written  about  the  same  period,  and  certainly 
all  on  different  nymphs  on  whom  his  fancy  had  gratuitously 
bestowed  the  charms  of  beauty.  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
was  the  latter  of  these  damsels,  from  every  allusion  to  her 
in  his  letters  and  memoir,  that  broke  his  heart  by  her  per- 
emptory rejection  of  him. 

Then  there  was  Miss  Alexander,  '  the  bonny  lass  of  Bal- 
lochmyle !'  Blessed  be  that  dear  lady's  name,  whose  beauty 
and  elegance  drew  forth  one  of  the  sweetest  love  songs  that 
ever  was  penned.  When  I  first  read  that  song  it  made  the 
hairs  of  my  head  creep,  I  thought  it  so  beautiful*  Burns 
took  it  heinously  amiss  that  Miss  Alexander  never  made 
any  reply  to  the  flaming  letter*  which  he  sent  her  along  with 
the  song.  I  think  it  would  have  been  very  unnatural  if 
she  had ;  for  how  could  she  think  with  patience  of  a  great 
black  curly  ploughman,  with  brawny  limbs  and  broad  shoul- 
ders, straining  her  nightly  to  his  bosom.  It  was  really  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  this ! 

Mr  Lockhart  says  here — "  How  many  lesser  romances 
of  this  order  were  evolved  and  completed  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Mossgiel,  it  is  needless  to  inquire ;  that  they  were 

*  See  this  letter,  vol.  iii.  p.  3J5. 
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many  his  songs  prove,  for  in  those  days  he  wrote  no  love- 
songs  on  imaginary  heroines.  '  Mary  Morison,'  '  Behind 
yon  hills  where  Stinchar  flows,'  *  On  Cessnock  bank  there 
lives  a  lass,'  belong  to  this  period  ;  and  there  are  three  or 
four  inspired  by  Mary  Campbell — the  object  of  by  far  the 
deepest  passion  that  ever  Burns  knew,  and  which  he  has 
accordingly  immortalized  in  the  noblest  of  his  elegiacs. 
"  In  introducing  to  Mr  Thomson's  notice  the  song, 

*  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  the  Atlantic's  roar?* 

Burns  says,  '  In  my  early  years,  when  I  was  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  this  farewell  of  a  dear  girl ;' 
and,  afterwards,  in  a  note  on 

'  Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  Castle  o'  Montgomerie ; 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ; 
There  Summer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry, 
For  there  I  took  the  last  farewell, 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary,' 

he  adds  :  '  After  a  pretty  long  trial  of  the  most  ardent  re- 
ciprocal affection,  we  met  by  appointment  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
where  we  spent  a  day  in  taking  a  farewell  before  she  should 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters  among 
her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the  close 
of  the  autumn  following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  her 
grave  in  a  few  days  before  I  could  even  hear  oflier  illness;' 
and  Mr  Cromek,  speaking  of  the  same  '  day  of  parting  love,' 
gives,  though  without  mentioning  his  authority,  some  fur- 
ther particulars,  which  no  one  would  willingly  believe  to 
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be  apocryphal.  '  This  adieu,'  says  that  zealous  inquirer 
into  the  details  of  Burns's  story,  *  was  performed  with  all 
those  simple  and  striking  ceremonials,  which  rustic  senti- 
ment has  devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions  and  to  impose 
awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling 
brook — they  laved  their  hands  in  the  limpid  stream — and, 
holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pronounced  their  vows  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other.  They  parted — never  to  meet 
again.'  Upon  the  boards  of  the  first  volume  is  inscribed, 
in  Burns's  hand-writing — *  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my 
name  falsely :  I  am  the  Lord. — Levit.  chap.  xix.  ver.  12.' 
On  the  second  volume — '  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oath. — St  Matth. 
chap.  v.  ver.  33.'  And  on  a  blank  leaf  of  either — '  Robert 
Burns,  Mossgiel.'  How  lasting  was  the  poet's  remembrance 
of  this  pure  love,  and  its  tragic  termination,  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  Highland  Mary,  however,  seems  to  have  died 
ere  her  lover  had  made  any  of  his  more  serious  attempts  in 
poetry,  seeing,  in  the  epistle  to  Mr  Sillar,  the  very  earliest, 
according  to  Gilbert,  of  these  attempts,  the  poet  celebrates 
'  his  Davie  and  his  Jean.' 

"  This  was  Jean  Armour,  a  young  woman,  a  step,  if  any- 
thing, above  Burns's  own  rank  in  life,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  man,  a  master-mason,  in  the  village  of  Mauch- 
line,  where  she  was  at  the  time  the  reigning  toast.  There 
are  numberless  allusions  to  her  maiden  charms  in  the  best 
pieces  which  he  produced  at  Mossgiel."  We  select  the 
following,  not  for  its  poetical  merit,  but  because  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  names  of  a  number  more  of  her  Mauch- 
line  compeers  : — • 


In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles, 
The  pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a'  j 

Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guess, 
In  Lon'on  or  Paris  they'd  gotten  it  a' : 

Miss  Miller  is  fine,  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw; 
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There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 
But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'.'* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  poet  and  his  future  partner,  as 
related  by  himself,  was  characteristic.  Burns  was  shooting 
hy  the  river  side,  and  Jean  Armour,  a  bonny  lively  lass  of 
seventeen,  with  a  piercing  black  eye,  a  jimp  waist,  and  a 
foot  and  ancle  cast  in  the  most  perfect  mould,  was  washing 
clothes  a  UEcossaisse,  and  lilting  a  Scottish  song.  The 
poet's  dog  ran  over  the  clothes  on  the  green,  and  the  laugh- 
ing damsel  threw  a  stone  at  him.  '  If  you  liked  me  you 
would  like  my  dog,'  said  Burns ; — and  a  scene  of  daffing 
took  place  which  soon  led  to  an  intimacy  that  shaped  the 
whole  course  of  their  future  lives. 

But  even  in  true  love,  prudence  had  no  hold  over  him  ; 
his  best  beloved  sweetheart  soon  found  herself  in  a  state  in 
which  concealment  was  no  longer  practicable.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  circumstance  involved  him  in  much 
perplexity  and  distress.  The  farming  speculation  in 
which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged,  had  ut- 
terly failed — and  he  had  resigned  his  share  in  the  lease — 
which  he  tells  us  was  only  nominally  his.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, says  Gilbert  Burns,  "  Robert  durst  not  engage 
with  a  family  in  his  poor  unsettled  state,  but  was  anxious  to 
shield  his  partner  by  every  means  in  his  power  from  the 
consequences  of  their  imprudence.  It  was  agreed  therefore 

*  Miss  Miller  was  married  to  a  medical  gentleman  in  Irvine, 
but  who  then  lived  in  Mauchline ;  Miss  Betty  was  married  to 
Mr  Templeton  of  Mauchline ;  and  Miss  Morton  was  married  to 
Mr  Paterson,  cloth-merchant,  in  that  village ;  Miss  Smith  was 
married  to  a  Mr  Candlish,  who  was  a  teacher  of  eminence  in 
Edinburgh,  and  she  now  resides  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven ;  the 
other  lady  mentioned  in  the  poem  was  married  in  1788,  to  Mr 
James  Finlay,  the  gentleman  who  gave  Burns  his  first  instructions 
as  an  excise  officer ;  she  and  her  husband  have  been  resident  in 
Greenock  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  are  not  more  remark- 
able for  their  correct  and  exemplary  conduct  than  for  their  en- 
thusiasm in  every  thing  which  regards  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
poet. 
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between  them,  that  they  should  make  a  legal  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  irregular  and  private  marriage  ;  that  he  should 
go  to  Jamaica  to  push  his  fortune  ;  and  that  she  should 
remain  with  her  father  till  it  might  please  Providence  to 
put  the  means  of  supporting  a  family  in  his  power. 

"  Mrs  Burns  was  a  great  favourite  of  her  father's.  The 
intimation  of  a  marriage  was  the  first  suggestion  he  re- 
ceived of  her  real  situation.  He  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, and  fainted  away.  The  marriage  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  make  the  matter  better.  A  husband  in  Jamaica 
appeared  to  him  and  his  wife  little  better  than  none,  and 
an  effectual  bar  to  any  other  prospects  of  a  settlement  in 
life  that  their  daughter  might  have.  They  therefore  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  her,  that  the  written  papers  which  re- 
spected the  marriage  should  be  cancelled,  and  thus  the 
marriage  rendered  void.  In  her  melancholy  state  she  felt 
the  deepest  remorse  at  having  brought  such  heavy  affliction 
on  parents  that  loved  her  so  tenderly,  and  submitted  to 
their  entreaties.  Their  wish  was  mentioned  to  Robert. 
He  felt  the  deepest  anguish  of  mind.  He  offered  to  stay  at 
home  and  provide  for  his  wife  and  family  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  his  daily  labours  could  provide  for  them ;  that 
being  the  only  means  in  his  power.  Even  this  offer  they 
did  not  approve  of;  for  humble  as  Miss  Armour's  station 
was,  and  great  though  her  imprudence  had  been,  she  still,  in 
the  eyes  of  her  partial  parents,  might  look  to  a  better  con- 
nexion than  that  with  my  friendless  and  unhappy  brother, 
at  that  time  without  house  or  biding-place.  Robert  at 
length  consented  to  their  wishes  ;  but  his  feelings  on  this 
occasion  were  of  the  most  distracting  nature  ;  and  the  im- 
pression of  sorrow  was  not  effaced,  till  by  a  regular  mar- 
riage they  were  indissolubly  united.  In  the  state  of  mind 
which  this  separation  produced,  he  wished  to  leave  the 
country  as  soon  as  possible,  and  agreed  with  Dr  Douglas 
to  go  out  to  Jamaica  as  an  assistant  overseer,  or,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  called,  a  book-keeper,  on  his  estate.  As  he  had 
not  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  passage,  and  the  vessel  in 
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which  Dr  Douglas  was  to  procure  a  passage  for  him  was 
not  expected  to  sail  for  some  time,  Mr  Hamilton  advised 
him  to  publish  his  poems  in  the  mean  time  by  subscription, 
as  a  likely  way  of  getting  a  little  money  to  provide  him 
more  liberally  in  necessaries  for  Jamaica.  Agreeably  to  this 
advice,  subscription-bills  were  printed  immediately,  and  the 
printing  was  commenced  at  Kilmarnock,  his  preparations 
going  on  at  the  same  time  for  his  voyage.  The  reception, 
however,  which  his  poems  met  with  in  the  world,  and  the 
friends  they  procured  him,  made  him  change  his  resolution 
of  going  to  Jamaica,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
to  publish  a  second  edition.  On  his  return,  in  happier 
circumstances,  he  renewed  his  connexion  with  Mrs  Burns, 
and  rendered  it  permanent  by  an  union  for  life." 

Poor  Jane  Armour  became  the  mother  of  twins.  Her 
father  was  greatly  incensed  against  her  seducer,  whom  he 
must  have  regarded  as  a  complete  blackguard,  else  he  would 
never  have  forced  his  daughter  from  him  in  her  then  cir- 
cumstances, after  she  was  his  acknowledged  wife,  and 
legally  so  by  the  law  of  Scotland.*  The  whole  circumstances 

•  "  It  is  our  fortune  to  know  a  Mr  Kennedy,  an  aged  gentleman, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  the  early  associate  and  friend  of  Robert 
Burns.  Kennedy,  whose  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  labours  of  a 
farm,  subsequently  became  the  agent  to  a  mercantile  house  in  a 
neighbouring  town.  Hence  he  is  called,  in  an  epitaph  which  his 
friend  the  poet  wrote  on  him,  the  Chapman.  These  lines,  omit- 
ted in  all  editions  of  Burns's  works,  were  composed  on  Kennedy's 
recovery  from  a  severe  illness. 

"  On  his  way  to  kirk  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning,  he  was  met 
by  the  poet,  who  having  rallied  him  on  the  sombre  expression  of 
his  countenance,  fell  back,  and  soon  rejoining  him,  presented  him 
with  the  following  epitaph  scrawled  on  a  bit  of  paper  with  a 
pencil  : — 

As  Tarn  the  Chapman  on  a  day 

Wi'  Death  forgather'd  by  the  way, 

Weel  pleas'd,  he  greets  a  wight  sae  famous, 

And  Death  was  nae  less  pleased  wi'  Thomas, 

Wha  cheerfully  lays  down  the  pack, 

And  there  blaws  up  a  hearty  crack. 

His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart, 

Sae  tickled  Death  they  couldna  part; 
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attending  this  connexion  are  certainly  of  a  very  singulai 
nature.  Burns's  mind  was  in  the  greatest  distraction,  from 
the  distress  and  sorrow  in  which  he  had  plunged  his  beloved 
mistress.  He  was  not  permitted  to  make  her  the  only  repa- 


Sae  after  viewing  knives  and  garters, 
Death  taks  him  hame  to  gie  him  quarters. 

"  Kennedy  represents  Burns,  at  the  time  of  their  acquaintance, 
as  a  tall,  coarse  featured  young  man,  with  a  flashing  eye,  and 
great  colloquial  powers.  Frank  and  affable,  he  was  nevertheless 
irascible  and  suspicious.  His  heart  was  extremely  susceptible 
to  tender  emotions,  but  their  effects  were  usually  ephemeral. 
Though,  as  Kennedy  says,  '  he  always  had  a  lass  in  his  head,' 
the  reign  of  each  fair  one  was  but  short. 

"  The  well-mounted  agent,  constantly  passing  and  repassing 
every  part  of  Ayrshire,  and  not  unfrequently  transacting  business 
with  Miss  Armour's  father,  became  an  exceedingly  convenient 
medium  of  communication  between  the  (now)  unfortunate  lovers. 
Consequently,  Kennedy  became  their  mutual  confidant.  He 
bore  their  messages,  and  occasionally  exercised  his  ingenuity  in 
devising  clandestine  interviews,  and  in  assisting  them  to  elude 
detection.  One  of  these  took  place  a  short  time  before  Burns 
determined,  in  despair,  to  embark  for  Jamaica.  It  was  in  a  room 
of  Mr  Armour's  own  house,  in  the  small  village  of  Mauchline. 
The  unfortunate  pair,  determined  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
clemency  of  Mr  Armour.  '  Go,'  said  Burns  to  Kennedy,  '  tell 
John  Armour,  Robert  Burns  is  with  his  daughter.'  On  the  de- 
livery of  this  message,  Mr  Armour  refused  to  credit  it,  supposing 
himself  trifled  with.  Jean  was  his  favourite  child,  and  in  Burns 
he  saw  the  indigent,  unfortunate,  and  resourceless  peasant.  After 
the  ecclaircissement  had  taken  place,  the  stern  old  man,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  bade  Burns  begone  for 
ever. 

"  After  Miss  Armour's,  or  rather  Mrs  Burns's  confinement,  Ken- 
nedy, in  passing  the  farm  where  the  poet  and  his  brother  Gilbert 
struggled  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  was  requested  by  the  former  to 
become  the  bearer  of  a  gift  to  his  'poor  wife.' — The  present, 
hoisted  by  his  brawny  arm  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  consisted 
of  a  bag  filled  with  the  substantial  delicacies  of  a  farm.  Penury 
approaching  to  absolute  destitution,  admitted  him  no  choice  of 
gentle  souvenirs.  Kennedy's  road  lay  to  Kilmarnock,  but 
'  there  was  nae  resisting  Robert,'  and  he  journeyed  to  Mauch- 
line. On  his  arrival,  Mistress  Armour  (to  her  Kennedy  attri- 
butes '  a'  the  difficulty')  violently  protested  against  admitting 
him  to  an  interview  with  her  daughter,  besides  bestowing  on  him 
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ration  in  his  power ;  and  as  he  had  acknowledged  his  inten- 
tion of  emigrating,  old  Armour  sent  the  sheriff  officers  to 
apprehend  him,  and  force  him  to  find  security  for  his  twin 
children,  which  he  knew  he  was  unable  to  procure.  The 
parish  officers  were  also  after  him  on  the  same  grounds, 
so  that  our  Bard  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  mountains  like 
the  Covenanters  of  Ayrshire  on  a  former  day,  or  his  Jaco- 
bite predecessors  among  the  Grampians.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  old  Armour  took  such  unwarrantable  steps 
against  a  poor  fellow,  who  could  do  no  more  than  he  prof- 
fered to  do,  and  who,  though  he  had  lost  the  bridle  hand 
of  his  passions,  never  for  a  moment  let  slip  that  of  his 
honour. 

But  he  had  now  a  friend  of  powerful  interest  coming 
forward  to  introduce  him  to  all  ranks  and  degrees.  This  was 
his  own  little  unpretending  volume  of  poems,  from  the  ob- 
scure press  of  Kilmarnock,  which  burst  upon  the  astonished 
natives  with  a  boldness  and  strength  of  originality,  which 
never  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare  had  appeared  in 
our  island.  No  sooner  had  the  volume  appeared,  than 
old  and  young,  grave  and  gay,  high  and  low,  learned  and 
ignorant,  were  alike  delighted,  agitated,  and  transported. 
Shepherds,  ploughboys,  and  maid-servants,  cheerfully  gave 
the  last  savings  of  their  penny  fee,  to  purchase  the  works  of 
liobert  Burns,  and  many  protested  that  they  would  have 
given  the  same  sum  to  have  seen  the  man  who  made  them 

sundry  unceremonious  appellations  for  befriending  { the  rake- 
helly Burns.'  The  lady  however,  in  this  instance,  was  overruled 
by  her  husband,  and  Kennedy  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  the 
apartment  where  Mrs  Burns  was  confined  to  her  bed.  He  had 
'  nae  been  there  aboon  fifteen  minutes,'  when  he  heard  a 
scrambling  on  the  stairs,  and  '  och  !  sic  a  screaming,'  when  Burns 
burst  into  the  room,  hotly  pursued  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
who,  in  turn,  was  as  closely  followed  by  her  infuriated  husband. 
Burns  flew  to  the  bed,  and  'putting  his  face  to  Jean's,  and  syne 
to  each  of  the  wee  bairns,  wept  like  ony  child  ;  and  och  !  had  ye 
been  there,  ye'r  heart  would  have  burst  as  mine  did.'  This  only 
enraged  the  unfeeling  parents.  The  sequel  is  well  known." — 
Cobbetfs  Magazine. 

5  ii 
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laugh,  cry,  or  feel  with  regard  to  all  things  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  as  he  listed.* 

Among  the  very  first  to  appreciate  these,  were  two  Kil- 
marnock   merchants,  (lauded   be   their   memory,)  one  of 


*  The  following  manly  preface  contributed  not  a  little  to  es- 
tablish the  author's  fame  : — 

Preface  to  the  First  Edition. 

"  The  following  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the  poet,  who, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  learned  art,  and  perhaps,  amid  the 
elegancies  and  idleness  of  upper  life,  looks  down  for  a  rural  theme, 
with  an  eye  to  Theocritus  or  Virgil.  To  the  author  of  this,  these 
and  other  celebrated  names  their  countrymen  are,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  a  fountain  shut  up,  and  a  book  sealed.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  necessary  requisites  for  commencing  poet  by  rule, 
he  sings  the  sentiments  and  manners  he  felt  and  saw  in  himself  and 
rustic  compeers  around  him,  in  his  and  their  native  language. 
Though  a  rhymer  from  his  earliest  years,  at  least  from  the  earliest 
impulse  of  the  softer  passions,  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the 
applause,  perhaps  the  partiality,  of  friendship,  wakened  his  vanity 
so  far  as  to  make  him  think  anything  of  his  worth  showing ;  and 
none  of  the  following  works  were  composed  with  a  view  to  the 
press.  To  amuse  himself  with  the  little  creations  of  his  own 
fancy,  amid  the  toil  and  fatigues  of  a  laborious  life;  to  tran- 
scribe the  various  feelings,  the  loves,  the  griefs,  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  in  his  own  breast ;  to  find  some  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the 
struggles  of  a  world,  always  an  alien  scene,  a  task  uncouth  to  the 
poetical  mind — these  were  his  motives  for  courting  the  Muses, 
and  in  these  he  found  poetry  to  be  its  own  reward. 

"  Now  that  he  appears  in  the  public  character  of  an  author,  he 
does  it  with  fear  and  trembling.  So  dear  is  fame  to  the  rhyming 
tribe,  that  even  he,  an  obscure,  nameless  bard,  shrinks  aghast  at 
the  thought  of  being  branded  as — An  impertinent  blockhead,  ob- 
truding his  nonsense  on  the  world ;  and,  because  he  can  make  a 
shift  to  jingle  a  few  doggerel  Scotch  rhymes  together,  looking 
upon  himself  as  a  poet  of  no  small  consequence,  forsooth  ! 

"  It  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  poet,  Shenstone,  whose 
divine  elegies  do  honour  to  our  language,  our  nation,  and  our 
species,  that  '  Humility  has  depressed  many  a  genius  to  a  hermit, 
but  never  raised  one  to  fame  !'  If  any  critic  catches  at  the  word 
genius,  the  author  tells  him  once  for  all,  that  he  certainly  looks 
upon  himself  as  possessed  of  some  poetic  abilities,  otherwise  his 
publishing  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  would  be  a  manoeuvre  be- 
low the  worst  character,  which,  he  hopes,  his  worst  enemy  will 
ever  give  him.  But  to  the  genius  of  a  Ramsay,  or  the  glorious 
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them  a  Mr  William  Parker,  who  no  sooner  looked  into  the 
volume  than  he  sent  for  other  thirty  copies,  paying  for  them 
in  ready  money.  These  he  compelled  his  friends  and  cus- 
tomers to  buy  from  him,  and  to  such  as  absolutely  refused 
to  purchase,  he  gave  them  in  presents,  saying,  he  would  lay 
the  price  upon  the  next  articles  ordered  from  his  shop. 
The  other  was  a  Mr  Robert  Muir,  a  man  without  much 
fortune,  but  of  great  ingenuity  and  kindness  of  heart ;  and 
Burns  seems  to  have  estimated  him  very  highly.  Gilbert 
says  of  him,  if  I  remember  right,  that  he  held  the  patent  of 
his  honours  immediately  from  Almighty  God,  and  that 
nature  had  indeed  marked  him  a  gentleman  in  the  most 
legible  characters. 

But  of  all  the  friendships  which  Burns  acquired  in  Ayr- 
shire and  elsewhere,  none  seemed  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  that  of  Mrs  Duulop,  of  Durilop.  This  lady,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  to  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  and 
lineal  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Wallace,  the  first  of 
Scottish  warriors,  possessed  the  qualities  of  mind  suited  to 
her  high  lineage.  Preserving,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  gen- 
erous affections  of  youth,  her  admiration  of  the  poet  was 
soon  accompanied  by  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  man ;  which 
pursued  him  in  after  life  through  good  and  evil  report ;  in 

dawnings  of  the  poor,  unfortunate  Ferguson,  he,  with  equal  un- 
affected sincerity,  declares,  that,  even  in  his  highest  pulse  of 
vanity,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  pretensions.  These  two  justly 
admired  Scotch  poets  he  has  often  had  in  his  eye  in  the  following 
pieces ;  but  rather  with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their  flame,  than  for 
servile  imitation. 

"  To  his  subscribers,  the  author  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks. 
Not  the  mercenary  bow  over  a  counter,  but  the  heart-throbbing 
gratitude  of  the  bard,  conscious  how  much  he  owes  to  benevolence 
and  friendship  for  gratifying  him,  if  he  deserves  it,  in  that  dearest 
wish  of  every  poetic  bosom — to  be  distinguished.  He  begs  his 
readers,  particularly  the  learned  and  the  polite,  who  may  honour 
him  with  a  perusal,  that  they  will  make  every  allowance  for  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  of  life ;  but  if,  after  a  fair,  candid,  and 
impartial  criticism,  he  shall  stand  convicted  of  dulness  and  non- 
sense, let  him  be  done  by  as  he  would  in  that  case  do  by  others — 
let  him  be  condemned,  without  mercy,  to  contempt  and  oblivion." 
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poverty,  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow  ;  and  which  was  con- 
tinued to  his  widow  and  infant  family,  after  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  parent.  He  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  for  Edinburgh  before  Mrs  Dunlop  had  heard  of 
him.  About  the  time  of  his  publishing  in  Kilmarnock, 
she  had  been  afflicted  with  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which 
had  reduced  her  mind  to  the  most  distressing  state  of  de- 
pression. In  this  situation,  a  copy  of  the  printed  poems 
was  laid  on  her  table  by  a  friend,  and  happening  to  open 
on  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  she  read  it  over  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  surprise  ;  the  poet's  description  of 
the  simple  cottagers,  operating  on  her  mind  like  the  charm 
of  a  powerful  exorcist,  expelling  the  demon  ennui,  and  re- 
storing her  to  her  wonted  harmony  and  satisfaction.  Mrs 
Dunlop  sent  off  a  person  express  to  Mossgiel,  distant 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  with  a  very  obliging  letter  to  the 
Poet,  desiring  him  to  send  her  half  a  dozen  copies  of  his 
poems,  if  he  had  them  to  spare,  and  begging  he  would  do 
her  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  Dunlop  House  as  soon  as 
convenient.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence 
which  ended  only  with  the  poet's  life.  The  last  use  he 
made  of  his  pen  was  writing  a  short  letter  to  this  lady  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 

But  the  eventful  autumn  of  1786  was  now  wearing  to  a 
close,  when  poor  Burns,  having  merely  realized  as  much  from 
the  sale  of  the  first  limited  edition  of  his  poems  as  to  furnish 
him  with  a  few  necessaries  and  pay  for  his  passage  to  the 
West  Indies,  his  friends  encouraged  him  to  publish  another 
edition,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  comfortably  equip- 
ped and  furnished.  The  Kilmarnock  printer,  however, 
declined  to  risk  another  edition,  unless  the  poet  advanced 
the  price  of  the  paper,  which  Burns  was  unable  to  do. 
This  circumstance  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr  Ballantyne, 
provost  of  Ayr,  he  offered  to  advance  the  sum  ;  but  ere 
this  the  harassed  and  impatient  poet  had  sent  off  his  chest 
by  night,  for  fear  of  its  being  arrested,  and  himself  conveyed 
it  on  foot  a  few  miles,  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  whither 
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he  meant  to  repair  in  a  few  days  to  embark  for  Jamaica. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  composed  the  song  begin- 
ning '  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,'  and  which  so 
characteristically  ends  with 

'  Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales, 
The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves, 
Pursuing  past  unhappy  loves. 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  farewell,  my  foes  ! 
My  peace  with  these — my  love  with  those — 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare, 
Farewell,  the  bonny  banks  of  Ayr.' 

Before  he  should  leave  his  native  land  he  went  to  pay  a 
parting  visit  to  Dr  Laurie,  minister  of  London,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  him,  and  who  parted  from  him  with  a 
heavy  heart,  without  being  able  at  that  time  to  give  him 
aught  farther  than  his  blessing,  and  many  a  good  advice, 
and  away  went  Burns  chaunting  his  farewell  dirge  to  his 
native  land. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  read  of  a  kind  and  disinterested 
action  by  any  of  the  human  race,  but  particularly  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel — those  messengers  of  heavenly  love 
and  peace  to  man ;  and  no  person  can  be  aught  but  de- 
lighted by  the  part  acted  here  by  Dr  Laurie.  He  had 
been  trying  all  that  he  could  underhand  to  make  his  deserts 
known,  and  retain  him  in  the  land  of  his  nativity  ;  but  for 
fear  of  exciting  hopes  in  the  poet's  sanguine  breast  which 
might  never  be  realized,  he  made  no  mention  of  his  secret 
efforts  to  Burns,  and  it  is  rather  apparent  that  he  had  at 
that  time  lost  hopes  of  their  success  himself.  But  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  a  bright  but  temporary  dawn  of  prosper- 
ity was  to  arise  on  our  now  benighted  bard.  Dr  Laurie 
had  written  to  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Dr  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh,  concerning  Burns's  singular  capacity,  and,  along 
with  the  letter,  had  sent  that  amiable  and  great  man  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  poems.  No  answer  having  been 
hitherto  returned  to  Dr  Laurie's  letter,  he  could  do  nothing 
further  than  take  a  long  farewell  of  his  regretted  friend. 
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The  next  post,  however,  brought  Dr  Blacklock's  letter, 
which  Dr  Laurie  sent  off  by  an  express  to  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton, who  himself  rpde  after  the  bard,  and  delivered  the  joy- 
bearing  epistle  into  his  hand. 

The  star  of  Burns,  which  had  till  now  been  struggling 
up  the  nadir  of  the  night,  shone  out  all  at  once  close  upon 
the  zenith  with  dazzling  lustre.  He  instantly  made  pre- 
parations for  visiting  Edinburgh,  and  about  the  time  of  his 
leaving  his  native  county  his  correspondence  commences  ; 
and  in  the  series  of  letters  now  given  to  the  world,  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  will  be  found. 
This  authentic  though  melancholy  record  will  supersede  in 
future  the  necessity  of  any  extended  narrative. 


CHAP.  VII. 

VISIT  TO  EDINBURGH. 

EDINA  !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers, 
Where  once,  beneath  a  monarch's  feet, 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 

BURNS  set  out  for  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  November, 
1786.  He  was  furnished  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Dr  Blacklock,  from  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  doctor  had 
addressed  the  letter  which  is  represented  by  our  bard  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  visiting  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
He  was  acquainted  with  Mr  Stewart,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  university,  and  had  been  entertained  by 
that  gentleman  at  Catrine,  his  estate  in  Ayrshire.  He  had 
been  introduced  by  Mr  Alexander  Dalzel  to  the  earl  of 
Glencairn,  who  had  expressed  his  high  approbation  of  his 
poetical  talents.  He  had  friends  therefore  who  could  in-, 
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troduce  him  into  the  circles  of  literature  as  well  as  of 
fashion,  and  his  own  manners  and  appearance  exceeding 
every  expectation  that  could  have  been  formed  of  them,  he 
soon  became  an  object  of  general  curiosity  and  admiration. 
The  following  circumstance  contributed  to  this  in  a  con- 
siderable degree.  At  the  time  when  Burns  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh the  periodical  paper  entitled  '  The  Lounger '  was 
publishing,  every  Saturday  producing  a  successive  number. 
His  poems  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  that  undertaking,  and  the  ninety-seventh  number 
of  those  unequal,  though  frequently  beautiful  essays,  is  de- 
voted to  'An  Account  of  Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  plough- 
man, with  Extracts  from  his  Poems,'  written  by  the  elegant 
pen  of  Mr  Mackenzie.  The  'Lounger'  had  an  extensive 
circulation  among  persons  of  taste  and  literature,  not  in 
Scotland  only,  but  in  various  parts  of  England,  to  whose 
acquaintance  therefore  our  bard  was  immediately  intro- 
duced. The  paper  of  Mr  Mackenzie  was  calculated  to 
introduce  him  advantageously.  The  extracts  are  well- 
selected  ;  the  criticisms  and  reflections  are  judicious  as 
well  as  generous  ;  and  in  the  style  and  sentiments  there  is 
tbat  happy  delicacy  by  which  the  writings  of  the  author  are 
so  eminently  distinguished.  The  extracts  from  Burns's 
poems,  in  the  ninety-seventh  number  of  '  The  Lounger,' 
were  copied  into  the  London  as  well  as  into  many  of  the 
provincial  papers,  and  the  fame  of  our  bard  spread  through- 
out the  island.* 

*  Of  the  manners,  character,  and  conduct  of  Burns  at  this 
period,  the  following  account  was  given  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr  Currie,  inclosing  the  '  Lines  on  an  interview  with 
Lord  Daer:' — 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  Robert  Burns  was  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1786,  when  he  dined  at  my  house  in  Ayrshire,  together  with 
our  common  friend  Mr  John  Mackenzie,  surgeon,  in  Mauchline, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  I 
am  enabled  to  mention  the  date  particularly,  by  some  verses 
which  Burns  wrote  after  he  returned  home,  and  in  which  the  day 
of  our  meeting  is  recorded.  My  excellent  and  much-lamented 
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How  much  may  be  done  for  a  poor  man  of  genius  by  a 
single  good  word,  and  yet  how  seldom  is  that  good  word 
bestowed !  Thus  it  appears  it  was  Dr  Laurie's  letter  alone 
that  opened  the  door  at  this  time  to  the  literary  fame  of 

friend,  the  late  Basil,  Lord  Daer,  happened  to  arrive  at  Catrine 
the  same  day,  and  by  the  kindness  and  frankness  of  his  manners, 
left  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  poet  which  never  was  ef- 
faced. The  verses  I  allude  to  are  among  the  most  imperfect  of 
his  pieces ;  but  a  few  stanzas  may  perhaps  be  an  object  of  curi- 
osity to  you,  both  on  account  of  the  character  to  which  they  re- 
late, and  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  situation  and  feel- 
ings of  the  writer,  before  his  name  was  known  to  the  public. 

"  I  cannot  positively  say,  at  this  distance  of  time,  whether,  at 
the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance,  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of 
his  poems  had  been  just  published,  or  was  yet  in  the  press.  I 
suspect  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  as  I  have  still  in  my  posses- 
sion copies  in  his  own  hand-writing,  of  some  of  his  favourite  per- 
formances ;  particularly  of  his  verses  «  On  turning  up  a  Mouse 
with  his  Plough,'  '  On  the  Mountain  Daisy,'  and  *  The  Lament.' 
On  my  return  to  Edinburgh  I  showed  the  volume,  and  mentioned 
what  I  knew  of  the  author's  history  to  several  of  my  friends,  and, 
among  others,  to  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  first  recommended 
him  to  public  notice  in  the  ninety-seventh  number  of  '  The 
Lounger.' 

"  At  this  time  Burns's  prospects  in  life  were  so  extremely 
gloomy  that  he  had  seriously  formed  a  plan  of  going  out  to  Ja- 
maica in  a  very  humble  situation — not,  however,  without  lament- 
ing that  his  want  of  patronage  should  force  him  to  think  of  a 
project  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  when  his  ambition  aimed  at 
no  higher  an  object  than  the  station  of  an  exciseman  or  gauger 
in  his  own  country. 

"  His  manners  were  then,  as  they  continued  ever  afterwards, 
simple,  manly,  and  independent;  strongly  expressive  of  conscious 
genius  and  worth ;  but  without  any  thing  that  indicated  forward- 
ness, arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took  his  share  in  conversation, 
but  not  more  than  belonged  to  him ;  and  listened  with  apparent 
attention  and  deference  on  subjects  where  his  want  of  education 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  information.  If  there  had  been  a 
little  more  of  gentleness  and  accommodation  in  his  temper,  he 
would,  I  think,  have  been  still  more  interesting ;  but  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  law  in  the  circle  of  his  ordinary  acquaintance, 
and  his  dread  of  any  thing  approaching  to  meanness  or  servility 
rendered  his  manner  somewhat  decided  and  hard.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  was  more  remarkable  among  his  various  attainments, 
than  the  fluency,  and  precision,  and  originality  of  his  language, 
when  he  spoke  in  company ;  more  particularly  as  he  aimed  at 
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Burns ;  and  it  was  another  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
person  whom  Dr  Laurie  applied  to,  merely  because  he  was 
the  only  one  of  his  literary  acquaintance  with  whom  he 
chose  to  use  that  freedom,  happened  also  to  be  the  person 

purity  in  his  turn  of  expression,  and  avoided  more  successfully 
than  most  Scotchmen  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  phraseology. 

"  He  came  to  Edinburgh  early  in  the  winter  following,  and 
remained  there  for  several  months.  By  whose  advice  he  took 
this  step  I  am  unable  to  say, — perhaps  it  was  suggested  only  by 
his  own  curiosity  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world, — but  I  confess 
I  dreaded  the  consequences  from  the  first,  and  always  wished 
that  his  pursuits  and  habits  should  continue  the  same  as  in  the 
former  part  of  life — with  the  addition  of,  what  I  considered  as 
then  completely  within  his  reach,  a  good  farm  on  moderate  terms, 
in  a  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  his  taste. 

"  The  attentions  he  received  during  his  stay  in  town  from  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons,  were  such  as  would  have  turned 
any  head  but  his  own.  I  cannot  say  that  I  could  perceive  any 
unfavourable  effect  which  they  left  on  his  mind.  He  retained 
the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearance  which  had  struck 
me  so  forcibly  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  country ;  nor  did  he 
seem  to  feel  any  additional  self-importance  from  the  number  and 
rank  of  his  new  acquaintance.  His  dress  was  perfectly  suited  to 
his  station,  plain  and  unpretending,  with  a  sufficient  attention  to 
neatness.  If  I  recollect  right  he  always  wore  boots,  and,  when 
on  more  than  usual  ceremony,  buckskin  breeches. 

"  The  variety  of  his  engagements  while  in  Edinburgh  prevented 
me  from  seeing  him  so  often  as  I  could  have  wished.  In  the 
course  of  the  spring  he  called  on  me  once  or  twice,  at  my  request, 
early  in  the  morning,  and  walked  with  me  to  Braid-Hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  when  he  charmed  me  still  more  by 
his  private  conversation  than  he  had  ever  done  in  company.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  I  recollect 
once  he  told  me,  when  I  was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in  one 
of  our  morning  walks,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking  cottages 
gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind,  which  none  could  understand  who 
had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  happiness  and  the  worth 
which  they  contained. 

"  In  his  political  principles  he  was  then  a  Jacobite  ;  which  was, 
perhaps,  owing  partly  to  this,  that  his  father  was  originally  from 
the  estate  of  Lord  Mareschall.  Indeed  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  thought  much  on  such  subjects  nor  very  consistently.  He 
had  a  very  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  expressed  deep  regret  at 
the  levity  with  which  he  had  heard  it  treated  occasionally  in  some 
convivial  meetings  which  he  frequented.  I  speak  of  him  as  he 
was  in  the  winter  of  1766-7;  for  afterwards  we  met  but  seldom, 
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best  qualified  to  render  the  application  successful.  Dr 
Blacklock  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  admiration  of  an  art 
which  he  had  himself  practised  with  applause.  He  felt 
the  claims  of  a  poet  with  a  paternal  sympathy,  and  he  had 

and  our  conversations  turned  chiefly  on  his  literary  projects,  or 
his  private  affairs. 

"  1  do  not  recollect  whether  it  appears  or  not  from  any  of  your 
letters  to  me,  that  you  had  ever  seen  Burns.  If  you  have,  it  is 
superfluous  for  me  to  add,  that  the  idea  which  his  conversation 
conveyed  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  exceeded,  if  possible,  that 
which  is  suggested  by  his  writings.  Among  the  poets  whom  I 
have  happened  to  know,  I  have  been  struck,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  with  the  unaccountable  disparity  between  their  general 
talents;  and  the  occasional  inspirations  of  their  more  favoured 
moments.  But  all  the  faculties  of  Burns's  mind  were,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  equally  vigorous ;  and  his  predilection  for  poetry 
was  rather  the  result  of  his  own  enthusiastic  and  impassioned 
temper  than  of  a  genius  exclusively  adapted  to  that  species  of 
composition.  From  his  conversation  I  should  have  pronounced 
him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition  he  had 
chosen  to  exert  his  abilities. 

"  Among  the  subjects  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dwell, 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  happened  to  meet 
was  plainly  a  favourite  one.  The  remarks  he  made  on  them 
were  always  shrewd  and  pointed,  though  frequently  inclining  too 
much  to  sarcasm.  His  praise  of  those  he  loved  was  sometimes 
indiscriminate  and  extravagant ;  but  this,  I  suspect,  proceeded 
rather  from  the  caprice  and  humour  of  the  moment,  than  from 
the  effects  of  attachment  in  blinding  his  judgment.  His  wit  was 
ready,  and  always  impressed  with  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  under- 
standing; but,  to  my  taste,  not  often  pleasing  or  happy.  His 
attempts  at  epigram,  in  his  printed  works,  are  the  only  perform- 
ances, perhaps,  that  he  has  produced  totally  unworthy  of  his 
genius. 

"  In  summer,  1787,  I  passed  some  weeks  in  Ayrshire,  and  saw 
Burns  occasionally.  I  think  that  he  made  a  pretty  long  excur- 
sion that  season  to  the  Highlands,  and  that  he  also  visited  what 
Beattie  calls  the  Arcadian  ground  of  Scotland,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed. 

"  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that,  notwithstanding  vari- 
ous reports  I  heard  during  the  preceding  winter  of  Burns's  pre- 
dilection for  convivial  and  not  very  select  society,  I  should  have 
concluded  in  favour  of  his  habits  of  sobriety  from  all  of  him  that 
ever  fell  under  my  own  observation.  He  told  me  indeed  himself, 
that  the  weakness  of  his  stomach  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  en- 
tirely of  any  merit  in  his  temperance.  I  was,  however,  somewhat 
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in  his  constitution  a  tenderness  and  sensibility  that  would 
have  engaged  his  beneficence  for  a  youth  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Burns,  even  though  he  had  not  been  indebted  to 
him  for  the  delight  which  he  received  from  his  works  ;  for, 

alarmed  about  the  effect  of  his  now  comparatively  sedentary  and 
luxurious  life,  when  he  confessed  to  me,  the  first  night  he  spent 
in  my  house  after  his  winter's  campaign  in  town,  that  he  had 
been  much  disturbed  when  in  bed  by  a  palpitation  at  his  heart, 
which,  he  said,  was  a  complaint  to  which  he  had  of  late  become 
subject. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  same  season  I  was  led  by  curiosity  to 
attend  for  an  hour  or  two  a  Mason-Lodge  in  Mauchline  where 
Burns  presided.  He  had  occasion  to  make  some  short  unpre- 
meditated compliments  to  different  individuals  from  whom  he 
had  no  reason. to  expect  a  visit,  and  every  thing  he  said  was  hap- 
pily conceived,  and  forcibly  as  well  as  fluently  expressed.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  told  me,  that,  in  that  village,  before  going 
to  Edinburgh,  he  had  belonged  to  a  small  club  of  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  a  taste  for  books,  when  they  used  lo  converse 
and  debate  on  any  interesting  questions  that  occurred  to  them  in 
the  course  of  their  reading.  His  manner  of  speaking  in  public 
had  evidently  the  marks  of  some  practice  in  extempore  elocution. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  what  I  have  always  considered 
as  characteristical  in  a  high  degree  of  true  genius,  the  extreme 
facility  and  good-nature  of  his  taste  in  judging  of  the  composi- 
tions of  others,  where  there  was  any  real  ground  for  praise.  I 
repeated  to  him  many  passages  of  English  poetry  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted,  and  have  more  than  once  witnessed  the  tears 
of  admiration  and  rapture  with  which  he  heard  them.  The  col- 
lection of  songs  by  Dr  Aikin,  which  I  first  put  into  his  hands,  he 
read  with  unmixed  delight,  notwithstanding  his  former  efforts  in 
that  very  difficult  species  of  writing ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
it  had  some  effect  in  polishing  his  subsequent  compositions. 

"  In  judging  of  prose,  I  do  not  think  his  taste  was  equally 
sound.  I  once  read  to  him  a  passage  or  two  in  Franklin's  Works 
which  I  thought  very  happily  executed,  upon  the  model  of  Addi- 
son ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  relish  or  to  perceive  the  beauty 
which  they  derived  from  their  exquisite  simplicity,  and  spoke  of 
them  with  indifference,  when  compared  with  the  point,  and  an- 
tithesis, and  quaintness  of  Junius.  The  influence  of  this  taste  is 
very  perceptible  in  his  own  prose  compositions,  although  their 
great  and  various  excellencies  render  some  of  them  scarcely  less 
objects  of  wonder  than  his  poetical  performances.  The  late  Dr 
Robertson  used  to  say,  that,  considering  his  education,  the  for- 
mer seemed  to  him  the  more  extraordinary  of  the  two. 

"  His  memory  was  uncommonly  retentive,  at  least  for  poetry, 
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if  the  young  men  were  enumerated  whom  he  drew  from 
obscurity,  and  enabled,  by  education,  to  advance  themselves 
in  life,  the  catalogue  would  excite  surprise.  He  was  not 
of  a  disposition  to  act  as  Walpole  did  to  Chatterton,  to 

of  which  he  recited  to  me  frequently  long  compositions  with  the 
most  minute  accuracy.  They  were  chiefly  ballads,  and  other 
pieces  in  our  Scottish  dialect;  great  part  of  them  (he  told  me) 
he  had  learned  in  his  childhood,  from  his  mother,  who  delighted 
in  such  recitations,  and  whose  poetical  taste,  rude  as  it  probably 
was,  gave,  it  is  presumable,  the  first  direction  to  her  son's  genius. 

"  Of  the  more  polished  verses  which  accidentally  fell  into  his 
hands  in  his  early  years,  he  mentioned  particularly  the  recom- 
mendatory poems,  by  different  authors,  prefixed  to  '  Hervey's 
Meditations ;' — a  book  which  has  always  had  a  very  wide  circu- 
lation among  such  of  the  country-people  of  Scotland  as  affect  to 
unite  some  degree  of  taste  with  their  religious  studies.  And 
these  poems  (although  they  are  certainly  below  mediocrity)  he 
continued  to  read  with  a  degree  of  rapture  beyond  expression. 
He  took  notice  of  this  fact  himself,  as  a  proof  how  much  the 
taste  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  accidental  circumstances. 

"  His  father  appeared  to  me  from  the  account  he  gave  of  him, 
to  have  been  a  respectable  and  worthy  character,  possessed  of  a 
mind  superior  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  station 
in  life.  He  ascribed  much  of  his  own  principles  and  feelings  to 
the  early  impressions  he  had  received  from  his  instructions  and 
example.  I  recollect  that  he  once  applied  to  him  (and  he  added 
that  the  passage  was  a  literal  statement  of  fact)  the  t\\o  last  lines 
of  the  following  passage  in  the  '  Minstrel,'  the  whole  of  which  he 
repeated  with  great  enthusiasm  : — 

Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 

When  fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive ; 
Shall  nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 

Bid  him,  though  doom'd  to  perish,  hope  to  live? 
Is  it  for  this  fair  virtue  oft  must  strive 

With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain? 
No  !  Heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive ; 

And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again, 
Bright  through  th'  eternal  year  of  love's  triumphant  reign. 

"  With  respect  to  Burns's  early  education  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  with  certainty.  He  always  spoke  with  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  the  schoolmaster  who  had  taught  him  to  read  English ; 
and  who,  finding  in  his  scholar  a  more  than  ordinary  ardour  for 
knowledge,  had  been  at  pains  to  instruct  him  in  the  grammatical 
principles  of  the  language.  He  began  the  study  of  Latin,  but 
dropped  it  before  he  had  finished  the  verbs.  I  have  sometimes 
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discourage  with  feeble  praise,  and  to  shift  off  the  trouble 
of  future  patronage  by  bidding  him  relinquish  poetry  and 
mind  his  plough.  No !  his  heart  was  too  kind  and  his  soul 
too  sincere  for  that.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  one  among 
all  mankind  whom  men  might  have  more  truly  called  an 
angel  upon  earth  than  Dr  Blacklock.  He  was  guileless 
and  innocent  as  a  child,  yet  endowed  with  manly  sagacity 
and  penetration.  His  heart  was  a  perpetual  spring  of  be- 
nignity. His  feelings  were  all  tremblingly  alive  to  the 


heard  him  quote  a  few  Latin  words,  such  as  omnia  vincit  amor, 
&c.  but  they  seemed  to  be  such  as  he  had  caught  from  conversa- 
tion, and  which  he  repeated  by  rote.  I  think  he  had  a  project, 
after  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  of  prosecuting  the  study  under  his 
intimate  friend,  the  late  Mr  Nichol,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
grammar-school  here ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  make  the  attempt. 

"  He  certainly  possessed  a  smattering  of  French ;  and,  if  he 
had  an  affectation  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  introducing  occasionally 
a  word  or  phrase  from  that  language.  It  is  possible  that  his 
knowledge  in  this  respect  might  be  more  extensive  than  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be ;  but  this  you  can  learn  from  his  more  intimate 
acquaintance.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  he 
was  able  to  read  the  French  authors  with  such  facility  as  to  re- 
ceive from  them  any  improvement  to  his  taste.  For  my  own 
part  I  doubt  it  much,  nor  would  I  believe  it  but  on  very  strong 
and  pointed  evidence. 

"  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  he  was  well-instructed  in 
arithmetic,  and  knew  something  of  practical  geometry,  particu- 
larly of  surveying.  All  his  other  attainments  were  entirely  his 
own. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  during  the  winter,  1788-89; 
when  he  passed  an  evening  with  me  at  Drumseugh,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  where  I  was  then  living.  My  friend  Mr 
Alison  was  the  only  other  person  in  company.  I  never  saw  him 
more  agreeable  or  interesting.  A  present  which  Mr  Alison  sent 
him  afterwards  of  his  '  Essays  on  Taste,'  drew  from  Burns  a  letter 
of  acknowledgment,  which  I  remember  to  have  read  with  some 
degree  of  surprise  at  the  distinct  conception  he  appeared  from  it 
to  have  formed  of  the  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  asso- 
ciation. When  I  saw  Mr  Alison  in  Shropshire  last  autumn,  I 
forgot  to  inquire  if  the  letter  be  still  in  existence.  If  it  is,  you 
may  easily  procure  it  by  means  of  our  friend  Mr  Houlbrooke." 
This  letter  will  be  found  in  the  General  Correspondence,  vol.  iv. 
p.  231. 
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sense  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the  pious, 
the  virtuous.  Poetry  was  to  him  the  dear  solace  of  per- 
petual blindness. 

Such  was  the  amiable  old  man  to  whom  our  bard  was 
introduced,  and  who  took  such  interest  in  his  success.  He 
was  a  pattern  of  every  good  quality,  as  appears  by  his  life 
written  by  M'Kenzie.  His  writings  are  verging  on  obli- 
vion, though  some  of  them  deserved  a  better  fate  ;  but  the 
memory  of  his  virtues  will  never  pass  away,  until  mankind 
shall  have  ceased  to  sympathize  with  the  fortunes  of  genius, 
and  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  Burns. 

The  scene  that  opened  on  our  bard  in  Edinburgh  was 
altogether  new,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  respects  highly 
interesting,  especially  to  one  of  his  disposition  of  mind. 
To  use  an  expression  of  his  own,  he  found  himself  "  sud- 
denly translated  from  the  veriest  shades  of  life,"  into  the 
presence,  and,  indeed,  into  the  society  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons, previously  known  to  him  by  report  as  of  the  highest 
distinction  in  his  country,  and  whose  characters  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  examine  witlt  no  common  curiosity. 

From  the  men  of  letters,  in  general,  his  reception  was 
particularly  flattering.  The  late  Dr  Robertson,  Dr  Blair, 
Dr  Gregory,  Dugald  Stewart,  Henry  Mackenzie  '  The 
Man  of  Feeling,'  and  Mr  Frazer  Tytler,  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  those  who  perceived  his  uncommon  talents, 
who  acknowledged  more  especially  his  powers  in  conver- 
sation, and  who  interested  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  genius.  In  Edinburgh  literary  and  fashionable  society 
are  a  good  deal  mixed.  Our  bard  was  an  acceptable  guest 
in  the  gayest  and  most  elevated  circles,  and  frequently  re- 
ceived from  female  beauty  and  elegance,  those  attentions 
above  all  others  most  grateful  to  him.  At  the  table  of  Lord 
Monboddo  he  was  a  frequent  guest ;  and  while  he  enjoyed 
the  society,  and  partook  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  venerable 
judge,  he  experienced  the  kindness  and  condescension  of  his 
lovely  arid  accomplished  daughter.  The  singular  beauty  of 
this  young  lady  was  illuminated  by  that  happy  expression 
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of  countenance  which  results  from  the  union  of  cultivated 
taste  and  superior  understanding  with  the  finest  affections 
of  the  mind.  The  influence  of  such  attractions  was  not 
unfelt  by  our  poet.  "  There  has  not  been  any  thing  like 
Miss  Burnet,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  in  all  the 
combination  of  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness  the  Creator  has 
formed  since  Milton's  Eve  on  the  first  day  of  her  existence." 
In  his  '  Address  to  Edinburgh '  she  is  celebrated  in  a  strain 
of  still  greater  elevation  : — 

"  Fair  Burnet  strikes  th'  adoring  eye, 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine ; 
I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine  !" 

This  lovely  woman  died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  the 
flower  of  youth.  Our  bard  expressed  his  sensibility  on 
that  occasion  in  verses  addressed  to  her  memory. 

Among  the  men  of  rank  and  fashion  Burns  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  James,  earl  of  Glencairn.  On  the 
motion  of  this  nobleman  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  an  associa- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland, 
extended  their  patronage  to  our  bard,  and  admitted  him  to 
their  gay  orgies.  He  repaid  their  notice  by  a  dedication 
of  the  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his  poems,  in  which 
he  has  celebrated  their  patriotism  and  independence  in  very 
animated  terms. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  generous  sentiments,  ut- 
tered at  an  era  singularly  propitious  to  independence  of 
character  and  conduct,  were  favourably  received  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  that  they  were 
echoed  from  every  bosom  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  earl 
of  Glencairn.  This  accomplished  nobleman,  a  scholar,  a 
man  of  taste  and  sensibility,  died  soon  afterwards.  Had 
he  lived,  and  had  his  power  equalled  his  wishes,  Scotland 
might  still  have  exulted  in  the  genius,  instead  of  lamenting 
the  early  fate  of  her  favourite  bard. 

A  taste  for  letters  is  not  always  conjoined  with  habits  of 
temperance  and  regularity  ;  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  period 
i2 
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of  which  we  speak,  contained  perhaps  an  uncommon  pro- 
portion of  men  of  considerable  talents,  devoted  to  social 
excesses,  in  which  their  talents  were  wasted  and  debased. 

Burns  entered  into  several  parties  of  this  description  with 
the  usual  vehemence  of  his  character.  His  generous  affec- 
tions, his  ardent  eloquence,  his  brilliant  and  daring  imagi- 
nation, fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associations  ;  and 
accustoming  himself  to  conversation  of  unlimited  range, 
and  to  festive  indulgences  that  scorned  restraint,  he  gradu- 
ally lost  some  portion  of  his  relish  for  the  more  pure,  but 
less  poignant  pleasures,  to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  taste, 
elegance,  and  literature.*  The  sudden  alteration  in  his 

*  Of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  an  authentic,  though 
imperfect,  document  remains  in  a  book  which  he  procured  in  the 
spring  of  1787,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  of  re- 
cording in  it  whatever  seemed  worthy  of  observation.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

"  EDINBURGH,  April  9, 1787. 

"  As  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  human  life  in  Edinburgh,  a 
great  many  characters  which  are  new  to  one  bred  up  in  the  shades 
of  life  as  I  have  been,  I  am  determined  to  take  down  my  remarks 
on  the  spot.  Gray  observes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Palgrave,  that 
'  half  a  word  fixed  upon,  or  near  the  spot,  is  worth  a  cart-load 
of  recollection.'  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, but  with  me  making  my  remarks  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
pleasure.  I  want  some  one  to  laugh  with  me,  some  one  to  be 
grave  with  me,  some  one  to  please  me  and  help  my  discrimina- 
tion, with  his  or  her  own  remark,  and  at  times,  no  doubt,  to 
admire  my  acuteness  and  penetration.  The  world  are  so  busied 
with  selfish  pursuits,  ambition,  vanity,  interest,  or  pleasure,  that 
very  few  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  any  observation  on 
what  passes  around  them,  except  where  that  observation  is  a 
sucker,  or  branch  of  the  darling  plant  they  are  rearing  in  their 
fancy.  Nor  am  I  sure,  notwithstanding  all  the  sentimental  flights 
of  novel-writers,  and  the  sage  philosophy  of  moralists,  whether 
we  are  capable  of  so  intimate  and  cordial  a  coalition  of  friend- 
ship, as  that  one  man  may  pour  out  his  bosom,  his  every  thought 
and  floating  fancy,  his  very  inmost  soul,  with  unreserved  confidence 
to  another,  without  hazard  of  losing  part  of  that  respect  which 
man  deserves  from  man ;  or,  from  the  unavoidable  imperfections 
attending1  human  nature,  of  one  day  repenting  his  confidence. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  am  determined  to  make  these  pages  my 
confidant.  I  will  sketch  every  character  that  any  way  strikes 
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'habits  of  life  operated  on  him  physically  as  well  as  morally. 
The  humble  fare  of  an  Ayrshire  peasant  he  had  exchanged 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  the  effects 
of  this  change  on  his  ardent  constitution  could  not  be  in- 

me,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  with  unshrinking  justice.  I  will 
insert  anecdotes,  and  take  down  remarks,  in  the  old  law  phrase, 
« without  feud  or  favour.'  Where  I  hit  on  any  thing  clever,  my 
own  applause  will,  in  some  measure,  feast  my  vanity ;  and,  beg- 
ging Patroclus'  and  Achates'  pardon,  I  think  a  lock  and  key  a 
security,  at  least  equal  to  the  bosom  of  any  friend  whatever. 

"  My  own  private  story  likewise,  my  love-adventures,  my  ram- 
bles ;  the  frowns  and  smiles  of  fortune  on  my  hardship  ;  my  poems 
and  fragments,  that  must  never  see  the  light,  shall  be  occasion- 
ally inserted.  In  short,  never  did  four  shillings  purchase  so  much 
friendship,  since  confidence  went  first  to  market,  or  honesty  was 
set  up  to  sale. 

"  To  these  seemingly  invidious,  but  too  just  ideas  of  human 
friendship,  I  would  cheerfully  make  one  exception — the  connec- 
tion between  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  when  their  interests 
are  united  and  absorbed  by  the  tie  of  love — 

When  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

There  confidence, — confidence  that  exalts  them  the  more  in  one 
another's  opinion,  that  endears  them  the  more  to  each  other's 
hearts,  unreservedly  '  reigns  and  revels.'  But  this  is  not  my  lot ; 
and,  in  my  situation,  if  I  am  wise,  (which,  by  the  bye,  I  have  no 
great  chance  of  being,)  my  fate  should  be  cast  with  the  Psalmist's 
sparrow,  '  to  watch  alone  on  the  house-tops.' — Oh,  the  pity ! 

"  There  are  few  of  the  sore  evils  under  the  sun  give  me  more 
uneasiness  and  chagrin  than  the  comparison  how  a  man  of  genius, 
nay,  of  avowed  worth,  is  received  every  where,  with  the  reception 
which  a  mere  ordinary  character,  decorated  with  the  trappings 
and  futile  distinctions  of  fortune  meets.  I  imagine  a  man  of 
abilities,  his  breast  glowing  with  honest  pride,  conscious  that  men 
are  born  equal,  still  giving  '  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due ;'  he 
meets  at  a  great  man's  table  a  Squire  something,  or  a  Sir  some- 
body ;  he  knows  the  noble  landlord,  at  heart,  gives  the  bard,  or 
whatever  he  is,  a  share  of  his  good  wishes,  beyond,  perhaps,  any 
one  at  table ;  yet  how  will  it  mortify  him  to  see  a  fellow,  whose 
abilities  would  scarcely  have  made  an  eightpenny  tailor,  and  whose 
heart  is  not  worth  three  farthings,  meet  with  attention  and  no- 
tice, that  are  withheld  from  the  son  of  genius  and  poverty  ? 

*'  The  noble  Glencairn  has  wounded  me  to  the  soul  here,  be- 
cause I  dearly  esteem,  respect,  and  love  him.  He  showed  so 
much  attention,  engrossing  attention,  one  day,  to  the  only  block- 
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considerable.  But  whatever  influence  might  be  produced 
on  his  conduct,  his  excellent  understanding  suffered  no 
corresponding  debasement.  He  estimated  his  friends  and 
associates  of  every  description  at  their  proper  value,  and 

head  at  table,  (the  whole  company  consisted  of  his  lordship,  dun- 
derpate,  and  myself,)  that  I  was  within  half  a  point  of  throwing 
down  my  gage  of  contemptuous  defiance  ;  but  he  shook  my  hand, 
and  looked  so  benevolently  good  at  parting,  God  bless  him  ! 
though  I  should  never  see  him  more,  I  shall  love  him  until  my 
dying  day  !  I  am  pleased  to  think  I  am  so  capable  of  the  throes 
of  gratitude,  as  I  am  miserably  deficient  in  some  other  virtues. 

"  With  Dr  Blair  I  am  more  at  my  ease.  I  never  respect  him 
with  humble  veneration  ;  but  when  he  kindly  interests  himself  in 
my  welfare,  or  still  more,  when  he  descends  from  his  pinnacle, 
and  meets  me  on  equal  ground  in  conversation,  my  heart  over- 
flows with  what  is  called  liking.  When  he  neglects  me  for  the 
mere  carcass  of  greatness,  or  when  his  eye  measures  the  differ- 
ence of  our  points  of  elevation,  I  say  to  myself  with  scarcely  any 
emotion,  what  do  I  care  for  him  or  his  pomp  either  ?" 

'  The  intentions  of  the  poet  in  procuring  this  book,  so  fully  de- 
scribed by  himself,  were  very  imperfectly  executed.  He  has  in- 
serted in  it  few  or  no  incidents,  but  several  observations  and  re- 
flections, of  which  the  greater  part  that  are  proper  for  the  public 
eye,  will  be  found  interwoven  in  the  volume  of  his  letters.  The 
most  curious  particulars  in  the  book  are  the  delineations  of  the 
characters  he  met  with.  These  are  not  numerous ;  but  they  are 
chiefly  persons  of  distinction  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  no- 
thing but  the  delicacy  and  respect  due  to  living  characters  pre- 
vents us  from  committing  them  to  the  press.  Though  it  appears 
that  in  his  conversation  he  was  sometimes  disposed  to  sarcastic 
remarks  on  the  men  with  whom  he  lived,  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
discoverable  in  these  more  deliberate  efforts  of  his  understanding, 
which,  while  they  exhibit  great  clearness  of  discrimination,  mani- 
fest also  the  wish,  as  well  as  the  power,  to  bestow  high  and  gen- 
erous praise. 

'  As  a  specimen  of  these  delineations,  we  give  the  character  of 
Dr  Blair,  who  has  now  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  this  freedom  will  not  be  found  inconsistent  with  the 
respect  and  veneration  due  to  that  excellent  man,  the  last  star 
in  the  literary  constellation,  by  which  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 
was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  reign,  so  beautifully  illumi- 
nated.' 

"  It  is  not  easy  forming  an  exact  judgment  of  any  one  ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  Dr  Blair  is  merely  an  astonishing  proof  what  indus- 
try and  application  can  do.  Natural  parts  like  his  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with;  his  vanity  is  proverbially  known  among  his  ac» 
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appreciated  his  own  conduct  with  a  precision  that  might 
give  scope  to  much  curious  and  melancholy  reflection.  He 
saw  his  danger,  and  at  times  formed  resolutions  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dissipation, 
and  was  borne  along  its  stream. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

BUIINS'S  TOURS  THROUGH  SCOTLAND. 

O  CALEDONIA!  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  ! 

Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  ere  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 

Ey  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break; 

Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

As  I  said  before,  I  intend  to  leave  out  nothing  that  our 
bard  relates  of  himself,  so  I  must  insert  here  an  account  of 
his  jaunts  over  a  part  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland, 
and  his  cursory  notes  along  with  these.  They  have  little 
either  of  efficacy  or  interest,  save  one  letter  of  his  own  from 
Loch  Lomond,  which  is  highly  characteristic,  both  of  the 
man  and  his  tour ;  for  still  I  am  obliged  to  regard  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  as  a  high  wrought  farce  :  but  alas !  what 
else  is  any  sons  of  genius  when  brought  to  the  test  ? 

quaintance ;  but  he  is  justly  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called 
fine  writing;  and  a  critic  of  the  first,  the  very  first,  rank  in 
prose ;  even  in  poetry,  a  bard  of  Nature's  making  can  only  take 
the  pas  of  him.  He  has  a  heart,  not  of  the  very  finest  water, 
but  far  from  being  an  ordinary  one.  In  short,  he  is  truly  a  wor- 
thy and  most  respectable  character." 
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The  classic  scenes  of  Tweedside  and  her  tributary  border 
streams,  naturally  presented  themselves  to  his  fancy  as  the 
first  that  claimed  his  attention,  and  a  poor  shabby  view  he 
took  of  them.  He  ought  to  have  visited  the  fields  of 
Flodden  and  Otterburn,  with  many  others  celebrated  in 
song ;  surveyed  the  classical  streams  of  Teviot,  Ettrick, 
and  Yarrow,  to  their  romantic  sources  ;  sung  among  the 
Broom  of  Cowdenknowes,  and  conversed  with  the  braw  lads 
of  Gala  Water  :  instead  of  which,  read  his  stunted  tour  and 
more  stunted  diary.  He  left  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  May, 
1787,  and,  travelling  on  horseback,  was  accompanied,  during 
some  part  of  his  journey,  by  Mr  Ainslie,  now  writer  to  the 
signet,  a  gentleman  who  enjoyed  much  of  his  friendship  and 
of  his  confidence.*  Of  this  tour  a  journal  remains,  which, 


*  Mr  Ainslie  has  kindly  communicated  the  following  anecdotes 
of  that  tour,  and  of  other  interesting  incidents  which  occurred 
during  his  intercourse  with  the  Bard  : — 

TO  MR  JAMES  HOGG. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — As  you  are  publishing  the  memorabilia  of  my 
old  friend  Burns,  you  are  extremely  welcome  to  the  following 
little  anecdotes  of  him  : — 

"  It  is  mentioned  in  Dr  Currie's  Life  of  the  Poet,  that  when  he 
was  in  Edinburgh,  he  accompanied  me  on  a  horseback  excursion 
from  Edinburgh  to  Peebles,  down  the  Tweed,  all  the  way  to 
Coldstream,  and  from  thence  to  Berrywell,  near  Dunse,  the  resi- 
dence of  my  father.  The  weather  was  charming  ;  both  parties 
then  youthful  and  in  good  spirits ;  and  the  Poet  delighted  with 
the  fine  scenery,  and  the  many  poetical  associations  connected 
with  it.  When  we  arrived  at  Coldstream,  where  the  dividing 
line  between  Scotland  and  England  is  the  Tweed,  I  suggested  our 
going  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  the  Coldstream 
bridge,  that  Burns  might  have  it  to  say  he  "  had  been  in  England" 
We  did  so,  and  were  pacing  slowly  along  on  English  ground,  en- 
joying our  walk,  when  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  Poet  throw 
away  his  hat,  and,  thus  uncovered,  look  towards  Scotland,  kneel- 
ing down  with  uplifted  hands,  and,  apparently,  in  a  state  of  great 
enthusiasm.  I  kept  silence,  uncertain  what  was  next  to  be  done, 
when  Burns,  with  extreme  emotion,  and  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  I  will  never  forget,  prayed  for  and  blessed  Scotland 
most  solemnly,  by  pronouncing  aloud,  in  terms  of  the  deepest  de- 
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however,  contains  only  occasional  remarks  on  the  scenery, 
and  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
author's  different  stages,  and  with  his  observations  on  the 
various  characters  to  whom  he  was  introduced.  In  the 

votion,  the  two  concluding  stanzas  of  the  '  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night.' 

Oh  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 
And,  oh !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  lov'd  isle. 

O  Thou  !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undaunted  heart ; 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard  ! 

"  In  the  course  of  that  excursion,  we  went  to  visit  an  old  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  mine,  in  Teviotdale,  who  was  possessed  of  an 
arm  chair  that  had  belonged  to  Thomson,  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons. 
This  Burns  examined,  and  sat  in  with  great  interest,  as  if  catch- 
ing inspiration  by  the  very  touch  of  it.  We  visited  also  Mr 
Brydon,  author  of  the  interesting  tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta, 
who  received  us  most  kindly. 

"  Some  time  after  that,  the  Poet  was  a  considerable  time  in 
Edinburgh,  visiting  Mr  Cruikshanks,  then  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  High  School,  who  lived  in  St  James's  Square,  New  Town. 
I  had  then  a  small  bachelor  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
and,  intimate  as  we  were,  it  may  be  supposed  we  spent  many  an 
hour  together ;  and,  to  me,  most  agreeable  they  were.  I  re- 
member one  pleasant  summer  afternoon,  the  Poet  came  over  to  mo 
after  dinner.  I  was  then  but  a  writer  to  the  signet's  apprentice, 
but  had  already  a  cellar,  though  it  must  be  admitted  it  was  no 
extensive  one,  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  window  bunker,  and 
consisted  but  of  five  bottles  of  port — all  that  remained  of  a  dozen 
which  had  been  my  last  laid-in  store  ;  but  it  was  excellent,  and 
old,  and  got  from  a  wine-merchant  who  favoured  me.  I  was  too 
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course  of  this  tour  he  visited  Mr  Ainslie  of  Berrywell,  the 
father  of  his  companion  ;  Mr  Brydone,  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller, to  whom  he  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr 
Mackenzie ;  the  Rev.  Dr  Somerville  of  Jedburgh,  the  his- 

hospitable  not  to  offer  a  bottle  to  my  friend,  who  was  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  world.  What  then  was  to  have  been  expected 
to  happen  ? — that  some  nice  points  would  have  been  discussed — 
an  exercise  in  which  the  Poet  displayed  always  great  eloquence — 
and  many  a  fine  quotation  made,  in  which  he  constantly  indulged 
with  great  fervour ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  poor  five  bottles  of  wine 
might  have  suffered  in  the  cause,  to  the  great  elucidation  of  all 
the  questions,  and  the  increase  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  all 
the  passages  quoted.  But  no  such  thing.  '  No,  my  friend,'  said 
Burns  ;  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  kindly  slap  upon  the  shoul- 
der, '  we'll  hae  nae  wine  the  day  ;  to  sit  dozing  in  the  house  on 
sic  a  glorious  afternoon  as  this  !  Besides,  ye  ken  you  and  I  dinna 
require  wine  to  sharpen  our  wit,  nor  its  adventitious  aid  to  mak 
us  happy.  No  ;  we'll  tak  a  walk  about  Arthur  Seat,  and  come 
in  to  a  late  tea.'  We  did  so  ;  and  I  almost  never  found  the  Poet 
so  amusing,  so  instructive,  and  altogether  so  delightful,  as  he  was 
in  the  charming  stroll  which  we  had  together,  and  during  the 
sober  'tea  drinking'  which  followed  it. 

*'  I  have  mentioned  that  Burns  was  extremely  fond  of  quoting, 
in  society,  favourite  poetical  passages  ;  and  in  his  correspondence 
also  with  his  intimates,  he  indulged  himself  in  doing  so,  much  to 
their  gratification.  The  subject  of  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  was 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  eternity,  and  he  concluded  it  with  the 
following  verses,  which  were  not  his  own  composition  : — 

'Tis  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright ; 
'Tis  this  that  gilds  the  horror  of  our  night. 
When  wealth  forsakes  us,  and  when  friends  are  few ; 
When  friends  are  faithless,  and  when  foes  pursue : 

'Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 
Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  the  dart ; 
Within  the  breast  bids  purest  rapture  rise, 
Bids  smiling  conscience  spread  her  cloudless  skies. 

"  Living,  as  I  did,  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  with  him  during 
his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  published  the  second  edition 
of  his  poems,  often  have  I  heard  him  recite  these  fine  verses, 
which  seemed  to  have  made  much  impression  on  him.  Poor 
Burns  !  Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  him  knew  that  he 
viewed  and  considered  these  noble  and  interesting  subjects  as  he 
ought.  The  lapse  of  fleeting  years  is  fast  dissipating  the  remains 
of  unkind  feeling  with  which  some  latterly  regarded  him  ;  and 
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torian  ;  Mr  and  Mrs  Scott  of  Wauchope  ;  Dr  Elliot,  a 
physician,  retired  to  a  romantic  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Roole ;  Sir  Alexander  Don  ;  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass  ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  respectable  characters.  Every 
where  the  fame  of  the  poet  had  spread  before  him,  and 
every  where  he  received  the  most  hospitable  and  flattering 
attentions.  At  Jedburgh  he  continued  several  days,  and 
was  honoured  by  the  magistrates  with  the  freedom  of  their 
borough.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this 
tour,  which  the  perpetual  reference  to  living  characters 
prevents  our  giving  at  large. 

"  Saturday,  May  6th.  Left  Edinburgh — Lammer- 
muir-hills,  miserably  dreary  in  general,  but  at  times  very 
picturesque. 

'*  Lanson-edge,  a  glorious  view  of  the  Merse.  Reach 
Berrywell.  *  *  The  family-meeting  with  my  com- 
pagnon  de  voyage,  very  charming ;  particularly  the  sister. 

"  Sunday.  Went  to  church  at  Dunse.  Heard  Dr 
Bowmaker.  *  *  * 

"Monday.  Coldstream — glorious  river  Tweed — clear 
and  majestic — fine  bridge — dine  at  Coldstream  with  Mr 
Ainslie  and  Mr  Foreman.  Beat  Mr  Foreman  in  a  dispute 
about  Voltaire.  Drink  tea  at  Lenel-House  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  Brydone.  '  Reception  extremely  flattering. 

Sleep  at  Coldstream. 

"  Tuesday.  Breakfast  at  Kelso — charming  situation  of 
the  town — fine  bridge  over  the  Tweed.  Enchanting  views 

while  his  country  justly  appreciates  his  memory,  his  fame  will 
descend  to  future  times,  worthy  of  the  author  of  '  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night.' 

"  You  may  iftake  what  use  of  these  anecdotes,  in  your  new 
publication,  you  chbose.  They  were  given  by  me  formerly  to  Mr 
Chambers,  and  have  appeared  in  his  journal ;  but  I  now  hand 
them  to  you  in  this  letter,  which  you  may  insert  in  your  work  if 
you  like. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  ROBEHT  AINSLIE." 

iiroN  PLACE,  EniMii'uuir,  < 
*0«A  April,  1834."  $ 
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and  prospects  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  especially  on  the 
Scotch  side.  *  *  *  Visit  Roxburgh  Palace — fine  si- 
tuation of  it.  Ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle — a  Holly-bush 
growing  where  James  the  Second  was  accidently  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  A  small  old  religious  ruin,  and 
a  fine  old  garden  planted  by  the  religious,  rooted  out  and 
destroyed  by  a  Hottentot,  a  maitre  d1  hotel  of  the  Duke's ! 
— Climate  and  soil  of  Berwickshire  and  even  Roxburgh- 
shire, superior  to  Ayrshire — bad  roads — turnip  and  sheep 
husbandry,  their  great  improvements.  '  Low  mar- 

kets, consequently  low  lands — magnificence  of  farmers  and 
farm-houses.  Come  up  the  Teviot,  and  up  the  Jed  to  Jed- 
burgh  to  lie,  and  so  wish  myself  good  night. 

"  Wednesday.  Breakfast  with  Mr  Fair.  *  *  * 
Charming  romantic  situation  of  Jedburgh,  with  gardens  and 
orchards,  intermingled  among  the  houses  and  the  ruins  of 
a  once  magnificent  cathedral.  All  the  towns  here  have  the 
appearance  of  old  rude  grandeur,  but  extremely  idle. — Jed, 
a  fine  romantic  little  river.  Dined  with  Capt.  Rutherford, 
*  *  *  return  to  Jedburgh.  Walk  up  the  Jed  with  some 
ladies  to  be  shown  Love-lane,  and  Blackburn,  two  fairy 
scenes.  Introduced  to  Mr  Potts,  writer,  and  to  Mr  Som- 
merville,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  a  man,  and  a  gentle- 
man, but  sadly  addicted  to  punning. 

"Jedburgh,  Saturday.  Was  presented  by  the  magis- 
trates with  the  freedom  of  the  town. 

"  Took  farewell  of  Jedburgh  with  some  melancholy  sen- 
sations. 

"  Monday,  May  14th,  Kelso.  Dine  with  the  farmers' 
club — all  gentlemen  talking  of  high  matters — each  of  them 
keeps  a  hunter  from  £30  to  £50  value,  and  attends  the 
fox-hunting  club  in  the  country.  Go  out  with  Mr  Ker, 
one  of  the  club,  and  a  friend  of  Mr  Ainslie's,  to  sleep,  In 
his  mind  and  manners,  Mr  Ker  is  astonishingly  like  my 
dear  old  friend  Robert  Muir. — Every  thing  in  his  house 
elegant.  He  offers  to  accompany  me  in  my  English  tour. 

"  Tuesday.    Dine  with  Sir  Alexander  Don  ;  a  very  wet 
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day.  *  *  *  Sleep  at  Mr  Ker's  again,  and  set  out  next 
day  for  Melrose — visit  Dryburgh,  a  fine  old  ruined  abbey, 
by  the  way.  Cross  the  Leader,  and  come  up  the  Tweed  to 
Melrose.  Dine  there,  and  visit  that  far-famed  glorious 
ruin — Come  to  Selkirk  up  the  banks  of  Ettrick.  The 
whole  country  hereabouts,  both  on  Tweed  and  Ettrick,  re- 
markably stony." 

Having  spent  three  weeks  in  exploring  this  interesting 
scenery,  Burns  crossed  over  into  Northumberland.  Mr 
Ker,  and  Mr  Hood,  too  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  accompanied  him. 
He  visited  Aln wick- Castle,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland;  the  hermitage  and  old  castle  of 
Warksworth  ;  Morpeth,  and  Newcastle.  In  this  last  town 
he  spent  two  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  south-west  by 
Hexham  and  Wardrue,  to  Carlisle.  After  spending  a  day 
at  Carlisle  with  his  friend  Mr  Mitchel,  he  returned  into 
Scotland,  and  at  Annan  his  journal  terminates  abruptly. 

Of  the  various  persons  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  this  journey,  he  has,  in  general,  given  some 
account ;  and  almost  always  a  favourable  one.  That  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  of  the  Teviot,  our  Bard  should 
find  nymphs  that  were  beautiful,  is  what  might  be  confi- 
dently presumed.  Two  of  these  are  particularly  described 
in  his  journal.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  scenery,  or 
its  inhabitants,  produced  any  effort  of  his  muse,  as  was  to 
have  been  wished  and  expected.  From  Annan,  Burns 
proceeded  to  Dumfries,  and  thence  through  Sanquhar,  to 
Mossgiel,  where  he  arrived  about  the  8th  of  June,  1787, 
after  a  long  absence  of  six  busy  and  eventful  months.  It 
will  easily  be  conceived  with  what  pleasure  and  pride  he  was 
received  by  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  sisters.  He  had 
laft  them  poor,  and  comparatively  friendless  ;  he  returned 
to  them  high  in  public  estimation,  easy  in  his  circumstances, 
unchanged  in  his  ardent  affections,  and  ready  to  share  with 
them  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  the  pittance  that  fortune 
had  bestowed. 

5  K 
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Having  remained  with  them  a  few  days,  he  proceeded 
again  to  Edinburgh,  and  immediately  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  the  Highlands.  Of  this  tour  no  particulars  have  been 
found  among  his  manuscripts.  A  letter  to  his  friend  Mr 
Ainslie,  dated  Arrachar,  near  Crochairbas,  by  Lochleary, 
June  28th,  1787  ;  commences  as  follows  : — 

"  I  write  you  this  on  my  tour  through  a  country  where 
savage  streams  tumble  over  savage  mountains,  thinly  over, 
spread  with  savage  flocks,  which  starvingly  support  as  savage 
inhabitants.  My  last  stage  was  Inverary — to-morrow  night's 
stage,  Dumbarton.  I  ought  sooner  to  have  answered  your 
kind  letter,  but  you  know  I  am  a  man  of  many  sins." 

The  reader  will  be  amused  with  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  our  Bard's  letters  to  a  friend,  written  during  his  tour. 
It  is  that  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  : — 

"  On  our  return  at  a  Highland  gentleman's  hospitable 
mansion,  we  fell  in  with  a  merry  party,  and  danced  till  the 
ladies  left  us,  at  three  in  the  morning.  Our  dancing  was 
none  of  the  French  or  English  insipid  formal  movements  ; 
the  ladies  sung  Scotch  songs  like  angels,  at  intervals  ;  then 
we  flew  at  Bob  at  the  bowster,  Tullochgorum,  Loch 
Erroch  side*  &c.  like  midges  sporting  in  the  mottie  sun, 
or  craws  prognosticating  a  storm  in  a  hairst  day.  When 
the  dear  lasses  left  us,  we  ranged  round  the  bowl  till  the 
good-fellow  hour  of  six  ;  except  a  few  minutes  that  we 
went  out  to  pay  our  devotions  to  the  glorious  lamp  of  day 
peering  over  the  towering  top  of  Benlomond.  We  all 
kneeled  ;  our  worthy  landlord's  son  held  the  bowl ;  each 
man  a  full  glass  in  his  hand  ;  and  I,  as  priest,  repeated 
some  rhyming  nonsense,  like  Thomas-a-Rhymer's  prophe- 
cies I  suppose.  After  a  small  refreshment  of  the  gifts  of 
Somnus,  we  proceeded  to  spend  the  day  on  Lochlomond, 
and  reach  Dumbarton  in  the  evening.  We  dined  at  an- 
other good  fellow's  house,  and  consequently  push'd  the 
bottle  ;  when  we  went  out  to  mount  our  horses,  we  found 

*  Scotch  tunes. 
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ourselves  "  No  vera  fou  but  gaylie  yet."  My  two  friends 
and  I  rode  soberly  down  the  Loch  side,  till  by  came  a  High- 
landman  at  the  gallop,  on  a  tolerably  good  horse,  but  which 
had  never  known  the  ornaments  of  iron  or  leather.  We 
scorned  to  be  out-galloped  by  a  Highlandman,  so  off  we 
started,  whip  and  spur.  My  companions,  though  seemingly 
gaily  mounted,  fell  sadly  astern  ;  but  my  old  mare,  Jenny 
Geddes,  one  of  the  Rosinante  family,  she  strained  past  the 
Highlandman  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  with  the  hair-halter  : 
just  as  I  was  passing  him,  Donald  wheeled  his  horse,  as  if 
to  cross  before  me  to  mar  my  progress,  when  down  came 
his  horse,  and  threw  his  rider's  breekless  a — e  in  a  dipt 
hedge  ;  and  down  came  Jenny  Geddes  over  all,  and  my 
hardship  between  her  and  the  Highlandman 's  horse.  Jenny 
Geddes  trode  over  me  with  such  cautious  reverence,  that 
matters  were  not  so  bad  as  might  well  have  been  expected  ; 
so  I  came  off  with  a  few  cuts  and  bruises,  and  a  thorough 
resolution  to  be  a  pattern  of  sobriety  for  the  future. 

"  I  have  yet  fixed  on  nothing  with  respect  to  the  serious 
business  of  life.  I  am,  just  as  usual,  a  rhyming,  mason- 
making,  raking,  aimless,  idle  fellow.  However,  I  shall 
somewhere  have  a  farm  soon.  I  was  going  to  say,  a  wife 
too  ;  but  that  must  never  be  my  blessed  lot.  I  am  but  a 
younger  son  of  the  house  of  Parnassus,  and  like  other 
younger  sons  of  great  families,  I  may  intrigue,  if  I  choose 
to  run  all  risks,  but  must  not  marry. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  almost  ruined  one  source,  the 
principal  one  indeed,  of  my  former  happiness  ;  that  eternal 
propensity  I  always  had  to  fall  in  love.  My  heart  no  more 
glows  with  feverish  rapture.  I  have  no  paradisiacal  evening 
interviews  stolen  from  the  restless  cares  and  prying  inhabi- 
tants of  this  weary  world.  I  have  only  *  *  *  *.  This  last 
is  one  of  your  distant  acquaintances,  has  a  fine  figure,  and 
elegant  manners  ;  and  in  the  train  of  some  great  folks  whom 
you  know,  has  seen  the  politest  quarters  in  Europe.  I  do 
like  her  a  good  deal  ;  but  what  piques  me  is  her  conduct 
at  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance.  I  frequently 
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visited  her  when  I  was  in  • ,  and  after  passing  regu- 
larly the  intermediate  degrees  between  the  distant  formal 
bow  and  the  familiar  grasp  round  the  waist,  I  ventured  in 
my  careless  way  to  talk  of  friendship  in  rather  ambiguous 

terms  ;  and  after  her  return  to ,  I  wrote  to  her  in 

the  same  style.  Miss,  construing  my  words  farther  I  sup- 
pose than  even  I  intended,  flew  off  in  a  tangent  of  female 
dignity  and  reserve,  like  a  mountain  lark  in  an  April  morn- 
ing ;  and  wrote  me  an  answer  which  measured  me  out  very 
completely  what  an  immense  way  I  had  to  travel  before  I 
reach  the  climate  of  her  favour.  But  I  am  an  old  hawk  at 
the  sport ;  and  wrote  her  such  a  cool,  deliberate,  prudent 
reply,  as  brought  my  bird  from  her  aerial  towerings,  pop 
down  at  my  foot  like  corporal  Trim's  hat. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  my  acts,  and  my  wars,  and  all  my 
wise  sayings,  and  why  my  mare  was  called  Jenny  Geddes  ; 
they  shall  be  recorded  in  a  few  weeks  hence  at  Linlithgow, 
in  the  chronicles  of  your  memory,  by 

"  ROBERT  BURNS." 

From  this  journey  Burns  returned  to  his  friends  in  Ayr- 
shire, with  whom  he  spent  the  month  of  July,  renewing 
his  friendships,  and  extending  his  acquaintance  throughout 
the  county,  where  he  was  now  very  generally  known  arid 
admired.  In  August  he  again  visited  Edinburgh,  whence 
he  undertook  another  journey  towards  the  middle  of  this 
month,  in  company  with  Mr  M.  Adair,  now  Dr  Adair,  of 
Harrowgate,  of  which  this  gentleman  gives  the  following 
account : — 

"  Burns  and  I  left  Edinburgh  together  in  August,  1787. 
We  rode  by  Linlithgow  and  Carron  to  Stirling.  We  visited 
the  iron-works  at  Carron,  with  which  the  poet  was  forcibly 
struck.  The  resemblance  between  that  place  and  its  in- 
habitants to  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  which  must  have 
occurred  to  every  classical  reader,  presented  itself  to  Burns. 
At  Stirling  the  prospects  from  the  castle  strongly  interested 
him  ;  in  a  former  visit  to  which,  his  national  feelings  had 
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been  powerfully  excited  by  the  ruinous  and  roofless  state 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  Scottish  parliaments  had  frequently 
been  held.  His  indignation  had  vented  itself  in  some  im- 
prudent but  not  unpoetical  lines,  which  had  given  much 
offence,  and  which  he  took  this  opportunity  of  erasing,  by 
breaking  the  pane  of  the  window  at  the  inn  on  which  they 
were  written. 

"  At  Stirling  we  met  with  a  company  of  travellers  from 
Edinburgh,  among  whom  was  a  character  in  many  respects 
congenial  with  that  of  Burns.  This  was  Nicol,  one'of  the 
teachers  of  the  High  Grammar-School  at  Edinburgh  : — the 
same  wit  and  power  of  conversation,  the  same  fondness  for 
convivial  society  and  thoughtlessness  of  to-morrow,  charac- 
terized both.  Jacobitical  principles  in  politics  were  com- 
mon to  both  of  them ;  and  these  have  been  suspected,  since 
the  revolution  of  France,  to  have  given  place  in  each  to 
opinions  apparently  opposite.  I  regret  that  I  have  pre- 
served no  memorabilia  of  their  conversation,  either  on  this 
or  on  other  occasions,  when  I  happened  to  meet  them  to- 
gether. Many  songs  were  sung  ;  which  I  mention  for  the 
sake  of  observing,  that,  when  Burns  was  called  on  in  his 
turn,  he  was  accustomed,  instead  of  singing,  to  recite  one 
or  other  of  his  own  shorter  poems,  with  a  tone  and  empha- 
sis, which,  though  not  correct  or  harmonious,  were  impres- 
sive and  pathetic.  This  he  did  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  From  Stirling  we  went,  next  morning,  through  the 
romantic  and  fertile  vale  of  Devon  to  Harvieston,  in 
Clackmannanshire,  then  inhabited  by  Mrs  Hamilton,  with 
the  younger  part  of  whose  family  Burns  had  been  previously 
acquainted.  He  introduced  me  to  the  family,  and  there 
was  formed  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs  Hamilton's 
eldest  daughter,  to  whom  I  have  been  married  for  nine 
years.  Thus  was  I  indebted  to  Burns  for  a  connection 

m  which  I  have  derived,  and  expect  further  to  derive, 
much  happiness. 

During  a  residence  of  about  ten  days  at  Harvieston, 
we  made  excursions  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  surround- 
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ing  scenery,  inferior  to  none  in  Scotland  in  beauty,  sub- 
limity, arid  romantic  interest :  particularly  Castle  Campbell, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  and  the  famous 
cataract  of  the  Devon,  called  the  Caldron  Linn,  and  the 
Rumbling  Bridge,  a  single  broad  arch,  thrown  by  the  devil, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  across  the  river,  at  about  the 
height  of  a  hundred  feet  above  its  bed.  I  am  surprised  that 
none  of  these  scenes  should  have  called  forth  an  exertion 
of  Burns's  muse.  But  I  doubt  if  he  had  much  taste  for  the 
picturesque.  I  well  remember  that  the  ladies  at  Harvieston, 
who  accompanied  us  on  this  jaunt,  expressed  their  disap- 
pointment at  his  not  expressing  in  more  glowing  and  fervid 
language  his  impressions  of  the  Caldron  Linn  scene,  cer- 
tainly highly  sublime,  and  somewhat  horrible. 

"  A  visit  to  Mrs  Brace  of  Clackmannan,  a  lady  above 
ninety,  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  race  which  gave  the 
Scottish  throne  its  brightest  ornament,  interested  his  feel- 
ings more  powerfully.  This  venerable  dame,  with  charac- 
teristical  dignity,  informed  me,  on  my  observing  that  I  be- 
lieved she  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Robert  Bruce, 
that  Robert  Bruce  was  sprung  from  her  family.  Though 
almost  deprived  of  speech  by  a  paralytic  affection,  she  pre- 
served her  hospitality  and  urbanity.  She  was  in  possession 
of  the  hero's  helmet  and  two-handed  sword,  with  which  she 
conferred  on  Burns  and  myself  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
remarking  that  she  had  a  better  right  to  confer  that  title 
than  some  people.  *  *  You  will  of  course  conclude  that 
the  old  lady's  political  tenets  were  as  Jacobitical  as  the 
poet's, — a  conformity  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
cordiality  of  our  reception  and  entertainment.  She  gave 
as  her  first  toast  after  dinner,  '  Awa'  Uncos,'  or  '  Away  with 
the  Strangers :' — who  these  strangers  were,  you  will  readily 
understand.  Mrs  A.  corrects  me  by  saying  it  should  be 
'  Hooi,'  or  '  Hoohi  uncos,' — a  sound  used  by  shepherds  to 
direct  their  dogs  to  drive  away  the  sheep ;  but  if  that  was 
the  phrase  the  old  lady  meant,  it  should  be  '  Hawa  uncos. 

"  We  returned  to  Edinburgh  by  Kinross  (on  the  shore 
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of  Lochleven)  and  Queensferry.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Burns  knew  nothing  of  poor  Michael  Bruce,  who  was  then 
alive  at  Kinross,  or  had  died  there  a  short  while  before. 
A  meeting  between  the  bards,  or  a  visit  to  the  deserted  cot- 
tage and  early  grave  of  poor  Bruce,  would  have  been  highly 
interesting. 

"  At  Dunfermline  we  visited  the  ruined  abbey,  and  the 
abbey-church,  now  consecrated  to  Presbyterian  worship. 
Here  I  mounted  the  cutty  stool,  or  stool  of  repentance, 
assuming  the  character  of  a  penitent  for  fornication ;  while 
Burns,  from  the  pulpit,  addressed  to  me  a  ludicrous  reproof 
and  exhortation,  parodied  from  that  which  had  been  de- 
livered to  himself  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  had,  as  he  assured 
me,  once  been  one  of  seven  who  mounted  the  seat  of  shame 
together. 

"In  the  churchyard  two  broad  flag-stones  marked  the 
grave  of  Robert  Bruce,  for  whose  memory  Burns  had  more 
than  common  veneration.  He  knelt  and  kissed  the  stone 
with  sacred  fervour,  and  heartily  (suits  ut  mos  erat)  exe- 
crated the  worse  than  Gothic  neglect  of  the  first  of  Scottish 
heroes.* 

*  According  to  Fordun,  Robert  Bruce  was  buried  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  choir  of  Dunfermline  Abbey.  Barbour  describes  the 
interment  of  this  illustrious  Scottish  monarch  as  follows  : — 

'  They  have  had  him  to  Dunfermline 
And  him  solemnly  yirded  syne, 
In  a  fair  tomb  into  the  quire, 
Bishops  and  prelates  that  were  there 
Assoilzied  him,  when  the  service 
Was  done,  as  they  best  could  device, 
And  syne  upon  the  other  day, 
Sorry  and  wo  they  went  their  way ; 
And  he  debowelled  was  cleanly, 
And  also  balmed  syne  full  richly ; 
And  the  worthy  Lord  of  Douglas, 
His  heart,  as  it  forspoken  was, 
Received  has  in  great  dewtie, 
With  fair  and  great  solemnitie. 

The  neglect  so  much  execrated  by  Burns  has  been  since  re- 
]>;ihvd.  When  the  new  parish  church  of  Dunfermline  was  erected 
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But  the  Bard's  own  account  of  this  tour  to  his  brother 
must  not  be  omitted  here  ;  for,  though  too  short,  it  is  gen- 
uine, and  expressed  his  feelings  at  that  time.  He  well 
knew  in  what  light  the  prudent  Gilbert  would  view  those 
dashing  expensive  journeys: — 

"EDINBURGH,  \~th  September,  1787. 

"  MY  DEAR  BROTHER,— I  arrived  here  safe  yesterday  even- 
ing after  a  tour  of  twenty-two  days,  and  travelling  near  six 
hundred  miles,  windings  included.  My  farthest  stretch  was 
about  ten  miles  beyond  Inverness.  I  went  through  the 
heart  of  the  Highlands,  by  Crieff,  Taymouth,  the  famous 
seat  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  down  the  Tay,  among  cascades 
and  druidical  circles  of  stones,  to  Dunkeld,  a  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Athole  ;  thence  cross  Tay,  and  up  one  of  his  tri- 
butary streams  to  Blair  of  Athole,  another  of  the  duke's 
seats,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  spending  nearly  two  days 
with  his  grace  and  family ;  thence  many  miles  through  a 
wild  country,  among  cliffs  grey  with  eternal  snows,  and 
gloomy  savage  glens,  till  I  crossed  Spey  and  went  down  the 
stream  through  Strathspey,  so  famous  in  Scottish  music, 
Badenoch,  &c.  till  I  reached  Grant  Castle,  where  I  spent 
half  a  day  with  Sir  James  Grant  and  family ;  and  then 
crossed  the  country  for  Fort-George,  but  called  by  the  way 
at  Cawdor,  the  ancient  seat  of  Macbeth  ;  there  I  saw  the 
identical  bed  in  which,  tradition  says,  king  Duncan  was 
murdered :  lastly,  from  Fort-George  to  Inverness. 

"  I  returned  by  the  coast,  through  Nairn,  Forres,  and  so  on, 

in  1818,  it  was  made  to  enclose  the  burial-place  of  the  kings, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  tomb  of  the  Bruce  was  opened.  The  body 
of  the  hero  was  found  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  lead  in  which 
it  had  been  wrapped  was  still  entire,  and  even  some  of  a  fine 
linen  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold,  which  had  formed  his  shroud. 
His  bones  having  been  deposited  in  a  new  leaden  coffin,  half  an 
inch  thick,  seven  feet  long,  two  feet  five  inches  broad,  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  into  which  was  poured  melted  pitch  to  preserve 
them,  he  was  re-interred  with  much  state  and  solemnity,  by  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  the  county  being  present.  The  tomb  of 
Bruce  is  immediately  under  the  pulpit  of  the  new  church. 
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to  Aberdeen  ;  thence  to  Stonehive,  where  James  Burness, 
from  Montrose,  met  me  by  appointment.  I  spent  two 
days  among  our  relations,  and  found  our  aunts,  Jean  and 
Isabel,  still  alive,  and  hale  old  women .  John  Caird,  though 
born  the  same  year  with  our  father,  walks  as  vigorously  as 
I  can  ;  they  have  had  several  letters  from  his  son  in  New 
York.  William  Brand  is  likewise  a  stout  old  fellow  ;  but 
further  particulars  I  delay  till  I  see  you,  which  will  be  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  rest  of  my  stages  are  not  worth 
rehearsing :  warm  as  I  was  from  Ossian's  country,  where  I 
had  seen  his  very  grave,  what  cared  I  for  fishing  towns  or 
fertile  carses  ?  I  slept  at  the  famous  Brodie  of  Brodie's 
one  night,  and  dined  at  Gordon  Castle  next  with  the  duke, 
duchess,  and  family.  I  am  thinking  to  cause  my  old  mare 
to  meet  me  by  means  of  John  Ronald  at  Glasgow,  but  you 
shall  hear  further  from  me  before  I  leave  Edinburgh.  My 
duty  and  many  compliments  from  the  north  to  my  mother, 
and  my  brotherly  compliments  to  the  rest.  I  have  been 
trying  for  a  birth  for  William,  but  am  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed.—Farewell." 

The  surprise  expressed  by  Dr  Adair,  in  his  excellent 
letter,  that  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Devon  should  have 
failed  to  call  forth  any  exertion  of  the  poet's  muse,  is  not 
in  its  nature  singular  ;  and  the  disappointment  felt  at  his 
not  expressing  in  more  glowing  language  his  emotions  on 
the  sight  of  the  famous  cataract  of  that  river,  is  similar  to 
what  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  Burns  on  other  occasions  of 
the  same  nature.  Yet  the  inference  that  Dr  Adair  seems 
inclined  to  draw  from  it,  that  he  had  little  taste  for  the 
picturesque,  might  be  questioned,  even  if  it  stood  uncon- 
troverted  by  other  evidence.  The  muse  of  Burns  was  in  a 
high  degree  capricious;  she  came  uncalled,  and  often  re- 
fused to  attend  at  his  bidding.  Of  all  the  numerous  sub- 
jects suggested  to  him  by  his  friends  and  correspondents, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  he  adopted.  The  very  expecta- 
tion that  a  particular  occasion  would  excite  the  energies  of 
fancy,  if  communicated  to  Burns,  seemed  in  him,  as  in  other 
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poets,  destructive  of  the  effect  expected.  Hence  perhaps 
may  be  explained  why  the  banks  of  the  Devon  and  of  the 
Tweed  form  no  part  of  the  subjects  of  his  song. 

A  similar  train  of  reasoning  may  perhaps  explain  the 
want  of  emotion  with  which  he  viewed  the  Caldron  Linn. 
Certainly  there  are  no  affections  of  the  mind  more  dead- 
ened by  the  influence  of  previous  expectation  than  those 
arising  from  the  sight  of  natural  objects,  and  more  especially 
of  objects  of  grandeur.  Minute  descriptions  of  scenes  of 
a  sublime  nature  should  never  be  given  to  those  who  are 
about  to  view  them,  particularly  if  they  are  persons  of  great 
strength  and  sensibility  of  imagination.  Language  seldom 
or  never  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  such  objects,  but  in 
the  mind  of  a  great  poet  it  may  excite  a  picture  that  far 
transcends  them.  The  imagination  of  Burns  might  form  a 
cataract,  in  comparison  with  which  the  Caldron  Linn  should 
seem  the  purling  of  a  rill,  and  even  the  mighty  falls  of 
Niagara  a  humble  cascade. 

Whether  these  suggestions  may  assist  in  explaining  our 
Bard's  deficiency  of  impression  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
or  whether  it  ought  rather  to  be  imputed  to  some  pre- 
occupation or  indisposition  of  mind,  we  presume  not  to 
decide  ;  but  that  he  was  in  general  feelingly  alive  to  the 
beautiful  or  sublime  in  scenery,  may  be  supported  by  irre- 
sistible evidence.  It  is  true  this  pleasure  was  greatly  height- 
ened in  his  mind,  as  might  be  expected,  when  combined 
with  moral  emotions  of  a  kind  with  which  it  happily  unites. 

The  different  journeys  already  mentioned  did  not  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  Burns.  About  the  beginning  of  September 
he  again  set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  a  more  extended  tour 
to  the  Highlands,  in  company  with  Mr  Nicol,  with  whom 
he  had  now  contracted  a  particular  intimacy,  which  lasted 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr  Nicol  was  of  Dum- 
fries-shire, of  a  descent  equally  humble  with  our  poet. 
Like  him  he  rose  by  the  strength  of  his  talents,  and  fell  by 
the 'strength  of  his  passions.  He  died  in  the  summer  of 
1797.  Having  received  the  elements  of  a  classical  instruc- 
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tion  at  his  parish  school,  Mr  Nicol  made  a  very  rapid  and 
singular  proficiency ;  and  by  early  undertaking  the  office 
of  an  instructor  himself,  he  acquired  the  means  of  entering 
himself  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  There  he  was  first 
a  student  of  theology,  then  a  student  of  medicine,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  assistance  and  instruction  of 
graduates  in  medicine,  in  those  parts  of  their  exercises  in 
which  the  Latin  language  is  employed.  In  this  situation 
he  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Brown,  whom  he  resembled  in  the  particulars  of  his  history, 
as  well  as  in  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  The 
office  of  assistant-teacher  in  the  High-school  being  vacant, 
it  was,  as  usual,  filled  up  by  competition  ;  and  in  the  face 
of  some  prejudices,  and  perhaps  of  some  well-founded  ob- 
jections, Mr  Nicol,  by  superior  learning,  carried  it  from  aU 
the  other  candidates.  This  office  he  filled  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  does  not  always  supply  an  original 
want  of  taste  and  correctness  in  manners  and  conduct ;  and 
where  it  fails  of  this  effect,  it  sometimes  inflames  the  native 
pride  of  temper,  which  treats  with  disdain  those  delicacies 
in  which  it  has  not  learnt  to  excel.  It  was  thus  with  the 
fellow-traveller  of  Burns.  Formed  by  nature  in  a  model 
of  great  strength,  neither  his  person  nor  his  manners  had 
any  tincture  of  taste  or  elegance  ;  and  his  coarseness  was 
not  compensated  by  that  romantic  sensibility,  and  those 
towering  flights  of  imagination,  which  distinguished  the 
conversation  of  Burns,  in  the  blaze  of  whose  genius  all  the 
deficiencies  of  his  manners  were  absorbed  and  disappeared. 

Mr  Nicol  and  our  poet  travelled  in  a  post-chaise  which 
they  engaged  for  the  journey,  and,  passing  through  the 
heart  of  the  Highlands,  stretched  northwards  about  ten  miles 
beyond  Inverness.  There  they  bent  their  course  eastward, 
across  the  island,  and  returned  by  the  shore  of  the  German 
sea  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  some  parti- 
culars of  which  will  be  found  in  the  foregoino;  letter  of  our 
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bard  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  they  visited  a  number  of  re- 
markable scenes,  and  the  imagination  of  Burns  was  con- 
stantly excited  by  the  wild  and  sublime  scenery  through 
which  he  passed.  Of  this,  several  proofs  may  be  found  in 
the  poems  formerly  printed. 

The  following  additional  particulars  are  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Walker,  who  then  resided  in  the  family  of  the 
duke  of  Athole: — "  On  reaching  Blair  he  sent  me  notice 
of  his  arrival,  (as  I  had  been  previously  acquainted  with 
him,)  and  I  hastened  to  meet  him  at  the  inn.  The  duke, 
to  whom  he  brought  a  letter  of  introduction,  was  from 
home  :  but  the  duchess,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  gave 
him  an  invitatien  to  sup  and  sleep  at  Athole-house.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  ;  but,  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  at 
some  distance,  begged  I  would  in  the  interval  be  his  guide 
through  the  grounds.  It  was  already  growing  dark ;  yet  the 
softened,  though  faint  and  uncertain,  view  of  their  beauties 
which  the  moonlight  afforded  us,  seemed  exactly  suited  to 
the  state  of  his  feelings  at  the  time.  I  had  often,  like  others, 
experienced  the  pleasures  which  arise  from  the  sublime  or 
elegant  landscape,  but  I  never  saw  those  feelings  so  intense 
as  in  Burns.  When  we  reached  a  rustic  hut  on  the  river 
Tilt,  where  it  is  overhung  by  a  woody  precipice,  from  which 
there  is  a  noble  waterfall,  he  threw  himself  on  the  heathy 
seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  tender,  abstracted,  and  volup- 
tuous enthusiasm  of  imagination.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  might  have  been  here  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
following  lines,  which  he  afterwards  introduced  into  his 
poem  on  Bruar  Water,  when  only  fancying  such  a  combi- 
nation of  objects  as  were  now  present  to  his  eye: — 

*  Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam, 

Mild,  chequering  through  the  trees, 
Rave  to  my  darkly-dashing  stream, 
Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze.' 

"  It  was  with  much  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  him  to  quit 

this  spot,  and  to  be  introduced  in  proper  time  to  supper. 

"  My  curiosity  was  great  to  see  how  he  would  conduct 
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himself  in  company  so  different  from  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to.  His  manner  was  unembarrassed,  plain,  and 
firm.  He  appeared  to  have  complete  reliance  on  his  own 
native  good  sense  for  directing  his  behaviour.  He  seemed 
at  once  to  perceive  and  to  appreciate  what  was  due  to  the 
company  and  to  himself,  and  never  to  forget  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  separate  species  of  dignity  belonging  to  each. 
He  did  not  arrogate  conversation,  but,  when  led  into  it,  he 
spoke  with  ease,  propriety,  and  manliness.  He  tried  to 
exert  his  abilities,  because  he  knew  it  was  ability  alone  gave 
him  a  title  to  be  there.  The  duke's  fine  young  family  at- 
tracted much  of  his  admiration  ;  he  drank  their  healths  as 
'  honest  men  and  bonnie  lassies,' — an  idea  which  was  much 
applauded  by  the  company,  and  with  which  he  has  very 
felicitously  closed  his  poem. 

"  Next  day  I  took  a  ride  with  him  through  some  of  the 
most  romantic  parts  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  was  highly 
gratified  by  his  conversation.  As  a  specimen  of  his  happi- 
ness of  conception  and  strength  of  expression,  I  will  men- 
tion a  remark  which  he  made  on  his  fellow-traveller,  who 
was  walking  at  the  time  a  few  paces  before  us.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  robust  but  clumsy  person  ;  and  while  Burns  was 
expressing  to  me  the  value  he  entertained  for  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  vigorous  talents,  although  they  were  clouded 
at  times  by  coarseness  of  manners ;  *  in  short,'  he  added, 
*  his  mind  is  like  his  body,  he  has  a  confounded  strong  in- 
knee'd  sort  of  a  soul.' 

"  Much  attention  was  paid  to  Burns  both  before  and 
after  the  duke's  return,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  sensible, 
without  being  vain ;  and  at  his  departure  I  recommended 
to  him,  as  the  most  appropriate  return  he  could  make,  to 
write  some  descriptive  verses  on  any  of  the  scenes  with 
which  he  had  been  so  much  delighted.  After  leaving  Blair, 
he,  by  the  duke's  advice,  visited  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from  Inverness,  with  the 
verses  enclosed." 

It  appears  that  the  impression  made  by  our  poet  on  the 
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noble  family  of  Athole,  was  in  a  high  degree  favourable  ; 
it  is  certain  he  was  charmed  with  the  reception  he  received 
from  them,  and  he  often  mentioned  the  two  days  he  spent 
at  Athole-house  as  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  was 
warmly  invited  to  prolong  his  stay,  but  sacrificed  his  in- 
clinations to  his  engagement  with  Mr  Nicol ;  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  been  in- 
troduced to  Mi  Dundas,  (then  daily  expected  on  a  visit  to 
the  dukej — a  circumstance  that  might  have  had  a  favour- 
able influence  on  Burns's  future  fortunes.  At  Athole-house 
he  met,  for  the  first  time,  Mr  Graham,  of  Fintry,  to  whom 
he  was  afterwards  indebted  for  his  office  in  the  excise. 

The  letters  and  poems  which  he  addressed  to  Mr  Graham, 
bear  testimony  of  his  sensibility,  and  justify  the  supposition, 
that  he  would  not  have  been  deficient  in  gratitude  had  he 
been  elevated  to  a  situation  better  suited  to  his  disposition 
and  to  his  talents.* 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Blair  of  Athole,  our  poet  and 
his  fellow-traveller  arrived  at  Fochabers.  In  the  course  of 
the  preceding  winter  Burns  had  been  introduced  to  the 
duchess  of  Gordon  at  Edinburgh,  and  presuming  on  this 
acquaintance,  he  proceeded  to  Gordon- Castle,  leaving  Mr 
Nicol  at  the  inn  in  the  village,  At  the  castle  our  poet  was 
received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  the 
family  being  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  he  was  invited 
to  take  his  place  at  table  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  in- 
vitation he  accepted,  and,  after  drinking  a  few  glasses  of 
wine,  he  rose  up  and  proposed  to  withdraw.  On  being 
pressed  to  stay,  he  mentioned,  for  the  first  time,  his  engage- 
ment with  his  fellow-traveller ;  and  his  noble  host  offering 
to  send  a  servant  to  conduct  Mr  Nicol  to  the  castle,  Burns 
insisted  on  undertaking  that  office  himself.  He  was,  how- 
ever, accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  a  particular  acquaintance 
of  the  duke,  by  whom  the  invitation  was  delivered  in  all 
the  forms  of  politeness.  The  invitation  came  too  late,  the 

*  See  his  epistles  to  Mr  Graham  in  vol.  iv. 
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pride  of  Nicol  was  inflamed  into  a  high  degree  of  passion 
by  the  neglect  which  he  had  already  suffered.  He  had 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  carriage,  being  deter- 
mined to  proceed  on  his  journey  alone ;  and  they  found 
him  parading  the  streets  of  Fochabers,  before  the  door  of 
the  inn,  venting  his  anger  on  the  postilion  for  the  slowness 
with  which  he  obeyed  his  commands.  As  no  explanation 
nor  entreaty  could  change  the  purpose  of  his  fellow-travel- 
ler, our  poet  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  separating 
from  him  entirely,  or  of  instantly  proceeding  with  him  on 
their  journey.  He  chose  the  last  of  these  alternatives  ; 
and  seating  himself  beside  Nicol  in  the  post-chaise,  with 
mortification  and  regret,  he  turned  his  back  on  Gordon- 
Castle,  where  he  had  promised  himself  some  happy  days. 
Sensible,  however,  of  the  great  kindness  of  the  noble  family, 
he  made  the  best  return  in  his  power,  by  the  following 
poem : — 

Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 
Never  hound  by  winter's  chains ; 
Glowing  here  on  golden  sands, 
There  commix'd  with  foulest  stains 
From  tyranny's  empurpled  bands  : 
These,  their  richly  gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 
The  banks  by  Castle- Gordon. 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay, 
Shading  from  the  burning  ray 
Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil, 
Or  the  ruthless  native's  way, 
Bent  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil : 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave, 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 
The  storms  by  Castle-Gordon. 

Wildly  here  without  control, 
Nature  reigns  and  rules  the  whole ; 
In  that  sober  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul, 
She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood, 
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Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave, 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave, 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave, 
By  bonnie  Castle- Gordon 

Burns  remained  at  Edinburgh  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  1787-8,  and  again  entered  into  the  society  and 
dissipation  of  that  metropolis.  It  appears  that  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  he  attended  a  meeting  to  celebrate  the 
birth-day  of  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Scottish  race  of 
kings,  the  late  unfortunate  Prince  Charles  Edward.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  wish  or  purpose  of  the  original 
institutors  of  this  annual  meeting,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gentlemen  of  whom  it  was  at  this  time  com- 
posed, were  not  perfectly  loyal  to  the  king  on  the  throne. 
It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  they  entertained  any  hope 
of,  any  wish  for,  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart ; 
but,  over  their  sparkling  wine,  they  indulged  the  generous 
feelings  which  the  recollection  of  fallen  greatness  is  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  ;  and  commemorated  the  heroic  valour 
which  strove  to  sustain  it  in  vain — valour  worthy  of  a  no- 
bler cause  and  of  a  happier  fortune.  On  this  occasion  our 
bard  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  poet-laureate,  and  pro- 
duced an  ode,  which,  though  deficient  in  the  complicated 
rhythm  and  polished  versification  that  such  compositions 
require,  might,  on  a  fair  competition,  where  energy  of  feel- 
ing and  of  expression  were  alone  in  question,  have  won 
the  butt  of  Malmsey  from  the  real  laureate  of  that  day. 

The  following  extracts  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 


False  flatterer,  Hope,  away  ! 
Nor  think  to  lure  us  as  in  days  of  yore : 

We  solemnize  this  sorrowing  natal  day 
To  prove  our  loyal  truth — we  can  no  more — 

And  owning  Heaven's  mysterious  sway, 
Submissive,  low,  adore. 

*  These  verses  our  poet  composed  to  be  sung  to  '  Morag,'  a 
Highland  air  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond. 
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Ye  honoured  mighty  dead  ! 
Who  nobly  perish'd  in  the  glorious  cause, 
Your  king,  your  country,  and  her  laws  ! 

From  great  Dundee,  who  smiling  victory  led. 
And  fell  a  martyr  in  her  arms, 
(What  breast  of  northern  ice  but  warms?) 
To  bold  Balmerino's  undying  name, 
Whose  soul  of  fire,  lighted  at  heaven's  high  flame, 
Deserves  the  proudest  wreath  departed  heroes  claim. 

Not  unrevenged  your  fate  shall  be, 

It  only  lags  the  fatal  hour ; 
Your  blood  shall  with  incessant  cry 

Awake  at  last  th'  unsparing  power. 
As  from  the  cliff,  with  thundering  course, 

The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along, 
With  doubling  speed  and  gathering  force, 
Till  deep  it  crashing  whelms  the  cottage  in  the  vale ; 
So  vengeance,  &c.* 

'  In  relating  the  incidents  of  our  poet's  life  in  Edinburgh, 
we  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  sentiments  of  respect  and 
sympathy  with  which  he  traced  out  the  grave  of  his  prede- 
cessor Fergusson,  over  whose  ashes,  in  the  Canongate 
churchyard,  he  obtained  leave  to  erect  an  humble  monu- 
ment, which  will  be  viewed  by  reflecting  minds  with  no 
common  interest,  and  which  will  awake,  in  the  bosom  of 
kindred  genius,  many  a  high  emotion. 

*  In  the  first  part  of  this  ode  there  is  some  beautiful  imagery, 
which  the  poet  afterwards  interwove  in  a  happier  manner  in  the 
'  Chevalier's  Lament.'  But  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for 
omitting  to  print  the  entire  poem,  the  want  of  originality  would 
be  sufficient.  A  considerable  part  of  it  is  a  kind  of  rant,  for 
which  indeed  precedent  may  be  cited  in  various  other  birth-day 
odes,  but  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  along. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HISTORY  OF  BURNS  AT  ELLISLAND. 

"  By  banks  of  Nith  I  sat  and  wept 

When  Coila  I  thought  on, 
In  midst  thereof  I  hung  my  harp 
The  willow  trees  upon. 

BUT  the  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast ;  we  must  hasten 
on  with  our  bard's  history,  which,  as  usual  with  men  of 
genius,  behoves  to  be  a  detail  of  reverses.  Having  settled 
with  his  publisher,  Mr  Creech,  in  February,  1788,  Burns 
found  himself  master  of  nearly  five  hundred  pounds,  after 
discharging  all  his  expenses.  Two  hundred  pounds  he  im- 
mediately advanced  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  support  of  their  aged  mother,  and  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties  in  the  farm  of  Mossgiel. 
With  the  remainder  of  this  sum,  and  some  farther  eventual 
profits  from  his  poems,  he  determined  on  settling  himself 
for  life  in  the  occupation  of  agriculture,  and  took  from  Mr 
Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries,  on  which  he 
entered  at  Whitsunday,  1788.  Having  been  previously  re- 
commended to  the  Board  of  Excise,  his  name  had  been  put 
on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  humble  office  of  a  gauger 
or  exciseman ;  and  he  immediately  applied  to  acquiring 
the  information  necessary  for  filling  that  office,  when  the 
honourable  Board  might  judge  it  proper  to  employ  him. 
He  expected  to  be  called  into  service  in  the  district  in 
which  his  farm  was  situated,  and  vainly  hoped  to  unite  with 
success  the  labours  of  the  farmer  with  the  duties  of  the 
exciseman. 

When  Burns  had  in  this  manner  arranged  his  plans  for 
futurity,  his  generous  heart  turned  to  the  object  of  his 
most  ardent  attachment,  and  listening  to  no  considerations 
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but  those  of  honour  and  affection,  he  joined  with  her  in  a 
public  declaration  of  marriage,  thus  legalizing  their  un.on, 
and  rendering  it  permanent  for  life.  So  says  the  amiable 
Dr  Currie  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  no  generosity  in 
the  case.  Jean  Armour  was  then  his  wife,  both  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  as  much  so  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life, 
and  had  four  children  by  him,  all  with  the  certain  impres- 
sion on  her  heart  that  she  was  his  wife,  and  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  such  as  soon  as  a  possible  convenience  suited  : 
so  that  to  have  behaved  otherwise  than  he  did  would  have 
marked  him  a  consummate  villain ;  but  in  this  his  second 
and  late  acknowledgment  of  her  as  his  wife,  there  was  no 
merit,  but  rather  blame,  in  deferring  it  so  long.  In  this 
opinion  I  am,  moreover,  borne  out  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton 
Paul,  whom  every  man  must  regard  as  a  judge  of  these 
matters. 

Before  Burns  was  known  in  Edinburgh,  a  specimen  of 
his  poetry  had  recommended  him  to  Mr  Miller  of  Dalswin- 
ton.  Understanding  that  he  intended  to  resume  the  life  of 
a  farmer,  Mr  Miller  had  invited  him,  in  the  spring  of  1787, 
to  view  his  estate  in  Nithsdale,  offering  him  at  the  same 
time  the  choice  of  any  of  his  farms  out  of  lease,  at  such  a 
rent  as  Burns  and  his  friends  might  judge  proper.  It  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  Burns  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of 
the  liberality  of  Mr  Miller.  He  proceeded  in  this  business, 
however,  with  more  than  usual  deliberation.  Having  made 
choice  of  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  he  employed  two  of  his 
friends,  skilled  in  the  value  of  land,  to  examine  it,  and  with 
their  approbation  offered  a  rent  to  Mr  Miller,  which  was 
immediately  accepted.  It  was  not  convenient  for  Mrs 
Burns  to  remove  immediately  from  Ayrshire,  and  our  poet 
therefore  took  up  his  residence  alone  at  Ellisland,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  reception  of  his  wife  and  children,  who  joined 
him  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  situation  in  which  Burns  now  found  himself  was 
calculated  to  awaken  reflection.  The  different  steps  he  had 
of  late  taken  were  in  their  nature  highly  important,  and 
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might  be  said  to  have,  in  some  measure,  fixed  his  destiny. 
He  had  become  a  husband  and  a  father  ;  he  had  engaged 
in  the  management  of  a  considerable  farm,  a  difficult  and 
laborious  undertaking ;  in  his  success  the  happiness  of  his 
family  was  involved  ;  it  was  time,  therefore,  to  abandon  the 
gaiety  and  dissipation  of  which  he  had  been  too  much 
enamoured  ;  to  ponder  seriously  on  the  past,  and  to  form 
virtuous  resolutions  respecting  the  future.  That  such  was 
actually  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  following  extract  from 
his  common-place  book  may  bear  witness  : 

ELLISLAND,  Sunday,  1 4th  June,  1788. 
"  This  is  now  the  third  day  that  I  have  been  in  this 
country.  « Lord,  what  is  man  !'  What  a  bustling  little 
bundle  of  passions,  appetites,  ideas,  and  fancies  !  And  what 
a  capricious  kind  of  existence  he  has  here !  *  *  *  There  is 
indeed  an  elsewhere,  where,  as  Thomson  says,  '  virtue  sold 
survives.' 

«  Tell  us,  ye  dead  ; 

Will  none  of  you  in  pity  disclose  the  secret, 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be  ? 

'- —A  little  time 

Will  make  us  wise  as  you  are,  and  as  close.' 

"  I  am  such  a  coward  in  life,  so  tired  of  the  service,  that 
I  would  almost  at  any  time,  with  Milton's  Adam,  '  gladly 
lay  me  in  my  mother's  lap,  and  be  at  peace.' 

"  But  a  wife  and  children  bind  me  to  struggle  with  the 
stream,  till  some  sudden  squall  shall  overset  the  silly  vessel, 
or  in  the  listless  return  of  years,  its  own  craziness  reduce  it 
to  a  wreck.  Farewell  now  to  those  giddy  follies,  those  var- 
nished vices,  which,  though  half-sanctified  by  the  bewitch- 
ing levity  of  wit  and  humour,  are  at  best  but  thriftless  idling 
with  the  precious  current  of  existence  ;  nay,  often  poison- 
ing the  whole,  that,  like  the  plains  of  Jericho,  the  water  is 
naught  and  the  ground  barren,  and  nothing  short  of  a  su- 
pernaturally-gifted  Elisha  can  ever  after  heal  the  evils. 

"  Wedlock,  the  circumstance  that  buckles  me  hardest  to 
care,  if  virtue  and  religion  were  to  be  any  thing  with  me 
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but  names,  was  what  in  a  few  seasons  I  must  have  resolved 
on  ;  in  my  present  situation  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Humanity,  generosity,  honest  pride  of  character,  justice  to 
my  own  happiness  for  after  life,  so  far  as  it  could  depend 
(which  it  surely  will  a  great  deal)  on  internal  peace  ;  all 
these  joined  their  warmest  suffrages,  their  most  powerful 
solicitations,  with  a  rooted  attachment,  to  urge  the  step  I 
have  taken.  Nor  have  I  any  reason  on  her  part  to  repent 
it.  I  can  fancy  how,  but  have  never  seen  where,  I  could 
have  made  a  better  choice.  Come,  then,  let  me  act  up  to 
my  favourite  motto,  that  glorious  passage  in  Young — 

On  reason  build  resolve, 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man  !' " 

Under  the  impulse  of  these  reflections,  Burns  immediate- 
ly engaged  in  rebuilding  the  dwelling-house  on  his  farm, 
which,  in  the  state  he  found  it,  was  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  family.  On  this  occasion,  he  himself 
resumed  at  times  the  occupation  of  a  labourer,  and  found 
neither  his  strength  nor  his  skill  impaired.  Pleased  with 
surveying  the  grounds  he  was  about  to  cultivate,  and  with 
the  rearing  of  a  building  that  should  give  shelter  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  to  his  own  grey 
hairs,  sentiments  of  independence  buoyed  up  his  mind, 
pictures  of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose  on  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  a  few  days  passed  away,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
the  most  tranquil,  if  not  the  happiest,  which  he  had  ever 
experienced.* 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life, 

*  Burns,  in  his  happy  days  at  Ellisland,  had  scrawled  on  the 
windows,  with  his  diamond,  his  own  and  his  wife's  initials,  in 
many  a  fond  and  fanciful  shape,  where  they  still  remain,  inter- 
spersed with  such  morceaus  as  the  following  : — 

"  An  honest  woman's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Poor  fellow  ! — His  own  noble  spirit  was  at  rest  with  itself  and 
all  the  world  at  this  time.  The  few  first  months  of  his  residence 
at  Ellisland  were,  perhaps,  the  most  completely  happy  of  his 
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our  poet  was  without  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children. 
A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  situation  ;  his  old 
habits  were  broken  ;  and  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  were  calculated  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
his  thoughts  and  conduct  But  his  application  to  the  cares 
and  labours  of  his  farm  was  interrupted  by  several  visits  to 
his  family  in  Ayrshire  ;  and  as  the  distance  was  too  great 
for  a  single  day's  journey,  he  generally  spent  a  night  at  an 
inn  on  the  road.  On  such  occasions  he  sometimes  fell  into 
company,  and  forgot  the  resolutions  he  had  formed.  In  a 
little  while  temptation  assailed  him  nearer  home. 

His  fame  naturally  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  his 
neighbours,  and  he  soon  formed  a  general  acquaintance  in 
the  district  in  which  he  lived.  The  public  voice  had  now 
pronounced  on  the  subject  of  his  talents  ;  the  reception  he 
had  met  with  in  Edinburgh  had  given  him  the  currency  which 
fashion  bestows  ;  he  had  surmounted  the  prejudices  arising 
from  his  humble  birth,  and  he  was  received  at  the  table  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Nithsdale  with  welcome,  with  kindness, 
and  even  with  respect.  Their  social  parties  too  often  se- 
duced him  from  his  rustic  labours  and  his  rustic  fare,  over- 
threw the  unsteady  fabric  of  his  resolutions,  and  inflamed 
those  propensities  which  temperance  might  have  weakened, 
and  prudence  ultimately  suppressed.  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  Burns  began  to  view  his  farm  with  dislike 
and  despondence,  if  not  with  disgust. 

Unfortunately  he  had  for  several  years  looked  to  an  office 
in  the  Excise  as  a  certain  means  of  livelihood,  should  his 
other  expectations  fail.  As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
he  had  been  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  had 
received  the  instruction  necessary  for  such  a  situation.*  He 

*  We  have  been  kindly  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
instruction  given  by  the  Board  to  the  worthy  gentleman,  under 
whom  Burns  was  trained  for  the  duties  of  his  new  office:  — 

« Mr  JAMES  FINDLAY,  Officer,  Tarbolton 
"  THE  Commissioners  order,  That  you  instruct  the  Bearer,  Mr 
Robert  Burns,  in  the  Art  of  Gauging,  and  practical  Dry  gauging 
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now  applied  to  be  employed  ;  and  by  the  interest  of  Mr 
Graham  of  Fintry,  was  appointed  exciseman,  or,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  gauger,  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
His  farm  was  after  this,  in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  to 
servants,  while  he  betook  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  new 
appointment. 

He  might,  indeed,  still  be  seen  in  the  spring,  directing 
his  plough,  a  labour  in  which  he  excelled  ;  or  with  a  white 
sheet,  containing  his  seed-corn,  slung  across  his  shoulders, 
striding  with  measured  steps  along  his  turned-up  furrows, 
and  scattering  the  grain  in  the  earth.  But  his  farm  no 
longer  occupied  the  principal  part  of  his  care  or  his  thoughts. 
It  was  not  at  Ellisland  that  he  was  now  in  general  to  be 
found.  Mounted  on  horseback,  this  high-minded  poet  was 
pursuing  the  defaulters  of  the  revenue,  among  the  hills  and 
vales  of  Nithsdale,  his  roving  eye  wandering  over  the 
charms  of  nature,  arid  muttering  his  wayward  fancies  as 
he  moved  along. 

Burns  brought  home  his  wife  to  his  newly  constructed 
house  about  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  and  consequently 
in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  ;  poor  fellow,  we  cannot 
but  be  sorry  for  him,  when  thinking  of  the  establishment 


Casks  and  Utensils  ;  and  that  you  fit  him  for  surveying  Victual- 
lers, Rectifiers,  Chandlers,  Tanners,  Tawers,  Maltsters,  &c.  ;  and 
when  he  has  kept  books  regularly  for  Six  Weeks  at  least,  and 
drawn  true  Vouchers,  and  Abstracts  therefrom,  (which  Books, 
Vouchers,  and  Abstracts,  must  be  signed  by  your  Supervisor 
and  yourself,  as  well  as  the  said  Mr  Robert  Burns,)  and  sent 
to  the  Commissioners  at  his  expense  ;  and  when  he  is  furnished 
with  proper  instruments,  and  well  instructed  and  qualified  for 
an  Officer,  then  (and  not  before  at  your  perils)  you  and  your 
Supervisor  are  to  certify  the  same  to  the  Board,  expressing 
particularly  therein  the  date  of  this  letter ;  and  that  the  above 
Mr  Robert  Burns  hath  cleared  his  Quarters,  both  for  Lodging  and 
.Diet ;  that  he  has  actually  paid  each  of  you  for  his  Instructions 
and  Examination ;  and  that  he  has  sufficient  at  the  Time  to  pur- 
chase  a  Horse  for  his  Business.  I  am,  your  humble  Servant, 

"  A.  PEARSON." 
"EXCISE  OFFICE,  ? 

"EDINBUUUH,  3lst  March.  1788."  J 
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that  he  brought  with  him,  all  to  find  a  livelihood  on  a  small 
farm,  which  he  himself  characterized  as  having  been  created 
in  the  following  singular  manner.  "Soil !"  said  he  one  day 
to  Mr  Cunningham,  *'  there  never  was  such  another  soil — but 
I  see  how  it  has  been.  God  has  riddled  the  hale  creation, 
and  flung  the  riddlings  on  Ellisland."  To  this  small  piece 
of  ungenial  soil,  Burns  brought  a  large  family,  including 
six  servants.  Exposed,  as  he  was,  to  much  interruption  and 
expense,  had  he  been  laird  of  Ellisland,  instead  of  tenant 
what  would  his  income  have  been  to  this !  and  though  I 
am  convinced  that  he  made,  first  and  last,  about  £1000  of 
his  poems,  yet  after  his  expense  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  some  wild  work, — his  tours,  which,  unless  taken  on 
foot,  are  always  expensive, — and  the  money  given  to  Gilbert, 
only  a  small  portion  could  be  remaining  to  stock  and  im- 
prove Ellisland, — and  the  disadvantages  which  a  poor  far- 
mer labours  under,  in  comparison  with  a  rich  one,  are  al- 
together incalculable.  But  my  friend  Allan  Cunningham's 
account  of  Burns's  farming,  furnished  to  Mr  Lockhart,  is  so 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  so  distressing,  that  I  must  copy 
a  part  of  it  here. 

"  If  Burns  had  much  of  a  farmer's  skill,  he  had  little  of 
a  farmer's  prudence  and  economy.  I  once  inquired  of 
James  Corrie,  a  sagacious  old  farmer,  whose  ground  march- 
ed with  Ellisland,  the  cause  of  the  poet's  failure.  '  Faith,' 
said  he,  '  how  could  he  miss  but  fail,  when  his  servants  ate 
the  bread  as  fast  as  it  was  baked  ?  I  don't  mean  figura- 
tively, I  mean  literally.  Consider  a  little.  At  that  time 
close  economy  was  necessary  to  have  enabled  a  man  to 
clear  twenty  pounds  a-year  by  Ellisland.  Now,  Burns's 
own  handy  work  was  out  of  the  question;  he  neither 
ploughed,  nor  sowed,  nor  reaped,  at  least  like  a  hard  working 
farmer  ;  and  then  he  had  a  bevy  of  servants  from  Ayrshire. 
The  lasses  did  nothing  but  bake  bread,  and  the  lads  sat  by 
the  fireside,  and  ate  it  warm,  with  ale.  Waste  of  time  and 
consumption  of  food  would  soon  reach  to  twenty  pounds  a- 
year.' 
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"  The  truth  of  the  case,"  says  Mr  Cunningham,  in  another 
letter  with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  "  the  truth  is,  that  if 
Robert  Burns  liked  his  farm,  it  was  more  for  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  than  for  the  labours  which  it  demanded.  He 
was  too  wayward  to  attend  to  the  stated  duties  of  a  hus- 
bandman, and  too  impatient  to  wait  till  the  ground  return- 
ed in  gain  the  cultivation  he  bestowed  upon  it. 

"  The  condition  of  a  farmer,  a  Nithsdale  one  I  mean,  was 
then  very  humble.  His  one-story  house  had  a  covering  of 
straw,  and  a  clay  floor  ;  the  furniture  was  from  the  hands 
of  a  country  carpenter  ;  and,  between  the  roof  and  floor, 
there  seldom  intervened  a  smoother  ceiling  than  of  rough 
rods  and  grassy  turf — while  a  huge  lang-settle  of  black  oak 
for  himself,  and  a  carved  arm-chair  for  his  wife,  were  the 
only  matters  out  of  keeping  with  the  homely  looks  of  his  resi- 
dence. He  took  all  his  meals  in  his  own  kitchen,  and  presided 
regularly  among  his  children  and  domestics.  He  performed 
family  worship  every  evening, — except  during  the  hurry  of 
harvest,  when  that  duty  was  perhaps  limited  to  Saturday 
night.  A  few  religious  books,  two  or  three  favourite  poets, 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  his  Bible,  aided  him  in 
forming  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  family.  To  domes- 
tic education,  Scotland  owes  as  much  as  to  the  care  of  her 
clergy,  and  the  excellence  of  her  parish  schools. 

"  The  picture  out  of  doors  was  less  interesting.  The 
ground  from  which  the  farmer  sought  support,  was  general- 
ly in  a  very  moderate  state  of  cultivation.  The  implements 
with  which  he  tilled  his  land  were  primitive  and  clumsy, 
and  his  own  knowledge  of  the  management  of  crops  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  He  plodded  on  in  the  regular  slothful 
routine  of  his  ancestors  ;  he  rooted  out  no  bushes  ;  he  dug 
up  no  stones  ;  he  drained  not,  neither  did  he  enclose ;  and 
weeds  obtained  their  full  share  of  the  dung  and  the  lime, 
which  he  bestowed  more  like  a  medicine  than  a  meal  on 
his  soil.  His  plough  was  the  rude  old  Scotch  one ;  his 
harrows  had  as  often  teeth  of  wood  as  of  iron  ;  his  carts 
were  heavy  and  low-wheeled,  or  were,  more  properly  speak- 
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ing,  tumbler-cars,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  trail- 
cars,  both  of  which  were  in  common  use.  On  these  rude 
carriages  his  manure  was  taken  to  the  field,  and  his  crop 
brought  home.  The  farmer  himself  corresponded  in  all  re- 
spects with  his  imperfect  instruments.  His  poverty  secured 
him  from  risking  costly  experiments  ;  and  his  hatred  of 
innovation  made  him  entrench  himself  behind  a  breast-work 
of  old  maxims  and  rustic  saws,  which  he  interpreted  as 
oracles  delivered  against  improvement.  With  ground  in 
such  condition,  with  tools  so  unfit,  and  with  knowledge  so 
imperfect,  he  sometimes  succeeded  in  wringing  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots  from  the  farm  he  occupied.  Such  was 
generally  the  state  of  agriculture  when  Burns  came  to 
Nithsdale.  I  know  not  how  far  his  own  skill  was  equal  to 
the  task  of  improvement — his  trial  was  short  and  unfortu- 
nate. An  important  change  soon  took  place,  by  which  he 
was  not  fated  to  profit ;  he  had  not  the  foresight  to  see 
its  approach,  nor,  probably,  the  fortitude  to  await  its 
coming. 

"  In  the  year  1790,  much  of  the  ground  in  Nithsdale  was 
leased  at  seven  and  ten  and  fifteen  shillings  per  acre  ;  and 
the  farmer,  in  his  person  and  his  house,  differed  little  from 
the  peasants  and  mechanics  around  him.  He  would  have 
thought  his  daughter  wedded  in  her  degree,  had  she  mar- 
ried a  joiner  or  a  mason  ;  and  at  kirk  or  market,  all  men 
beneath  the  rank  of  a  '  portioned  of  the  soil  mingled  to- 
gether, equals  in  appearance  and  importance.  But  the 
war  which  soon  commenced,  gave  a  decided  impulse  to 
agriculture ;  the  army  and  navy  consumed  largely ;  corn 
rose  in  demand  ;  the  price  augmented  ;  more  land  was 
called  into  cultivation  ;  and,  as  leases  expired,  the  proprie- 
tors improved  the  grounds,  built  better  houses,  enlarged  the 
rents  ;  and  the  farmer  was  soon  borne  on  the  wings  of  sud- 
den wealth  above  his  original  condition.  His  house  ob- 
tained a  slated  roof,  sash-windows,  carpeted  floors,  plastered 
walls,  and  even  began  to  exchange  the  hanks  of  yarn  with 
which  it  was  formerly  hung,  for  paintings  and  piano-fortes. 
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He  laid  aside  his  coat  of  home-made  cloth  ;  he  retired 
from  his  seat  among  his  servants  ;  he — I  am  grieved  to 
mention  it — gave  up  family  worship  as  a  thing  unfashiona- 
ble, and  became  a  kind  of  rustic  gentleman,  who  rode  a 
blood  horse,  and  galloped  home  on  market  nights  at  tht 
peril  of  his  own  neck,  and  to  the  terror  of  every  modest 
pedestrian.*  His  daughters,  too,  no  longer  prided  them- 
selves in  well-bleached  linen  and  home-made  webs;  they 
changed  their  linsey-wolsey  gowns  for  silk  ;  and  so  un- 
gracefully did  their  new  state  sit  upon  them,  that  I  have 
seen  their  lovers  coming  in  iron-shod  clogs  to  their  carpeted 
floors,  and  two  of  the  proudest  young  women  in  the  parish 
skaling  dung  to  their  father's  potato-field  in  silk  stockings. 

"  When  a  change  like  this  took  place,  and  a  farmer  could, 
with  a  dozen  years'  industry,  be  able  to  purchase  the  land 
he  rented — which  many  were,  and  many  did — the  same,  or 
a  still  more  profitable  change  might  have  happened  with 
respect  to  Ellisland  ;  and  Burns,  had  he  stuck  by  his  lease 
and  his  plough,  would,  in  all  human  possibility,  have  found 
the  independence  which  he  sought,  and  sought  in  vain, 
from  the  coldness  and  parsimony  of  mankind." 

Mr  Cunningham  sums  up  his  reminiscences  of  Burns  at 
Ellisland,  in  these  terms: — 

"  During  the  prosperity  of  his  farm,  my  father  often  said 
that  Burns  conducted  himself  wisely,  and  like  one  anxious 
for  his  name  as  a  man,  and  his  fame  as  a  poet.  He  went 
to  Dunscore  Kirk  on  Sunday,  though  he  expressed  oftener 
than  once  his  dislike  to  the  stern  Calvinism  of  that  strict 
old  divine,  Mr  Kirkpatrick; — he  assisted  in  forming  a  read- 
ing club  ;  and  at  weddings  and  house-heatings,  and  kirns, 
and  other  scenes  of  festivity,  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  uni- 

*  Mr  Cunningham's  description  accords  with  the  lines  of 
Crubbe:  — 

"  Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  horse  adorns, 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursement  scorns, 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can — 
This  is  the  farmer  made  the  gentleman." 
M  2 
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versally  liked  by  the  young  and  the  old.  But  the  failure 
of  his  farming  projects,  and  the  limited  income  with  which 
he  was  compelled  to  support  an  increasing  family  and  an 
expensive  station  in  life,  preyed  upon  his  spirits  ;  and, 
during  these  fits  of  despair,  he  was  willing  too  often  to  be- 
come the  companion  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  gross.  I 
am  grieved  to  say,  that  besides  leaving  the  book  too  much 
for  the  bowl,  and  grave  and  wise  friends  for  lewd  and  reck- 
less companions,  he  was  also  in  the  occasional  practice  of 
composing  songs,  in  which  he  surpassed  the  licentiousness, 
as  well  as  the  wit  and  humour,  of  the  old  Scottish  muse. 
These  have  unfortunately  found  their  way  to  the  press, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  cannot  be  recalled. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  that  few  men  have  had  so 
much  of  the  poet  about  them,  and  few  poets  so  much  of 
the  man  ; — the  man  was  probably  less  pure  than  he  ought 
to  have  been,  but  the  poet  was  pure  and  bright  to  the  last." 

The  reader  must  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  hear,  that 
from  the  time  when  he  entered  on  his  Excise  duties,  the 
poet  more  and  more  neglected  the  concerns  of  his  farm. 
Occasionally,  he  might  be  seen  holding  the  plough,  an  ex- 
ercise in  which  he  excelled,  and  was  proud  of  excelling,  or 
stalking  down  his  furrows,  with  the  white  sheet  of  grain 
wrapt  about  him,  a  "  tenty  seedsman  ;"  but  he  was  more 
commonly  occupied  in  far  different  pursuits.  "  I  am  now," 
says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  a  poor  rascally  gauger,  con- 
demned to  gallop  two  hundred  miles  every  week,  to  inspect 
dirty  ponds  and  yeasty  barrels." 

"  I  had  an  adventure  with  him  in  the  year  1790,"  says 
Mr  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Currie,  "  when 
passing  through  Dumfries-shire,  on  a  tour  to  the  South, 
with  Dr  Steuart  of  Luss.  Seeing  him  pass  quickly,  near 
Closeburn,  I  said  to  my  companion  *  That  is  Burns.'  On 
coming  to  the  inn  the  hostler  told  us  he  would  be  back  in 
a  few  hours  to  grant  permits, — that  where  he  met  with  any 
thing  seizable  he  was  no  better  than  any  other  gauger, — in 
every  thing  else  that  he  was  perfectly  a  gentleman.  After 
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leaving  a  note  to  be  delivered  to  him  on  his  return,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  his  house,  being  curious  to  see  his  Jean,  &c.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  his  uxor  Sabina  qualis,  and  the 
poet's  modest  mansion,  so  unlike  the  habitation  of  ordinary 
rustics.  In  the  evening  he  suddenly  bounced  in  upon  us, 
and  said,  as  he  entered,  I  come,  to  use  the  words  of  Shak- 
speare,  '  stewed  in  haste.'  In  fact,  he  had  ridden  incredibly 
fast  after  receiving  my  note.  We  fell  into  conversation 
directly,  and  soon  got  into  the  mare  magnum  of  poetry. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  now  gotten  a  story  for  a  drama, 
which  he  was  to  call  '  Rob  Macquechan's  Elshon,'  from  a 
popular  story  of  Robert  Bruce  being  defeated  on  the  water 
of  Caern,  when  the  heel  of  his  boot  having  loosened  in  his 
flight,  he  applied  to  Robert  Macquechan  to  fit  it ;  who,  to 
make  sure,  ran  his  awl  nine  inches  up  the  king's  heel.  We 

were  now  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  when  Mr  S popped 

in  his  head,  which  put  a  stop  to  our  discourse,  which  had 
become  very  interesting.  Yet  in  a  little  while  it  was  re- 
sumed ;  and  such  was  the  force  and  versatility  of  the  bard's 

genius,  that  lie  made  the  tears  run  down  Mr.S 's  cheeks, 

albeit  unused  to  the  poetic  strain.  *  *  *  From  that 
time  we  met  no  more,  and  I  was  grieved  at  the  reports  of 
him  afterwards.  Poor  Burns !  we  shall  hardly  ever  see  his 
like  again.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  comet  in  literature, 
irregular  in  its  motions,  which  did  not  do  good  proportioned 
to  the  blaze  of  light  it  displayed." 

In  the  summer  of  1791,  two  English  gentlemen,  who  had 
before  met  with  him  in  Edinburgh,  paid  a  visit  to  him  at 
Ellisland.  On  calling  at  the  nouse  they  were  informed 
that  he  had  walked  out  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  dis- 
mounting from  their  horses,  they  proceeded  in  search  of 
him.  On  a  rock  that  projected  into  the  stream  they  saw 
a  man  employed  in  angling,  of  a  singular  appearance.  He 
had  a  cap  made  of  a  fox's  skin  on  his  head,  a  loose  great- 
coat fixed  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which  depended  an 
enormous  Highland  broadsword.  It  was  Burns.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  great  cordiality,  and  asked  them  to  share 
M  3 
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his  humble  dinner — an  invitation  which  they  accepted.  On 
the  table  they  found  boiled  beef,  with  vegetables,  and  bar- 
ley broth,  after  the  manner  of  Scotland,  of  which  they  par- 
took heartily.  After  dinner  the  bard  told  them  ingenuously 
that  he  had  no  wine  to  offer  them,  nothing  better  than 
Highland  whisky,  a  bottle  of  which  Mrs  Burns  set  on  the 
board.  He  produced  at  the  same  time  his  punch-bowl 
made  of  Inverary  marble,  and,  mixing  the  spirit  with  water 
and  sugar,  filled  their  glasses,  and  invited  them  to  drink.* 
The  travellers  were  in  haste,  and  besides,  the  flavour  of  the 
whisky  to  their  suthron  palates  was  scarcely  tolerable  ;  but 
the  generous  poet  offered  them  his  best,  and  his  ardent  hos- 
pitality they  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  Burns  was  in 
his  happiest  mood,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were 
altogether  fascinating.  He  ranged  over  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  illuminating  whatever  he  touched.  He  related  the 
tales  of  his  infancy  and  of  his  youth  ;  he  recited  some  of 
the  gayest  and  some  of  the  tenderest  of  his  poems  ;  in  the 
wildest  of  his  strains  of  mirth  he  threw  in  some  touches  of 
melancholy,  and  spread  around  him  the  electric  emotions 
of  his  powerful  mind.  The  Highland  whisky  improved  in 
its  flavour ;  the  marble  bowl  was  again  and  again  emptied 
and  replenished  ;  the  guests  of  our  poet  forgot  the  flight  of 
time,  and  the  dictates  of  prudence  :  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night they  lost  their  way  in  returning  to  Dumfries,  and 
could  scarcely  distinguish  it  when  assisted  by  the  morning's 
dawn.f 

Besides  his  duties  in  the  excise  and  his  social  pleasures, 
other  circumstances  interfered  with  the  attention  of  Burns 
to  his  farm.  He  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for 
purchasing  and  circulating  books  among  the  farmers  of  his 

*  This  bowl  was  made  of  the  lapis  ollaris  stone,  of  which  In- 
verary-house  is  built,  the  mansion  of  the  family  of  Argyle.  It  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Archibald  Hastie  in  London,  and  better 
hands  it  could  not  have  been  in  for  the  conviviality  of  Scotsmen. 
Many  a  time  have  I  filled  it.  He  has  refused  three  hundred 
guineas  for  it. 

f  Given  from  the  information  of  one  of  the  party. 
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neighbourhood,  of  which  he  undertook  the  management ; 
and  he  occupied  himself  occasionally  in  composing  songs 
for  the  musical  work  of  Mr  Johnson,  then  in  the  course  of 
publication.  These  engagements,  useful  and  honourable 
in  themselves,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  abstraction  of 
his  thoughts  from  the  business  of  agriculture. 

The  consequences  may  be  easily  imagined.  Notwith- 
standing the  uniform  prudence  and  good  management  of 
Mrs  Burns,  and  though  his  rent  was  moderate  and  reason- 
able, our  poet  found  it  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  re- 
sign his  farm  to  Mr  Miller,  after  having  occupied  it  three 
years  and  a  half.  His  office  in  the  excise  had  originally 
produced  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  Having  acquitted 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  new  district,  the  emoluments  of  which  rose  to 
about  seventy  pounds  per  annum.  Hoping  to  support  him- 
self and  his  family  on  this  humble  income  till  promotion 
should  reach  him,  he  disposed  of  his  stock  and  of  his  crop 
on  Ellisland  by  public  auction,  and  removed  to  a  small 
house  which  he  had  taken  in  Dumfries,  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1791. 

Thus  terminated  for  ever  the  farming  speculations  of  Burns, 
that  grave  of  all  the  Capulets.  The  agricultural  efforts  of 
some  of  the  sons  of  genius  might  have  succeeded,  but  it  was 
impossible  his  could,  even  with  the  frugality  and  diligence- 
that  he  wanted.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  most 
happy  period  of  his  life  was  the  first  season  he  spent  at 
Ellisland,  under  a  roof  of  his  own,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren about  him.  But  with  such  economy  as  above  stated, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  was  a  daily  witness  of  that 
economy,  if  Burns  was  at  all  happy  in  Ellisland,  it  must  have 
been  only  at  the  outset,  or  in  defiance  of  future  prospects  ; 
and  to  one  whose  retrospects  and  prospects  were  both  of 
such  a  harrowing  nature,  the  case  is  not  very  likely. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  bard  had  a  fair  share  of  agri- 
cultural skill  as  practised  in  Ayrshire,  for  a  man  bred  at  the 
plough's  tail,  to  toil  wet  day  and  dry ;  to  reap  the  harvest, 
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and  thrash  that  harvest-crop  out  in  the  barn  ;  why,  he  must 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  crops,  soils,  and 
manures,  even  with  one-tenth  part  of  the  discernment  that 
Burns  had.  But  it  is  never  the  clever,  sanguine  person 
who  succeeds  in  farming  :  it  is  the  dogged,  plodding,  thrifty 
person,  who  saves  every  mite,  and  never  puts  off  till  to- 
morrow what  can  be  done  to-day,  although  he  may  be 
obliged  to  add  a  part  of  the  night.  It  is  alone  by  the  most 
rigid  diligence  and  frugality  that  the  small  farmer  can  work 
his  way  :  what  chance,  then,  has  the  luckless  bard  with  his 
precious  time  cut  up  every  day,  nay,  often  every  hour  of 
the  day,  by  vain  admirers,  whom  it  is  out  of  his  power  to 
elude,  and  if  he  could,  his  own  vanity  will  not  let  him  ? 
Invitations  crowding  on  him  to  every  social  party,  and  his 
board  never  empty  of  visitors.  Well  may  I  write  feelingly 
on  this  subject ;  and  I  aver,  that,  withBurns's  circumscribed 
means  and  splendour  of  genius,  success  on  the  farm  of 
Ellisland  was  impossible,  and  no  blame  can  be  attached  to 
him  for  the  failure  of  that  concern. 

We  learn,  from  several  letters  of  Burns,  that  he  had  but 
slight  dealings  with  the  Muses  during  his  abode  at  Ellis- 
land.  But  if  Burns  did  little  that  was  great  in  poetry  dur- 
ing this  period,  his  literary  correspondence  was  both  exten- 
sive and  original.  It  is  a  pity  there  had  been  so  many 
unhallowed  expressions  as  rendered  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  blanks  and  asterisks  necessary,  for  the  letters  would 
have  been  much  more  spirited  without  them.  But  even  as 
they  are,  they  are  varied  beyond  measure.  It  is,  however, 
very  necessary,  in  judging  of  the  letters,  and  drawing  in- 
ferences from  their  language  as  to  the  real  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  writer,  to  take  into  considerstion  the  rank 
and  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  severally 
addressed,  and  the  measure  of  intimacy  which  really  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  the  poet.  In  his  letters,  as  in  his 
conversation,  Burns,  in  spite  of  all  his  pride,  did  something 
to  accommodate  himself  to  his  company ;  and  he  who  did 
write  the  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  Dr 
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Mooie,  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  Miss  Chalmers,  and  others, 
eminently  distinguished  as  these  are  by  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  feeling,  and  perfect  propriety  of  language,  presents 
himself,  in  other  effusions  of  the  same  class,  in  colours  which 
it  would  be  rash  to  call  his  own.  In  a  word,  whatever  of 
grossness  of  thought  or  rant,  extravagance  and  fustian  in 
expression,  may  be  found  in  his  correspondence,  ought,  I 
cannot  doubt,  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  his  desire  of  accom- 
modating himself  for  the  moment  to  the  habits  and  taste  of 
certain  buckish  tradesmen  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  such- 
like persons,  whom,  from  circumstances  already  sufficiently 
noticed,  he  numbered  among  his  associates  and  friends. 
That  he  should  have  condescended  to  any  such  compliances 
must  be  regretted ;  but  in  most  cases,  it  would  probably 
be  quite  unjust  to  push  our  censure  further  than  this. 

The  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  his  brother 
Gilbert,  are  among  the  most  precious  of  the  collection  ;  for 
there  there  could  be  no  disguise.  That  the  brothers  had 
entire  knowledge  of,  and  confidence  in,  each  other,  no  one 
can  doubt ;  and  the  plain,  manly,  affectionate  language  in 
which  they  both  write,  is  truly  honourable  to  them  and  to 
the  parents  that  reared  them. 

"  Dear  Brother,"  writes  Gilbert,  January  1st,  1789,  "  I 
have  just  finished  my  New-year's  day  breakfast  in  the  usual 
form,  which  naturally  makes  me  call  to  mind  the  days  of 
former  years,  and  the  society  in  which  we  used  to  begin 
them  ;  and  when  I  look  at  our  family  vicissitudes,  '  through 
the  dark  postern  of  time  long  elapsed,'  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking to  you,  my  dear  brother,  how  good  the  God  of 
seasons  is  to  us  ;  and  that,  however  some  clouds  may  seem 
to  lour  over  the  portion  of  time  before  us,  we  have  great 
reason  to  hope  that  all  will  turn  out  well." 

It  was  on  the  same  New-year's-day  that  Burns  himself 
^addressed  to  Mrs  Dunlop  a  letter,  part  of  which  is  here 
transcribed :  it  certainly  cannot  be  read  too  often  :— 

"ELLISLAND,  New-year-day  Morning,  1789. 

"  This,  dear  madam,  is  a  morning  of  wishes,  and  would 
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to  God  that  I  came  under  the  apostle  James's  description  : 
'  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much !'  In  that 
case,  madam,  you  should  welcome  in  a  year  full  of  bless- 
ings ;  everything  that  obstructs  or  disturbs  tranquillity  and 
self-enjoyment,  should  be  removed,  and  every  pleasure  that 
frail  humanity  can  taste,  should  be  yours.  I  own  myself 
so  little  a  Presbyterian,  that  I  approve  of  set  times  and 
seasons  of  more  than  ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for  breaking 
in  on  that  habituated  routine  of  life  and  thought,  which  is 
so  apt  to  reduce  our  existence  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even 
sometimes,  and  with  some  minds,  to  a  state  very  little  supe- 
rior to  mere  machinery. 

"  This  day, — the  first  Sunday  of  May, — a  breezy,  blue- 
skyed  noon  sometime  about  the  beginning,  and  a  hoary 
morning  and  calm  sunny  day  about  the  end  of  autumn  ; 
these,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  with  me  a  kind  of  holi- 
day. I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in  the 
'  Spectator,'  '  The  Vision  of  Mirza  ;' — a  piece  that  struck 
my  young  fancy  before  I  was  capable  of  fixing  an  idea  to  a 
word  of  three  syllables:  *  On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  my  forefather,  I  always 
keep  holt/,  after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my 
morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hill  of  Bagdat,  in 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.' 

"  We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  substance 
or  structure  of  our  souls,  so  cannot  account  for  those  seem- 
ing caprices  in  them  that  one  should  be  particularly  pleased 
with  this  thing,  or  struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a 
different  cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I  have 
some  favourite  flowers  in  spring,  among  which  are  the 
mountain-daisy,  the  hare-bell,  the  fox-glove,  the  wild  brier- 
rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary  hawthorn,  that  I 
view  and  hang  over  with  particular  delight.  I  never  hear 
the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew,  in  a  summer  noon, 
or  the  wild  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  grey  plover,  in  an 
autumnal  morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like 
the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear 
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friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing?  Are  we  a  piece  of 
machinery,  which,  like  the  ^Eolian  harp,  passive,  takes  the 
impression  of  the  passing  accident  ?  Or  do  these  workings 
argue  something  within  us  above  the  trodden  clod  ?  I  own 
myself  partial  to  such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  important 
realities— a  God  that  made  all  things — man's  immaterial 
and  immortal  nature — and  a  world  of  weal  or  wo  beyond 
death  and  the  grave." 

Few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  read  such  things  as  these 
without  delight ;  none,  surely,  that  taste  the  elevated  plea- 
sure they  are  calculated  to  inspire,  can  turn  from  them  to 
the  well-known  issue  of  Burns's  history  without  being 
afflicted.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful, 
more  noble,  than  what  such  a  person  as  Mrs  Dunlop  might 
at  this  period  be  supposed  to  contemplete  as  the  probable 
tenor  of  his  future  life.  What  fame  can  bring  of  happiness 
he  had  already  tasted ;  he  had  overleaped,  by  the  force  of 
his  genius,  all  the  painful  barriers  of  society ;  and  there 
was  probably  not  a  man  in  Scotland  who  would  not  have 
thought  himself  honoured  by  seeing  Burns  under  his  roof. 
He  had  it  in  his  own  power  to  place  his  poetical  reputation 
on  a  level  with  the  very  highest  names,  by  proceeding  in 
the  same  course  of  study  and  exertion  which  had  originally 
raised  him  into  public  notice  and  admiration.  Surrounded 
by  an  affectionate  family,  occupied  but  not  engrossed  by 
the  agricultural  labours  in  which  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood had  delighted,  communing  with  Nature  in  one  of  the 
loveliest  districts  of  his  native  land,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
producing  to  the  world  some  immortal  addition  to  his  verse, 
— thus  advancing  in  years  and  in  fame,  with  what  respect 
would  not  Burns  have  been  thought  of;  how  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries — how  hallowed,  in  those  of 
after  generations,  would  have  been  the  roof  of  Ellisland, 
the  field  on  which  he  "  bound  every  day  after  his  reapers," 
the  solemn  river  by  which  he  delighted  to  wander !  The 
plain  of  Bannockburn  would  hardly  have  been  holier 
ground. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HISTORY  OF  BURNS  IN  DUMFRIES. 

Dame  Life,  tho'  fiction  out  may  trick  her, 
And  in  paste  gems  and  fripp'ry  deck  her, 
Oh !  flick 'ring,  feeble,  and  unsicker 

I've  found  her  still, 
Aye  wav'ring,  like  the  willow  wicker, 

'Tween  good  and  ill. 

WE  come  now  to  the  last  scene  of  Burns's  eventful  and 
deplorable  life,  and  here,  as  in  most  cases,  I  must  follow 
Dr  Currie,  as  I  consider  the  first  intelligence,  even  from 
the  field  of  battle,  always  the  most  correct,  although  I  do 
not  know  by  what  means  it  has  come.  Hitherto  Burns, 
though  addicted  to  excess  in  social  parties,  had  abstained 
from  the  habitual  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  his  constitution 
had  not  suffered  any  permanent  injury  from  the  irregulari- 
ties of  his  conduct  In  Dumfries,  temptations  to  "  the  sin 
that  so  easily  beset  him,"  continually  presented  themselves; 
and  his  irregularities  grew  by  degrees  into  habits.  These 
temptations  unhappily  occurred  during  his  engagements  in 
the  business  of  his  office,  as  well  as  during  his  hours  of  re- 
laxation ;  and  though  he  clearly  foresaw  the  consequence 
of  yielding  to  them,  his  appetites  and  sensations,  which 
could  not  prevent  the  dictates  of  his  judgment,  finally  tri- 
umphed over  the  powers  of  his  will.  Yet  this  victory  was 
not  obtained  without  many  obstinate  struggles,  and  at  times 
temperance  and  virtue  seemed  to  have  obtained  the  mas- 
tery. Besides  his  engagements  in  the  excise,  and  the  so- 
ciety into  which  they  led,  many  circumstances  contributed 
to  the  melancholy  fate  of  Burns.  His  great  celebrity  made 
him  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  strangers,  and  few 
persons  of  cultivated  minds  passed  through  Dumfries  with- 
out attempting  to  see  our  poet,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  his  conversation.  As  he  could  not  receive  them  under 
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his  own  humble  roof,  these  interviews  passed  at  the  inns 
of  the  town,  and  often  terminated  in  those  excesses  which 
Burns  sometimes  provoked,  and  was  seldom  able  to  resist : 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  and  its  vicinity, 
there  were  never  wanting  persons  to  share  his  social  plea- 
sures,— to  lead  or  accompany  him  to  the  tavern, — to  par- 
take in  the  wildest  sallies  of  his  wit, — to  witness  the  strength 
and  the  degradation  of  his  genius. 

Still,  however,  he  cultivated  the  society  of  persons  of 
taste  and  of  respectability,  and  in  their  company  could  im- 
pose on  himself  the  restraints  of  temperance  and  decorum. 
Nor  was  his  muse  dormant.  In  the  four  years  which  he 
lived  in  Dumfries,  he  produced  many  of  his  beautiful  lyrics, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  attempted  any  poem  of 
considerable  length.  During  this  time  he  made  several 
excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  of  one  of  which, 
through  Galloway,  an  account  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of 
Mr  Syme,  written  soon  after ;  which,  as  it  gives  an  ani- 
mated picture  of  him  by  a  correct  and  masterly  hand,  we 
shall  present  to  the  reader  : — 

"  I  got  Burns  a  grey  Highland  shelty  to  ride  on.  We 
dined  the  first  day,  27th  July,  J793,  at  Glendenwynes  of 
Parton, — a  beautiful  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 
In  the  evening  we  walked  out,  and  ascended  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, from  which  we  had  as  fine  a  view  of  Alpine  scenery 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  A  delightful  soft  evening  showed 
all  its  wilder  as  well  as  its  grander  graces.  Immediately 
opposite,  and  within  a  mile  of  us,  we  saw  Airds,  a  charm- 
ing romantic  place,  where  dwelt  Lowe,  the  author  of '  Mary 
weep  no  more  for  me.'*  This  was  classical  ground  for 
Burns.  He  viewed  '  the  highest  hill  which  rises  o'er  the 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  beautiful  ballad  :— 

"The  moon  had  climb'd  the  highest  hill, 

That  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 
Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree : 
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source  of  Dee ;'  and  would  have  staid  till  '  the  passing 
Spirit'  had  appeared,  had  we  not  resolved  to  reach  Ken 
more  that  night.     We  arrived  as  Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon  wer 
sitting  down  to  supper. 

"  Here  is  a  genuine  baron's  seat.  The  castle,  an  olc 
building,  stands  on  a  large  natural  moat.  In  front,  the 
river  Ken  winds  for  several  miles  through  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  holm,  till  it  expands  into  a  lake  twelve  miles 
long,  the  banks  of  which,  on  the  south,  present  a  fine  and 
soft  landscape  of  green  knolls,  natural  wood,  and  here  and 
there  a  grey  rock.  On  the  north,  the  aspect  is  great,  wild, 
and,  I  may  say,  tremendous.  In  short,  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  scene  more  terribly  romantic  than  the  castle  of 

When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  sleep, 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  far  at  sea ; 
When  soft  and  low  a  voice  was  heard 

Say,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  ! 

She  from  her  pillow  gently  raised 

Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be ; 
She  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand, 

With  visage  pale  and  hollow  e'e : 
O,  Mary  dear !  cold  is  my  clay, 

It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea ; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  sleep  in  death, — 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me ! 

Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 

We  toss'd  upon  the  raging  main, 
And  long  we  strove  our  bark  to  save, 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain. 
Even  then,  when  horror  chill'd  my  blood, 

My  heart  was  fill'd  with  love  for  thee : 
The  storm  is  past,  and  I  at  rest, 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  ! 

O  maiden  dear,  thyself  prepare, 

We  soon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore 
Where  love  is  free  from  doubt  and  care. 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more. 
Loud  crow'd  the  cock,  the  shadow  fled, 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  she  see  ; 
But  soft  the  passing  Spirit  said, 

'  Sweet  Mary,  weep  no  mere  for  me  !'  " 
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Kenmore.  Burns  thinks  so  highly  of  it  that  he  meditates 
a  description  of  it  in  poetry.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  has  be- 
gun the  work.  We  spent  three  days  with  Mr  Gordon, 
whose  polished  hospitality  is  of  an  original  and  endearing 
kind.  Mrs  Gordon's  lap-dog  'Echo'  was  dead.  She 
would  have  an  epitaph  for  him.  Several  had  been  made. 
Burns  was  asked  for  one.  This  was  setting  Hercules  to 
his  distaff.  He  disliked  the  subject ;  but,  to  please  the 
lady,  he  would  try.  Here  is  what  he  produced : — 

'  In  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng  ! 

Your  heavy  loss  deplore  ; 
Now  half  extinct  your  powers  of  song, 
Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 

Ye  jarring,  screeching  things  around  ! 

Scream  your  discordant  joys  ; 
Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 

With  Echo  silent  lies.' 

"  We  left  Kenmore,  and  went  to  Gatehouse.  I  took 
him  the  moor-road,  where  savage  and  desolate  regions  ex- 
tended wide  around.  The  sky  was  sympathetic  with  the 
wretchedness  of  the  soil, — it  became  lowering  and  dark. 
The  hollow  winds  sighed,  the  lightnings  gleamed,  the  thun- 
der rolled.  The  poet  enjoyed  the  awful  scene :  he  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  seemed  rapt  in  meditation.  In  a  little 
while  the  rain  began  to  fall, — it  poured  in  floods  upon  us 
For  three  hours  did  the  wild  elements  rumble  their  belly- 
full  upon  our  defenceless  heads.  Oh,  oh  !  'tivas  foul. 
We  got  utterly  wet ;  and,  to  revenge  ourselves,  Burns  in- 
sisted at  Gatehouse  on  our  getting  utterly  drunk. 

"  From  Gatehouse,  we  went  next  day  to  Kirkcudbright, 
through  a  fine  country.  But  here  I  must  tell  you  that 
Burns  had  got  a  pair  of  jemmy  boots  for  the  journey,  which 
had  been  thoroughly  wet,  and  which  had  been  dried  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  on  again. 
The  brawny  poet  tried  force,  and  tore  them  to  shreds.  A 
whiffling  vexation  of  this  sort  is  more  trying  to  the  temper 
than  a  serious  calamity.  We  were  going  to  Saint  Mary's 
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Isle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  and  the  forlorn  Burns 
was  discomfited  at  the  thought  of  his  ruined  boots.  A  sick 
stomach  and  a  headach  lent  their  aid,  and  the  man  of  verse 
was  quite  accable.  I  attempted  to  reason  with  him.  Mercy 
on  us,  how  he  did  fume  and  rage !  Nothing  could  reinstate 
him  in  temper.  I  tried  various  expedients,  and  at  last  hit 
on  one  that  succeeded.  I  showed  him  the  house  of  *  *  *  *, 
across  the  bay  of  Wigton.  Against  *  *  *,  with  whom  he 
was  offended,  he  expectorated  his  spleen,  and  regained  a 
most  agreeable  temper.  He  was  in  a  most  epigrammatic 
humour  indeed !  He  afterwards  fell  on  humbler  game. 
There  is  one  ******  whom  he  does  not  love.  He  had 
a  passing  blow  at  him  : — 

•  When  *****,  deceased,  to  the  devil  went  down, 
'Twas  nothing  would  serve  him  but  Satan's  own  crown : 
Thy  fool's  head,  quoth  Satan,  that  crown  shall  wear  never, 
I  grant  thou'rt  as  wicked,  but  not  quite  so  clever.' 

"  Well,  I  am  to  bring  you  to  Kirkcudbright  along  with 
our  poet,  without  boots.  I  carried  the  torn  ruins  across 
my  saddle  in  spite  of  his  fulminations,  and  in  contempt  of 
appearances  ;  and  what  is  more,  Lord  Selkirk  carried  them 
in  his  coach  to  Dumfries.  He  insisted  they  were  worth 
mending. 

"  We  reached  Kirkcudbright  about  one  o'clock.  I  had 
promised  that  we  should  dine  with  one  of  the  first  men  in 
our  country,  J.  Dalzell.  But  Burns  was  in  a  wild  and  ob- 
streperous humour,  and  swore  he  would  riot  dine  where  he 
should  be  under  the  smallest  restraint.  We  prevailed, 
therefore,  on  Mr  Dalzell  to  dine  with  us  in  the  inn,  and 
had  a  very  agreeable  party.  In  the  evening  we  set  out  for 
St  Mary's  Isle.  Robert  had  not  absolutely  regained  the 
milkiness  of  good  temper,  and  it  occurred  once  or  twice  to 
him,  as  he  rode  along,  that  St  Mary's  Isle  was  the  seat  of  a 
Lord  ;  yet  that  Lord  was  not  an  aristocrat,  at  least  in  his 
sense  of  the  word.  We  arrived  about  eight  o'clock,  as  the 
family  were  at  tea  and  coffee.  St  Mary's  Isle  is  one  of  the 
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most  delightful  places  that  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  formed 
by  the  assemblage  of  every  soft,  but  not  tame  object  which 
constitutes  natural  and  cultivated  beauty.  But  not  to  dwell 
on  its  external  graces,  let  me  tell  you  that  we  found  all  the 
ladies  of  the  family  (all  beautiful)  at  home,  and  some 
strangers ;  and  among  others,  who  but  Urban i !  The 
Italian  sung  us  many  Scottish  songs,  accompanied  with  in- 
strumental music.  The  two  young  ladies  of  Selkirk  sung 
also.  We  had  the  song  of  Lord  Gregory,  which  I  asked 
for,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  Burns  to  recite 
his  ballad  to  that  tune.  He  did  recite  it  ;  and  such  was 
the  effect,  that  a  dead  silence  ensued.  It  was  such  a  silence 
as  a  mind  of  feeling  naturally  preserves  when  it  is  touched 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  banishes  every  other  thought 
but  the  contemplation  and  indulgence  of  the  sympathy  pro- 
duced. 

"  We  enjoyed  a  most  happy  evening  at  Lord  Selkirk's. 
We  had,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  feast,  in  which  our 
minds  and  our  senses  were  equally  gratified.  The  poet  was 
delighted  with  his  company,  and  acquitted  himself  to  ad- 
miration. The  lion  that  had  raged  so  violently  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  now  as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Next  day  we 
returned  to  Dumfries,  and  so  ends  our  peregrination. 

"  I  said  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  on  the  wilds  of 
Kenmore,  Burns  was  rapt  in  meditation.  What  do  you 
think  he  was  about?  He  was  charging  the  English  army 
along  with  Bruce  at  Bannockburn !  He  was  engaged  in 
the  same  manner  in  our  ride  home  from  St  Mary's  Isle, 
and  I  did  not  disturb  him.  Next  day  he  produced  me  the 
'  Address  of  Bruce  to  his  troops,' 

*  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,'  &c. 
and  gave  me  a  copy  for  Dalzell." 

Burns  had  entertained  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  Excise; 
but  circumstances  occurred  which  retarded  their  fulfilment, 
and  which,  in  his  own  mind,  destroyed  all  expectation  of 
their  being  ever  fulfilled.  The  extraordinary  events  which 
ushered  in  the  revolution  of  France,  interested  the  feelings 
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and  excited  the  hopes  of  men  in  every  corner  of  Europe. 
Prejudice  and  tyranny  seemed  about  to  disappear  from 
among  men,  and  the  day-star  of  reason  to  rise  upon  a  be- 
nighted world.  In  the  dawn  of  this  beautiful  morning,  the 
genius  of  French  freedom  appeared  on  our  southern  hori- 
zon with  the  countenance  of  an  angel,  but  speedily  assum- 
ed the  features  of  a  demon,  and  vanished  in  a  shower  of 
blood. 

Though  previously  a  Jacobite  and  a  cavalier,  Burns  had 
shared  in  the  original  hopes  entertained  of  this  astonishing 
revolution,  by  ardent  and  benevolent  minds.  The  novelty 
and  the  hazard  of  the  attempt  meditated  by  the  First,  or 
Constituent  Assembly,  served  rather,  it  is  probable,  to  re- 
commend it  to  his  daring  temper  ;  and  the  unfettered  scope 
proposed  to  be  given  to  every  kind  of  talents,  was  doubtless 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  conscious  but  indignant  genius. 
Burns  foresaw  not  the  mighty  ruin  that  was  to  be  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  an  enterprise,  which,  on  its  com- 
mencement, promised  so  much  happiness  to  the  human 
race.  And  even  after  the  career  of  guilt  and  of  blood  com- 
menced, he  could  not  immediately,  it  may  be  presumed, 
withdraw  his  partial  gaze  from  a  people  who  had  so  lately 
breathed  the  sentiments  of  universal  peace  and  benignity, 
or  obliterate  in  his  bosom  the  pictures  of  hope  and  of 
happiness  to  which  those  sentiments  had  given  birth. 
Under  these  impressions,  he  did  not  always  conduct  himself 
with  the  circumspection  and  prudence  which  his  dependent 
situation  seemed  to  demand.  He  engaged  indeed  in  no 
popular  associations,  so  common  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak  ;  but  in  company  he  did  not  conceal  his  opinions  of 
public  measures,  or  of  the  reforms  required  in  the  practice 
of  our  government  :  and  sometimes,  in  his  social  and  un- 
guarded moments,  he  uttered  them  with  a  wild  and  un- 
justifiable vehemence.  Information  of  this  was  given  to  the 
Board  of  Excise,  with  the  exaggerations  so  general  in  such 
cases.  A  superior  officer  in  that  department  was  author- 
ized to  inquire  into  his  conduct.  Burns  defended  himself 
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in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Board,  written  with 
great  independence  of  spirit,  and  with  more  than  his  ac- 
customed eloquence.  The  officer  appointed  to  inquire  into 
his  conduct  gave  a  favourable  report.  His  steady  friend, 
Mr  Graham  of  Fintry,  interposed  his  good  offices  in  his  be- 
half ;  and  the  imprudent  ganger  was  suffered  to  retain  his 
situation,  but  given  to  understand  that  his  promotion  was 
deferred,  and  must  depend  on  his  future  behaviour. 

This  circumstance  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Burns.  Fame  exaggerated  his  misconduct,  and  repre- 
sented him  as  actually  dismissed  from  his  office  ;  and  this 
report  induced  a  gentleman  of  much  respectability  to  pro- 
pose a  subscription  in  his  favour.  The  offer  was  refused 
by  our  poet  in  a  letter  of  great  elevation  of  sentiment,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  of  this  transaction, 
and  defends  himself  from  the  imputation  of  disloyal  senti- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  charge 
of  having  made  submissions  for  the  sake  of  his  office,  un- 
worthy of  his  character. 

"  The  partiality  of  my  countrymen,"  he  observes,  "  has 
brought  me  forward  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  has  given  me 
a  character  to  support.  In  the  poet  I  have  avowed  manly 
and  independent  sentiments,  which  I  hope  have  been  found 
in  the  man.  Reasons  of  no  less  weight  than  the  support  of 
a  wife  and  children,  have  pointed  out  my  present  occupa- 
tion as  the  only  eligible  line  of  life  within  my  reach.  Still 
my  honest  fame  is  my  dearest  concern,  and  a  thousand 
times  have  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  degrading  epithets 
that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my  name. 
Often  in  blasting  anticipation  have  I  listened  to  some  future 
hackney  scribbler,  with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity, 
€xultingly  asserting  that  Burns,  notwithstanding  the  fan- 
faronade of  independence  to  be  found  in  his  works,  and 
after  having  been  held  up  to  public  view,  and  to  public 
estimation,  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  yet,  quite  destitute  of 
resources  within  himself  to  support  his  borrowed  dignity, 
dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman,  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of 
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his  insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and 
among  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

"  In  your  illustrious  hands,  Sir,  permit  me  to  lodge  nrr 
strong  disavowal  and  defiance  of  such  slanderous  falsehoods. 
Burns  was  a  poor  man  from  his  birth,  and  an  exciseman  by 
necessity  :  but — I  will  say  it !  the  sterling  of  his  honest 
worth,  poverty  could  not  debase,  and  his  independent 
British  spirit,  oppression  might  bend,  but  could  not  sub- 
due." 

It  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  to  copy  this  letter 
into  his  book  of  manuscripts,  accompanied  by  some  addi- 
tional remarks  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  not  surprising, 
that  at  a  season  of  universal  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
constitution,  the  indiscreet  expressions  of  a  man  so  power- 
ful as  Burns,  should  have  attracted  notice.  The  times  cer- 
tainly required  extraordinary  vigilance  in  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  constitution  was  doubtless  their  first  duty. 
Yet  generous  minds  will  lament  that  their  measures  of  pre- 
caution should  have  robbed  the  imagination  of  our  poet  of 
the  last  prop  on  which  his  hopes  of  independence  rested, 
and  by  imbittering  his  peace,  have  aggravated  those  ex- 
cesses which  were  soon  to  conduct  him  to  an  untimely 
grave. 

Though  the  vehemence  of  Burns's  temper,  increased  as 
it  often  was  by  stimulating  liquors,  might  lead  him  into 
many  improper  and  unguarded  expressions,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  his  attachment  to  our  mixed  form 
government.  In  his  common-place  book,  where  he  could 
have  no  temptation  to  disguise,  are  the  following  sentiments. 
"  Whatever  might  be  my  sentiments  of  republics,  ancient 
or  modern,  as  to  Britain,  I  ever  abjured  the  idea.  A  con- 
stitution, which,  in  its  original  principles,  experience  has 
proved  to  be  every  way  fitted  for  our  happiness,  it  would  be 
insanity  to  abandon  for  an  untried  visionary  theory."  In 
conformity  to  these  sentiments,  when  the  pressing  nature 
of  public  affairs  called  in  1795  for  a  general  arming  of  the 
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people,  Burns  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Dumfries  vol- 
unteers, and  employed  his  poetical  talents  in  stimulating 
their  patriotism.* 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  Dr  Currie,  I  think  he  has 
written  rashly  here.  The  circumstances  attending  that 
inquiry  have  been  most  minutely  searched  into,  and  every 
tiling  has  been  developed  which  it  is  possible  for  inquiry  to 
reach,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  Board  of  Excise  has 
been  unfairly  blamed.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  Burns  was 
guilty  of  great  indiscretion  and  indecorum,  both  in  word 
and  deed  ;  and  yet,  at  such  a  period  of  national  distraction, 
he  was  only  privately  admonished.  I  believe,  and  venture 
to  assert,  had  the  transgressor  been  any  but  Robert  Burns 
he  would  have  been  at  once  dismissed  the  service.  I  shall 
give  a  few  instances  of  his  inconsistencies  as  a  servant  of 
the  existing  government,  and  leave  every  reader  to  judge 
in  how  far  the  Board  of  Excise  were  to  blame. 

In  1792,  before  the  Frencli  war  broke  out,  a  great  deal 
of  contraband  traffic,  chiefly  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  was 
going  on  along  the  coasts  of  Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  and 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  officers,  from  Gretna  Green  to 
Dumfries,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  a  superin- 
tendent residing  in  Annan,  who  exerted  himself  zealously 

•  Previous  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Dumfries  Volunteers, 
a  regular  field  day,  which  was  to  terminate  in  a  grand  dinner,  it 
was  hinted  to  the  bard  that  something  would  be  expected  from 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  song  or  speech ;  some  glowing  tribute  in 
honour  of  the  patriotic  cause  that  had  linked  them  together,  and 
eke  in  honour  of  old  Scotland.  The  poet  said  nothing ;  but  as 
silence  gives  consent,  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would 
shore  them  with  another  matchless  lyric,  or  energetic  oration. 
The  day  at  length  arrived,  and  after  dinner,  the  poet  was  called 
on  for  his  toast.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  ;  and  slowly  lifting 
his  glass,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  an  arch,  indescribable 
expression  of  countenance,  "  gentlemen,  may  we  never  see  the 
French,  nor  the  French  see  us."  Most  of  the  volunteers  dropped 
down  to  their  seats  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  body,  my 
informant)  "  like  so  many  old  wives  at  a  field-preaching,"  but 
not  a  few  raxed  their  jaws  at  the  homely  truth  and  humour  of  the 
poet's  sentiment. 
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in  intercepting  the  descent  of  the  smuggling  vessels.  On 
the  27th  of  February,  a  suspicious-looking  brig  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Solway  firth,  and  Burns  was  one  of  the 
party  whom  the  superintendent  conducted  to  watch  her 
motions.  She  got  into  shallow  water  the  day  afterwards, 
and  the  officers  were  enabled  to  discover  that  her  crew  were 
numerous,  armed,  and  not  likely  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
Lewars,  an  exciseman,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet, 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Dumfries  for  a  guard  of  dragoons. 
Mr  Crawford  himself  proceeded  on  a  similar  errand  to 
Ecclefechan,  and  Burns  was  left  with  a  few  men  under  his 
command  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  brig.  Burns  being 
thus  left  on  a  level  salt  marsh,  on  a  cold  day,  with  nothing 
to  drink,  manifested  a  great  deal  of  restless  impatience,  and, 
after  casting  his  eyes  a  hundred  times  along  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Dumfries  for  his  friend  Lewars,  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  with  a  smile  said,  "  I  think  the  deil's  away  wi'  the 
exciseman."  Mr  Crocket,  hearing  this,  said  it  would  make 
a  good  owerword  for  a  song,  and  advised  him  to  make  one 
on  Lewars  for  his  delay.  Burns  took  the  hint,  and  soon 
after  recited  to  them  that  little  lively  ranting  song,  begin- 
ning 

"  The  deil  cam  fiddling  through  the  town, 
An'  danced  awa  wi'  the  exciseman." 

Lewars  arrived  shortly  after  with  his  dragoons,  and  Burns, 
leading  them  on  sword  in  hand,  was  the  first  to  board  the 
brig,  when  ,the  crew,  losing  heart,  submitted.  The  vessel 
was  condemned  and  sold,  together  with  all  her  arms  and 
stores,  the  next  day  at  Dumfries,  by  public  auction. 

Burns  had  behaved  bravely  here  :  his  conduct  was  much 
applauded,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  advancement 
would  not  only  have  been  certain,  but  as  early  as  possible. 
But  mark  our  poet's  imprudence,  and  wonder  at  his  incon- 
sistency. From  the  stores  of  the  captured  vessel  he  pur- 
chased four  carronades  from  his  own  purse,  never  very  well 
filled,  and  these  he  sent  a  present  to  the  French  convention. 
And,  moreover,  there  was  a  letter  accompanying  them  re- 
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questing  that  body  to  accept  of  them  as  a  mark  of  his  high- 
est admiration  and  respect.  Think  of  that,  Mr  Brook. 
But  both  the  present  and  the  letter  were  intercepted  at 
the  customhouse  of  Dover,  the  guns  retained,  and  the  letter 
returned  to  the  Board  of  Excise  here.  JSow,  really,  unless 
he  had  intended  to  follow  the  pattern  of  Paul  Jones,  this 
was  utter  madness ;  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cir- 
cumstance which  brought  him  under  suspicion,  and  after- 
wards led  to  the  investigation  in  question.  Subsequent  to 
this,  in  a  large  mixed  company,  he  refused  to  drink  the 
health  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  left  the  room  in  high  indignation, 
because  the  company  refused  to  take  his  substitute — "  The 
health  of  a  far  greater  man,  George  Washington."  There 
was  nothing  equivocal  in  this,  and  the  poet  at  the  same 
time  a  servant  under  Mr  Pitt's  government. 

But,  furthermore,  at  another  private  party,  a  captain  in 
his  Majesty's  service  gave  as  a  toast,  "  Success  to  our  arms 
in  the  present  war  ;"  when  Burns  echoed  it  in  a  loud  exult- 
ing voice — "  Yes;  may  our  success  be  equal  to  the  justice 
of  our  cause."  The  captain  was  enraged,  and  called  him  a 
scoundrel,  alluding  very  forcibly  both  to  his  own  situation 
and  that  of  Burns.  The  latter,  rash  as  he  was,  prudently 
stood  rebuked,  and  walked  off,  perceiving  that  he  had  once 
more  acted  indiscreetly  and  committed  himself.  His  letter 
to  their  kind  and  generous  entertainer,  next  day,  expresses 
this  feeling  in  the  poet's  accustomed  powerful  manner  : — 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  was,  I  know,  drunk  last  night,  but  I  am 
sober  this  morning.  From  the  expressions  the  captain 
made  use  of  to  me,  had  I  had  nobody's  welfare  to  care  for 
but  my  own,  we  should  certainly  have  come,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  world,  to  the  necessity  of  murdering  one 
another  about  the  business.  The  words  were  such  as,  I 
believe,  end  in  a  brace  of  pistols  ;  but  I  am  still  pleased  to 
think,  that  I  did  not  ruin  the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  wife 
and  children  in  a  drunken  squabble.  Further;  you  know 
that  the  report  of  certain  political  opinions  being  mine, 
has  already  once  before  brought  me  to  the  very  brink  of 
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destruction  : — I  dread  lest  last  night's  business  may  be  in- 
terpreted the  same  way.  You,  I  beg,  will  take  care  to 
prevent  it.  I  task  your  wish  for  Mrs  Burns's  welfare,  with 
the  task  of  waiting  on  every  gentleman  who  was  present  to 
state  this  to  him,  and,  as  you  please,  show  this  letter." 

There  have  been  various  insinuations  regarding  Burns's 
conduct  here.  That  he  acted  with  his  usual  overbearing 
precipitancy,  in  the  first  instance,  is  too  manifest ;  but,  had 
he  followed  up  the  rash  words  by  calling  the  gentleman  out 
to  a  duel,  it  would  have  been  downright  madness.  I  have 
heard  Mr  Hill,  who  was  present,  relate  every  word  that 
passed.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  captain's  name, — it  was  either 
M'Murdo,  or  there  was  a  Mr  M'Murdo  interfered  to  keep 
peace, — but  whoever  it  was,  he  regretted  it  sore  afterwards, 
and  either  made  or  sent  an  apology  to  the  poet. 

With  these  facts  ascertained  and  before  our  eyes, — and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  frequent  ebullitions  of 
the  same  sort, — how  can  we  wonder,  that,  at  such  a  period, 
the  Board  of  Excise  called  him  to  account  ?— ^and  I  still 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  any  person  but  Robei 
Burns  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  imprudencies, — had  give 
so  many  demonstrations  of  democratic  feelings,— he  wouk 
have  been  broken  at  once.     The  exact  result  of  that  ii 
vestigation  is  somewhat  involved  in  obscurity,  and,  had  it 
not  been  from  the  bard's  own  letters,  would  never  havt 
been  heard  of.     I  have  often  heard  Mr  Gray  relate  wit 
what  indignity  Burns  spoke  of  the  matter  to  him ;  and  Mr 
Gray  was  nothing  behind  him  in  that ;  for,  being  a  viol( 
democfate  himself,  he  never  spoke  of  the  Board  of  Ex( 
taking  Burns  over  the  coals  for  his  glorious  political  prii 
ciples,  but  he  absolutely  got  into  a  rage.     According 
Burns's  account  of  the  matter,  he  had  pleaded  his  own  ex- 
cuse with  temper,  and  testified  his  regret  for  any  offensn 
expressions  he  had  rashly  used, — but  at  the  same  tir 
maintained  his  right  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  thought 
on  which  he  was  at  once  admonished,  that,  as  a  servant 
the  state,  it  was  his  business  to  act,  not  to  think.     At  tl 
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Barns  was  dreadfully  hurt,  and  testified  his  chagrin  in  no 
measured  terms  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Gray  joined 
him  with  heart  and  hand.  If  any  said  to  Mr  Gray  that 
Burns  should  not  have  been  so  much  offended  at  this,  no- 
thing put  him  so  wild.  "  Not  offended,  Sir !"  he  would 
say :  "  did  it  behove  a  set  of  haughty,  overbearing  scoun- 
drels to  presume  laying  their  puny  shackles  upon  the  giant 
soul  of  Burns? — a  soul  that  was  created  to  shine  over  theirs, 
and  dazzle  their  insignificance !  As  well  would  it  become 
a  knot  of  glow-worms  to  lay  their  commands  on  the  sun." 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  no  hold  on  my  ever-esteemed 
and  deeply-regretted  brother,  Mr  Gray  ;  for  genius  was  the 
pole-star  of  his  devotion,  and  all  other  matters  were  con- 
sidered subordinate  to  that.*  Let  any  one  have  attacked 
Wordsworth,  or  Burns,  or  even  myself,  and  forthwith  there 
was  such  a  storm  of  volubility  arose  that  no  end  could  be 
brought  to  the  argument  that  night.  It  was  customary  for 

*  Mr  Gray,  the  friend  of  Burns,  was  master  of  the  High-school 
of  Dumfries  all  the  time  that  Burns  was  there,  saw  much  of  him, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Phillips,  eldest  sister  of  my  wife.  She  was  the  mother  of  his 
family,  now  mostly  settled  in  India.  From  Dumfries  he  was 
translated  to  the  High-school  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  taught  with 
singular  success  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  but  being  disap- 
pointed, as  he  thought  very  unfairly,  in  obtaining  the  rectorship, 
he  left  that  and  was  made  rector  of  the  academy  of  Belfast. 
There  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  soon  after  went  out  to 
India  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice. He  was  settled  in  Cutch,  up  nigh  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  for  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  his  heart  and  manners.  He  was  constituted  tutor  to  the  prince 
of  that  province,  the  first  Christian  who  was  ever  so  honoured  in 
the  East.  He  died  there  in  September  1830,  deeply  regretted 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  the  author  of  '  Cuna  of 
Cheyd,'  and  '  The  Sabbath  among  the  Mountains,'  besides  in- 
numerable miscellaneous  pieces.  He  has,  moreover,  left  behind 
him  '  India,' — a  poem  in  MS., — and  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels into  the  Cutch  dialect  of  the  Hindostanee.  He  was  a  man 
of  genius ;  but  his  genius  was  that  of  a  meteor,  it  wanted  steady- 
ing. A  kinder  and  more  disinterested  heart  than  his  never  beat 
in  a  human  bosom.  He  is  the  fifteenth  bard  of  the  «  Queen's 
Wake,'  which  see  for  his  character. 
5  o 
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Professor  Wilson  to  begin  on  one  of  these,  and  get  his 
brother  James,  or  Robert  Jamieson,  set  fairly  to  logger- 
heads with  Mr  Gray,  and  then  the  dust  rose.  There 
another  who  was  worse  than  any  of  them,  for  he  never 
would  yield  an  inch,  and  always  kept  repeating  the  sai 
arguments.  This  was  a  Mr  Irvine,  better  known  by  the 

profane  name  of  G 's  whittle.     He  would  have  argu< 

against  the  merits  of  any  of  the  poets  of  Mr  Gray's  idolatr 
for  a  whole  night,  provided  he  did  not  get  drunk  before 
was  half  done,  which  he  generally  did ;  but  I  have  hear 
him  persisting  in  trying  to  repeat  the  same  arguments  when 
his  eyes  would  neither  open  nor  his  tongue  articulate. 

We  must  therefore  dismiss  Mr  Gray's  ebullitions  of  rage 
with  a  smile :  they  were  born  of  the  most  generous  and 
benevolent  of  all  feelings,  and  for  the  credit  both  of  the 
writer  and  the  poet,   I  intend  copying  something  from 
him  by  and  by,  which  no  other  can  copy  from  the  original 
but  myself;  and  in  the  meantime,  before  we  give  up  that 
business  of  the  Excise  inquiry,  which  seems  to  be  regard* 
by  all  as  forming  a  particular  era  in  Burns's  life,  I  shall 
revert  to  it  once  more.     And  be  it  remembered,  that  these 
commissioners  of  Excise  were  themselves  subordinate  of 
cers  of  the  government,  and  strictly  responsible  for  all  thos 
that  served  under  them.     That  they  did  try  the  experiment 
of  lenity,  to  a  certain  extent,  appears  fairly  made  out ;  thai 
they  could  have  been  justified  in  trying  it  to  a  farther  ex- 
tent, is,  at  the  least,  doubtful.     But  with  regard  to  the 
government  itself,  I  must  think  with  Lockhart,  that  it  wz 
inexcusable  in  not  placing  that  inimitable  natural  genius  at 
least  above  the  terrors  of  absolute  want,  which,  throuc 
life,  seem  to  have  haunted  him  like  a  host  of  demons,  over- 
clouding the  splendours  of  his  gifted  spirit.     A  small  annm 
pension  would  have  been  a  fortune  here,  and  would  have 
attached  a  man  whose  pen  was  worth  ten  thousand  swords 
I  have  often  wondered  how  William  Pitt  overlooked  this 
for  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  poetry,  and  of  the  poetry 
Burns  in  particular ;  and  if  I  thought  it  was  on  politie 
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grounds  that  he  neglected  him,  and  suffered  him  to  sink 
down  to  the  grave  in  poverty  and  dejection  in  the  prime 
of  life,  I  should  think  the  less  of  that  great  minister  as  long 
as  I  live.  It  would  have  been  a  glory  to  any  minister  to 
have  raised  up  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Scottish  poets  to 
a  little  independency,  and  the  little  difference  in  their  poli- 
tical estimates  would  have  doubled  the  honour  of  the  gift 
bestowed.  But  his  king  and  his  country,  to  their  eternal 
disgrace,  suffered  the  time  to  pass  over  which  can  never  be 
recalled.  The  poet  asked  for  bread,  and  they  gave  him  a 
stone. 

Though  I  must  quote  from  Mr  Gray  with  caution,  and 
warn  my  readers  to  receive  it  in  the  same  manner,  yet 
there  are  some  absolute  facts  in  the  following  statement 
which  cannot  be  controverted.  Burns  was  enthusiastically 
fond  of  liberty,  says  he,  and  a  lover  of  the  popular  part  of 
our  constitution  ;  but  he  saw  and  admired  the  delicate  and 
just  proportions  of  the  political  fabric,  and  nothing  could 
be  further  from  his  aim  than  to  level  with  the  dust  the 
venerable  pile  reared  by  the  labour  and  the  wisdom  of 
ages.  That  provision  of  the  constitution,  however,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  contain  a  self-correcting  principle,  ob- 
tained no  inconsiderable  share  of  his  admiration.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  zealous  advocate  of  constitutional  reform.  The 
necessity  of  this  he  often  supported  in  conversation  with 
all  the  energy  of  an  irresistible  eloquence ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  went  farther.  He  was  a  member  of 
no  political  club.  At  the  time,  when,  in  certain  societies, 
the  mad  cry  of  revolution  was  raised  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  unto  the  other,  his  voice  was  never  heard  in  their 
debates,  nor  did  he  ever  support  their  opinions  in  writing. 
Though  limited  to  an  income  which  any  other  man  would 
have  considered  poverty,  he  refused  .£50  a-year,  offered  to 
him  for  a  weekly  article,  by  the  proprietors  of  an  opposi- 
tion paper ;  and  two  reasons,  equally  honourable  to  him, 
induced  him  to  reject  this  proposal.  His  independent 
spirit  spurned  the  idea  of  becoming  the  hireling  of  a  party, 
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and  whatever  may  have  been  his  opinion  of  the  men  and 
measures  that  then  prevailed,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
fetter  the  operations  of  that  government  by  which  he  was 
employed. 

These  are  known  facts, — all  save  Mr  Gray's  alleged  rea- 
sons for  his  refusing  the  .£50  a-year,  which  I  regard  as  rig- 
marole stuff, — and  I  maintain  that  Burns  was  neither  doing 
justice  to  himself  nor  his  family  in  refusing  that  £50  a-year ; 
and  for  all  the  fuss  that  he  made  about  them  here,  when 
he  had  the  offer  of  nearly  doubling  his  income  in  a  most 
honourable  and  conscientious  way,  he  thought  proper, 
through  pride  or  some  unaccountable  whim,  to  refuse  it. 
It  was  Mr  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  who  made  him 
the  offer,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Mr  Miller  of  Dal- 
swinton,  who,  without  doubt,  made  the  application  with 
the  most  kind  intention.  Mr  Perry  was  an  enlightened, 
good-natured  man, — from  the  same  country  as  the  father 
of  Burns, — and  though  he  took  a  decided  part  in  politics, 
cared  less  about  them  than  any  man  in  London.  Mr 
Stewart  of  the  Courier  and  he  were  wont  to  take  their 
wine  together  every  night,  and  concert  their  dreadful  at- 
tacks on  each  other  next  morning.  Does  any  man  suppose 
that  Mr  Perry  ever  meant  or  desired  his  countryman,  the 
flower  of  her  bards,  to  take  a  political  part  in  his  paper  ? 
I  can  assure  them  he  never  did.  He  merely  wanted  his 
paper  to  be  honoured  by  a  few  of  those  imperishable  lays 
which  Burns  was  heaping  on  others  for  nothing.  Nay,  the 
first  appearance  of  them  in  his  paper  was  all  he  asked;  and 
were  they  any  the  worse  of  that  to  either  Mr  Thomson  or 
Mr  Johnson  ?  Fetter  the  operations  of  the  government  in 
sooth,  and  becoming  the  hireling  of  a  party !  I  have  nc 
patience  with  such  stuff.  Is  every  man  who  writes  for  a 
periodical  publication  the  hireling  of  a  party  ?  or  could  a 
Scottish  song  fetter  the  operations  of  the  government? 
The  truth  is  that  Perry  was  both  a  rich  and  a  liberal  man, 
and  wished  to  do  his  poor  but  illustrious  countryman  a 
favour,  and  Burns  was  a  gowk  to  refuse  it.  The  shackling 
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of  the  government,  and  becoming  the  hireling  of  a  party, 
is  a  mere  fanfaronade,  enough  to  make  a  sow,  or  at  least 
a  Hogg,  laugh  at  it. 

It  does  Burns  great  honour,  however,  that  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  abstain  from  joining  any  of  the  revolutionary 
political  clubs  of  that  period ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  he 
did  not,  considering  his  rash  and  vehement  disposition.  I 
have  pleasure  in  copying  the  following  note  from  his  own 
private  diary,  never  meant  for  the  eye  of  man, — which 
shows,  that,  when  he  thought  seriously  of  these  matters, 
he  thought  aright : — "  Whatever  might  be  my  sentiments 
of  republics,  ancient  or  modern,  I  ever  abjured  the  idea  of 
such  changes  here.  A  constitution,  which,  in  its  original 
principles,  experience  has  proved  to  be  every  way  fitted 
for  our  happiness,  it  would  be  insanity  to  abandon  for  an 
untried  and  visionary  theory." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BURNS'S  LAST  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

I'm  wearin'  awa  Jean,  like  snaw  when  it's  thaw,  Jean, 

I'm  wearin'  awa  to  the  land  o'  the  leal  :— 
There's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jeau,— there's  nae  cauld  nor  care,  Jean,— 

The  day  is  aye  fair  in  the  land  o'  the  leal  I 

IN  this  chapter  I  am  compelled  to  follow  Lockhart  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  letters,  papers,  and  other  sources  of 
communication.  "We  are  drawing  near  to  the  close  of 
this  great  poet's  mortal  career,"  says  that  able  and  most 
interesting  biographer,  "and  I  would  fain  hope  the  de- 
tails of  the  last  chapter  may  have  prepared  the  humane 
reader  to  contemplate  it  with  sentiments  of  sorrow,  pure 
comparatively,  and  undebased  with  any  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  less  genial  feelings. 
o3 
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"  For  some  years  before  Burns  was  lost  to  his  country,  it 
is  sufficiently  plain  that  he  had  been,  on  political  grounds, 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  distrust  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  that  had  most  opportunity  of  observing  him. 
The  mean  subalterns  of  party  had,  it  is  very  easy  to  sup- 
pose, delighted  in  decrying  him  on  pretexts,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  equally — to  their  superiors  ;  and  hence, — who 
will  not  willingly  believe  it  ? — the  temporary  and  local 
prevalence  of  those  extravagantly  injurious  reports,  the 
essence  of  which  Dr  Currie,  no  doubt,  thought  it  his  duty, 
as  a  biographer,  to  extract  and  circulate. 

"  The  untimely  death  of  one  who,  had  he  lived  to  any- 
thing like  the  usual  term  of  human  existence,  might  have 
done  so  much  to  increase  his  fame  as  a  poet,  and  to  purify 
and  dignify  his  character  as  a  man,  was,  it  is  too  probable, 
hastened  by  his  own  intemperances  and  imprudences  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  extremely  improbable,  that,  even  if  his  man- 
hood had  been  a  course  of  saintlike  virtue  in  all  respects, 
the  irritable  and  nervous  bodily  constitution  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  father,  shaken  as  it  was  by  the  toils  and 
miseries  of  his  ill-starred  youth,  could  have  sustained  to 
anything  like  the  psalmist's  'allotted  span,'  the  exhausting 
excitements  of  an  intensely  poetical  temperament.  Since 
the  first  pages  of  this  narrative  were  sent  to  the  press,  I 
have  heard  from  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  bard,  who  often 
shared  his  bed  with  him  at  Mossgiel,  that  even  at  that  early 
period,  when  intemperance  assuredly  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  those  ominous  symptoms  of  radical  dis- 
order in  the  digestive  system,  the  *  palpitation  and  suffo- 
cation' of  which  Gilbert  speaks,  were  so  regularly  his  noc- 
turnal visitants,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  have  a  great  tub 
of  cold  water  by  his  bed-side,  into  which  he  usually  plunged 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  night,  thereby  procur- 
ing instant,  though  but  shortlived  relief.  On  a  frame  thus 
originally  constructed,  and  thus  early  tried  with  most  severe 
afflictions,  external  and  internal,  what  must  not  have  been, 
under  any  subsequent  course  of  circumstances,  the  effects 
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of  that  exquisite  sensibility  of  mind,  but  for  which  the 
world  would  never  have  heard  anything  either  of  the  sins, 
or  the  sorrows,  or  the  poetry  of  Burns. 

"  '  The  fates  and  characters  of  the  rhyming  tribe,'  thus 
writes  the  poet  himself  to  Miss  Chalmers  in  1793,  'often 
employ  my  thoughts  when  I  am  disposed  to  be  melancholy. 
There  is  not,  among  all  the  martyrologies  that  ever  were 
penned,  so  rueful  a  narrative  as  the  lives  of  the  poets.  In 
the  comparative  view  of  wretches,  the  criterion  is  not  what 
they  are  doomed  to  suffer,  but  how  they  are  formed  to  bear. 
Take  a  being  of  our  kind,  give  him  a  stronger  imagination 
and  a  more  delicate  sensibility,  which  between  them  will 
ever  engender  a  more  ungovernable  set  of  passions,  than 
are  the  usual  lot  of  man;  implant  in  him  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  some  idle  vagary,  such  as,  arranging  wild  flowers 
in  fantastic  nosegays, — tracing  the  grasshopper  to  his  haunt 
by  his  chirping  song, — watching  the  frisks  of  the  little  min- 
nows in  the  sunny  pool, — or  hunting  after  the  intrigues  of 
butterflies:  in  short,  send  him  adrift  after  some  pursuit 
which  shall  eternally  mislead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre, 
and  yet  curse  him  with  a  keener  relish  than  any  man  living 
for  the  pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase ;  lastly,  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  woes  by  bestowing  on  him  a  spurning  sense 
of  his  own  dignity,  and  you  have  created  a  wight  nearly  as 
miserable  as  a  poet.'  In  these  few  short  sentences,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  Burns  has  traced  his  own  character  far  better 
than  any  one  else  has  done  it  since.  But  with  this  lot 
what  pleasures  were  not  mingled? — '  To  you,  Madam,'  he 
proceeds,  « I  need  not  recount  the  fairy  pleasures  the  muse 
bestows  to  counterbalance  this  catalogue  of  evils.  Bewitch- 
ing poetry  is  like  bewitching  woman  ;  she  has  in  all  ages 
been  accused  of  misleading  mankind  from  the  counsels  of 
wisdom  and  the  paths  of  prudence,  involving  them  in  diffi- 
culties, baiting  them  with  poverty,  branding  them  with  in- 
famy, and  plunging  them  in  the  whirling  vortex  of  ruin  ; 
yet,  where  is  the  man  but  must  own  that  all  our  happiness 
on  earth  is  not  worthy  the  name,  compared  with  the  many 
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pleasures,  the  nameless  raptures,  that  we  owe  to  the  lovely 
Queen  of  the  heart  of  man  !' 

"  *  What  is  a  poet  ?'  asks  one  well  qualified  to  answer  his 
own  question.  '  He  is  a  man  endowed  with  more  lively 
sensibility,  more  enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  who  has  a 
greater  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive soul,  than  are  supposed  to  be  common  among  man- 
kind ;  a  man  pleased  with  his  own  passions  and  voli- 
tions, and  who  rejoices  more  than  other  men  in  the  spirit 
of  life  that  is  in  him  ;  delighting  to  contemplate  similar 
volitions  and  passions  as  manifested  in  the  goings-on  of  the 
universe,  and  habitually  impelled  to  create  them  where  he 
does  not  find  them.  To  these  qualities  he  has  added  a 
disposition  to  be  affected,  more  than  other  men,  by  absent 
things,  as  if  they  were  present ;  an  ability  of  conjuring  up 
in  himself  passions  which  are  far  indeed  from  being  the 
same  as  those  produced  by  real  events,  yet  (especially  in 
those  parts  of  the  general  sympathy  which  are  pleasing  and 
delightful)  do  more  nearly  resemble  the  passions  produced 
by  real  events  than  any  thing  which,  from  the  motions  of 
their  own  minds  merely,  other  men  are  accustomed  to  feel 
in  themselves.'*  So  says  one  of  the  rare  beings  who  have 
been  able  to  sustain  and  enjoy,  through  a  long  term  of 
human  years,  the  tear  and  wear  of  sensibilities,  thus  quick- 
ened and  refined  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordi- 
nary brothers  of  their  race — feeling  more  than  others  can 
dream  of  feeling,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  that  come  to 
them  as  individuals,  and  filling  up  all  those  blanks  which 
so  largely  interrupt  the  agitation  of  common  bosoms — with 
the  almost  equally  agitating  sympathies  of  an  imagination 
to  which  repose  would  be  death.  It  is  common  to  say  of 
those  who  over  indulge  themselves  in  material  stimulants, 
that  they  live  fast ;  what  wonder  that  the  career  of  the 
poet's  thick-coming  fancies  should,  in  the  immense  majority 
of  cases,  be  rapid  too  ? 


*  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Wordsworth's  Poems. 
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"  That  Burns  lived  fast,  in  both  senses  of  the  phrase, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  from  himself;  and  that  the 
more  earthly  motion  was  somewhat  accelerated  as  it  ap- 
proached the  close,  we  may  believe,  without  finding  it  at 
all  necessary  to  mingle  anger  with  our  sorrow.  « Even  in 
his  earliest  poems,'  as  Mr  Wordsworth  says,  in  a  beautiful 
passage  of  his  letter  to  Mr  Gray,  '  through  the  veil  of  as- 
sumed habits  and  pretended  qualities,  enough  of  the  real 
rnan  appears  to  show  that  he  was  conscious  of  sufficient 
cause  to  dread  his  own  passions,  and  to  bewail  his  errors ! 
We  have  rejected  as  false  sometimes  in  the  letter,  and  of 
necessity  as  false  in  the  spirit,  many  of  the  testimonies  that 
others  have  borne  against  him  : — but,  by  his  own  hand — in 
words  the  import  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken — it  has  been 
recorded  that  the  order  of  his  life  but  faintly  corresponded 
with  the  clearness  of  his  views.  It  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  proved  a  still  greater  poet,  if,  by  strength  of 
reason,  he  could  have  controlled  the  propensities  which  his 
sensibility  engendered ;  but  he  would  have  been  a  poet  of 
a  different  class  :  and  certain  it  is,  had  that  desirable  re- 
straint been  early  established,  many  peculiar  beauties  which 
enrich  his  verses  could  never  have  existed,  and  many  ac- 
cessary influences  which  contribute  greatly  to  their  effect, 
would  have  been  wanting.  For  instance,  the  momentous 
truth  of  the  passage,* 

« One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark,'  &c. 

could  not  possibly  have  been  conveyed  with  such  pathetic 
force  by  any  poet  that  ever  lived,  speaking  in  his  own  voice, 
unless  it  were  felt  that,  like  Burns,  he  was  a  man  who 

*  "  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentlier  sister  woman — 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang ; 

To  step  aside  is  human  : 
"  One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it : 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it." 
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preached  from  the  text  of  his  own  errors  ;  and  whose  wis- 
dom, beautiful  as  a  flower,  that  might  have  risen  from  seed 
sown  from  above,  was,  in  fact,  a  scion  from  the  root  of 
personal  suffering.  Whom  did  the  poet  intend  should  be 
thought  of  as  occupying  that  grave  over  which,  after  modest- 
ly setting  forth  the  moral  discernment  and  warm  affections 
of  its  '  poor  inhabitant,'  it  is  supposed  to  be  inscribed,  that 

' Thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stain'd  his  name?' 

Who  but  himself, — himself  anticipating  the  too  probable 
termination  of  his  own  course?  Here  is  a  sincere  and 
solemn  avowal — a  public  declaration  from  his  own  will — a 
confession  at  once  devout,  poetical,  and  human — a  history 
in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy  !  What  more  was  required  of 
the  biographer  than  to  put  his  seal  to  the  writing,  testifying 
that  the  foreboding  had  been  realized,  and  that  the  record 
was  authentic  ?' 

"  In  how  far  the  *  thoughtless  follies'  of  the  poet  did 
actually  hasten  his  end,  it  is  needless  to  conjecture.  They 
had  their  share,  unquestionably,  along  with  other  influences 
which  it  would  be  inhuman  to  characterise  as  mere  follies — - 
such,  for  example,  as  that  general  depression  of  spirits, 
which  haunted  him  from  his  youth,  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
sat  more  heavily  on  such  a  being  as  Burns,  than  a  man  of 
plain  common  sense  might  guess, — or  even  a  casual  ex- 
pression of  discouraging  tendency  from  the  persons  on 
whose  good  will  all  hopes  of  substantial  advancement  in 
the  scale  of  worldly  promotion  depended,* — or  that  partial 

*  He  was  subject  to  fits  of  abstraction  and  forebodings  for 
some  years  prior  to  this  period.  Mr  Findlay,  his  instructor  in  his 
official  duties  as  an  excise  officer,  informs  us,  that  one  night  when 
he  was  at  his  house  drinking  tea,  he  became  of  a  sudden  restless 
and  melancholy ;  and,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  he  said, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  is  to  become  of  poor  Jean  and  the 
weans,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  prevent  me  providing  for 
them  : — but,  Sir,"  said  he,  his  eye  kindling  as  he  spoke,  "  I  have 
it !  a  thought  has  struck  me  ;  if  poverty  should  dare  to  enter  my 
door,  I'll  compose  songs ;  and  as  Jean  has  a  capital  voice,  she'll 
sing  them,  and  the  deevil's  in't  if  we  hae  na  the  first  o't!' 
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exclusion  from  the  species  of  society  our  poet  had  been  ac- 
customed to  adorn  and  delight,  which,  from  however  in- 
adequate causes,  certainly  did  occur  during  some  of  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  All  such  sorrows  as  these  must  have 
acted  with  twofold  harmfulness  upon  Burns  ;  harassing,  in 
the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  sensitive  minds  that  ever 
filled  a  human  bosom,  and,  alas !  by  consequence,  tempting 
to  additional  excesses  ; — impelling  one  who,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  have  sought  and  found  far  other  con- 
solation, to  seek  too  often  for  it 

'  In  fleeting  mirth,  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives, 
In  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives, 
And  in  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend, 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found, 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  wound.'* 
The  same  philosophical  poet  tells  us,  that 

* Wine  is  like  anger,  for  it  makes  us  strong ; 

Blind  und  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong  ; 

The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  long.' 

But  a  short  period  was  destined  for  the  sorrows  and  the 
errors  equally  of  Burns. 

"  How  he  struggled  against  the  tide  of  his  misery,  let  the 
following  letter  speak — It  was  written  February  25th,  1794, 
and  addressed  to  Mr  Alexander  Cunningham,  an  eccentric 
being,  but  generous  and  faithful  in  his  friendship  to  Burns, 
and,  when  Burns  was  no  more,  to  his  family. 

" '  Canst  thou  minister,'  says  the  poet,  '  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased ?  Canst  thou  speak  peace  and  rest  to  a  soul  tost  on 
a  sea  of  troubles,  without  one  friendly  star  to  guide  her 
course,  and  dreading  that  the  next  surge  may  overwhelm 
her  ?  Canst  thou  give  to  a  frame,  tremblingly  alive  as  the 
tortures  of  suspense,  the  stability  and  hardihood  of  the  rock 
that  braves  the  blast  ?  If  thou  canst  not  do  the  least  of 
these,  why  would'st  thou  disturb  me  in  my  miseries,  with 
thy  inquiries  after  me  ? 

*  Crabbe's  Edward  Shore,  a  tale  in  which  the  poet  has  obvi- 
ously had  Burns  in  his  view. 
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"  '  For  these  two  months  I  have  not  been  able  to  lift  a 
pen.  My  constitution  and  frame  were,  ab  origine,  blasted 
with  a  deep  incurable  taint  of  hypochondria,  which  poisons 
my  existence.  Of  late,  a  number  of  domestic  vexations, 
and  some  pecuniary  share  in  the  ruin  of  these  ***** 
times — losses,  which,  though  trifling,  were  yet  what  I  could 
ill  bear,  have  so  irritated  me,  that  my  feelings  at  times 
could  only  be  envied  by  a  reprobate  spirit  listening  to  the 
sentence  that  dooms  it  to  perdition. 

" '  Are  you  deep  in  the  language  of  consolation  ?  I  have 
exhausted  in  reflection  every  topic  of  comfort.  A  heart  at 
ease  would  have  been  charmed  with  my  sentiments  and 
reasonings  ;  but  as  to  myself,  I  was  like  Judas  Tscariot 
preaching  the  gospel ;  he  might  melt  and  mould  the  hearts 
of  those  around  him,  but  his  own  kept  its  native  incorrigi- 
bility.  Still  there  are  two  great  pillars  that  bear  us  up, 
amid  the  wreck  of  misfortune  and  misery.  The  ONE  is 
composed  of  the  different  modifications  of  a  certain  noble, 
stubborn  something  in  man,  known  by  the  names  of  courage, 
fortitude,  magnanimity.  The  OTHER  is  made  up  of  those 
feelings  and  sentiments,  which,  however  the  sceptic  may 
deny,  or  the  enthusiastic  disfigure  them,  are  yet,  I  am  con- 
vinced, original  and  component  parts  of  the  human  soul ; 
those  senses  of  the  mind,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, which  connect  us  with,  and  link  us  to,  those  awful  ob- 
scure realities — an  all-powerful  and  equally  beneficent 
God — and  a  world  to  come,  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 
The  first  gives  the  nerve  of  combat,  while  a  ray  of  hope 
beams  on  the  field  ;  the  last  pours  the  balm  of  comfort  into 
the  wounds  which  time  can  never  cure. 

" « I  do  not  remember,  my  dear  Cunningham,  that  you  and 
I  ever  talked  on  the  subject  of  religion  at  all.  I  know 
some  who  laugh  at  it,  as  the  trick  of  the  crafty  FEW,  to  lead 
the  undiscerning  MANY  ;  or  at  most  as  an  uncertain  ob- 
scurity, which  mankind  can  never  know  anything  of,  and 
with  which  they  are  fools  if  they  give  themselves  much  to 
do.  Nor  would  I  quarrel  with  a  man  for  his  irreligion,  any 
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more  than  I  would  for  his  want  of  a  musical  ear.  I  would 
regret  that  he  was  shut  out  from  what,  to  me  and  to  others, 
were  such  superlative  sources  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  this 
point  of  view,  and  for  this  reason,  that  I  will  deeply  imbue 
the  mind  of  every  child  of  mine  with  religion.  If  my  son 
should  happen  to  be  a  man  of  feeling,  sentiment,  and  taste, 
I  shall  thus  add  largely  to  his  enjoyments.  Let  me  flatter 
myself  that  this  sweet  little  fellow,  who  is  just  now  running 
about  my  desk,  will  be  a  man  of  a  melting,  ardent,  glowing 
heart ;  and  an  imagination,  delighted  with  the  painter,  and 
rapt  with  the  poet.  Let  me  figure  him,  wandering  out  in 
a  sweet  evening,  to  inhale  the  balmy  gales,  and  enjoy  the 
growing  luxuriance  of  the  spring  ;  himself  the  while,  in  the 
blooming  youth  of  life.  He  looks  abroad  on  all  nature, 
and  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God.  His  soul,  by 
swift,  delighted  degrees,  is  rapt  above  the  sublunary  sphere, 
until  he  can  be  silent  no  longer,  and  bursts  out  into  the 
glorious  enthusiasm  of  Thomson, — 

'  These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God. — The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee  j' 

and  so  on,  in  all  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  that  charming 
hymn.  These  are  no  ideal  pleasures  ;  they  are  real  de- 
lights ;  and  I  ask  what  of  the  delights  among  the  sons  of 
men  are  superior,  not  to  say,  equal  to  them  ?  And  they 
have  this  precious,  vast  addition,  that  conscious  virtue 
stamps  them  for  her  own  ;  and  lays  hold  on  them  to  bring 
herself  into  the  presence  of  a  witnessing,  judging,  and  ap- 
proving God.' 

"  They  who  have  been  told  that  Burns  was  ever  a  degrad- 
ed being — who  have  permitted  themselves  to  believe  that  his 
only  consolations  were  those  of '  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to 
grief,'  will  do  well  to  pause  over  this  noble  letter  and  judge 
for  themselves.  The  enemy  under  which  he  was  destined 
to  sink,  had  already  beaten  in  the  outworks  of  his  constitu- 
tion when  these  lines  were  penned. 

"  The  reader  has  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
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Burns  had  in  those  closing  years  of  his  life  to  struggle  al- 
most continually  with  pecuniary  difficulties,  than   which 
nothing  could  have  been  more  likely  to  pour  bitterness  in- 
tolerable into  the  cup  of  his  existence.     His  lively  imagii 
tion  exaggerated  to  itself  every  real  evil ;  and  this  amonj 
and  perhaps  above,  all  the  rest ;  at  least,  in  many  of  his 
letters  we  find  him  alluding  to  the  probability  of  his  bein^ 
arrested  for  debts,  which  we  now  know  to  have  been 
very  trivial  amount  at  the  worst,  which  we  also  know  he 
himself  lived  to  discharge  to  the  utmost  farthing,  and  ir 
regard  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  personal 
friends  in  Dumfries  would  have  at  all  times  been  ready  to 
prevent  the  law  taking  its  ultimate  course.     This  last  con- 
sideration, however,  was  one  which  would  have  given  slen- 
der relief  to  Burns.     How  he  shrunk  with  horror  and  loath- 
ing from  the  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation,  no  matter  to 
whom,  we  have  had  abundant  indications  already." 

"  Of  the  increasing  irritability  of  our  poet's  temperament, 
amidst  those  troubles,  external  and  internal,  that  preceded 
his  last  illness,  his  letters  furnish  proofs,  to  dwell  on  which 
could  only  inflict  unnecessary  pain.  Let  one  example 
suffice. — '  Sunday  closes  a  period  of  our  curst  revenue 
business,  and  may  probably  keep  me  employed  with  my 
pen  until  noon.  Fine  employment  for  a  poet's  pen  !  Here 
I  sit,  altogether  Novemberish,  a  d melange  of  fretful- 
ness  and  melancholy ;  not  enough  of  the  one  to  rouse  me 
to  passion,  nor  of  the  other  to  repose  me  in  torpor ;  my 
soul  flouncing  and  fluttering  round  her  tenement,  like  a 
wild  finch,  caught  amid  the  horrors  of  winter,  and  newly 
thrust  into  a  cage.  Well,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  of 
me  the  Hebrew  sage  prophesied,  when  he  foretold — «  And 
behold,  on  whatsoever  this  man  doth  set  his  heart,  it  shall 
not  prosper  !'  Pray  that  wisdom  and  bliss  be  more  frequent 
visitors  of  R.  B.' 

"  Towards  the  close  of  1795,  Burns  was,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  employed  as  an  acting  Supervisor  of 
Excise.  This  was  apparently  a  step  to  a  permanent  situa- 
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tion  of  that  higher  and  more  lucrative  class  ;  and  from 
thence,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  the  kind  patron- 
age of  Mr  Graham  might  elevate  him  yet  farther.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  mingled  and  darkened  with  sorrow. 
For  four  months  of  that  year,  his  youngest  child  lingered 
through  an  illness  of  which  every  week  promised  to  be  the 
last ;  and  she  was  finally  cut  off  when  the  poet,  who  had 
watched  her  with  anxious  tenderness,  was  from  home  on 
professional  business.  This  was  a  severe  blow,  and  his 
own  nerves,  though  as  yet  he  had  not  taken  any  serious 
alarm  about  his  ailments,  were  ill  fitted  to  withstand  it. 

"  '  There  had  need,'  he  writes  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  15th  De- 
cember, *  there  had  much  need  be  many  pleasures  annexed 
to  the  states  of  husband  and  father,  for  God  knows  they 
have  many  peculiar  cares.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
anxious,  sleepless  hours  these  ties  frequently  give  me.  I 
see  a  train  of  helpless  little  folks  ;  me  and  my  exertions  all 
their  stay ;  and  on  what  a  brittle  thread  does  the  life  of 
man  hang  !  If  I  am  nipt  off  at  the  command  of  fate — even 
in  all  the  vigour  of  manhood  as  I  am,  such  things  happen 
every  day — gracious  God !  what  would  become  of  my  little 
flock !  'Tis  here  that  I  envy  your  people  of  fortune.  A 
father  on  his  death-bed,  taking  an  everlasting  leave  of  his 
children,  has  indeed  wo  enough  ;  but  the  man  of  compe- 
tent fortune  leaves  his  sons  and  daughters  independency 
and  friends ;  while  I — but  I  shall  run  distracted  if  I  think 
any  longer  on  the  subject.' 

"  To  the  same  lady,  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  he,  after 
mentioning  his  supervisorship,  and  saying  that  at  last  his 
political  sins  seemed  to  be  forgiven  him — goes  on  in  this 
ominous  tone — '  What  a  transient  business  is  life  !  Very 
lately  I  was  a  boy  ;  but  t'other  day  a  young  man  ;  and  I 
already  begin  to  feel  the  rigid  fibre  and  stiffening  joints  of 
old  age  coming  fast  over  my  frame.'  We  may  trace  the 
melancholy  sequel  in  these  extracts. 

"  '  31st  January  1796. — I  have  lately  drunk  deep  of  the 
cup  of  affliction.  The  autumn  robbed  me  of  my  only  daugh- 
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ter  and  darling  child,  and  that  at  a  distance  too,  and  so 
rapidly,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  pay  the  last  duties 
to  her.  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from  that  shock, 
when  I  became  myself  the  victim  of  a  most  severe  rheuma- 
tic fever,  and  long  the  die  spun  doubtful  ;  until,  after  many 
weeks  of  a  sick-bed,  it  seems  to  have  turned  up  life,  and  I 
am  beginning  to  crawl  across  my  room,  and  once  indeed 
have  been  before  my  own  door  in  the  street. 

*  When  pleasure  fascinates  the  mental  sight, 

Affliction  purifies  the  visual  ray, 
Religion  hails  the  drear  the  untried  night, 

That  shuts,  for  ever  shuts  !  life's  doubtful  day.' ' 

"  But  a  few  days  after  this,  Burns  was  so  exceedingly  im- 
prudent as  to  join  a  festive  circle  at  a  tavern  dinner,  where 
he  remained  till  about  three  in  the  morning.  The  weather 
was  severe,  and  he,  being  much  intoxicated,  took  no  pre- 
caution in  thus  exposing  his  debilitated  frame  to  its  influ- 
ence. It  has  been  said,  that  he  fell  asleep  upon  the  snow 
on  his  way  home.  It  is  certain,  that  next  morning  he  was 
sensible  of  an  icy  numbness  through  all  his  joints — that  his 
rheumatism  returned  with  tenfold  force  upon  him — and 
that  from  that  unhappy  hour,  his  mind  brooded  ominously 
on  the  fatal  issue.  The  course  of  medicine  to  which  he 
submitted  was  violent ;  confinement,  accustomed  as  he  had 
been  to  much  bodily  exercise,  preyed  miserably  on  all  his 
powers  ;  he  drooped  visibly,  and  all  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
that  health  would  return  with  summer,  were  destined  to 
disappointment. 

" *  4th  June  1796.* — I  am  in  such  miserable  health  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  showing  my  loyalty  in  any  way. 
Rackt  as  I  am  with  rheumatisms,  I  meet  every  face  with  a 
greeting  like  that  of  Balak  and  Balaam, — "  Come,  curse  me 
Jacob  ;  and  come  defy  me  Israel." ' 

" '  7th  July. — I  fear  the  voice  of  the  Bard  will  soon  be 
heard  among  you  no  more.  For  these  eight  or  ten  months 

*  The  birth-day  of  George  III. 
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I  have  been  ailing,  sometimes  bedfast  and  sometimes  not ; 
but  these  last  three  months  I  have  been  tortured  with  an 
excruciating  rheumatism,  which  has  reduced  me  to  nearly 
the  last  stage.  You  actually  would  not  know  me  if  you 
saw  me — pale,  emaciated,  and  so  feeble,  as  occasionally  to 
need  help  from  my  chair.  My  spirits  fled  !  fled !  But  I 
can  no  more  on  the  subject.' 

"  This  last  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr  Cunningham  of 
Edinburgh,  from  the  small  village  of  Brow  on  the  Solway 
Frith,  about  ten  miles  from  Dumfries,  to  which  the  poet 
removed  about  the  end  of  June  ;  '  the  medical  folks/  as  he 
says,  '  having  told  him  that  his  last  and  only  chance  was 
bathing,  country  quarters,  and  riding.'  In  separating  him- 
self by  their  advice  from  his  family  for  these  purposes,  he 
carried  with  him  a  heavy  burden  of  care.  '  The  deuce  of 
the  matter,'  he  writes,  '  is  this  ;  when  an  exciseman  is  off' 
duty,  his  salary  is  reduced.  What  way,  in  the  name  of 
thrift,  shall  I  maintain  myself  and  keep  a  horse  in  country 
quarters  on  £35  ?'  He  implored  his  friends  in  Edinburgh, 
to  make  interest  with  the  Board  to  grant  him  his  full  sala- 
ry ;  'if  they  do  not,  I  must  lay  my  account  with  an  exit 
truly  enpoete — if  I  die  not  of  disease,  I  must  perish  with 
hunger.'  The  application  was,  I  believe,  successful  ;  but 
Burns  lived  not  to  profit  by  the  indulgence,  or  the  justice, 
of  his  superiors. 

"  Mrs  Eiddell  of  Glenriddel,a  beautiful  and  very  accom- 
plished woman,  to  whom  many  of  Burns's  most  interesting 
letters,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  addressed,  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brow  when  Burns  reach- 
ed his  bathing  quarters,  and  exerted  herself  to  make  him  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  permitted.  Having  sent  her 
carriage  for  his  conveyance,  the  poet  visited  her  on  the 
5th  July  ;  and  she  has,  in  a  letter  published  by  Dr  Currie, 
thus  described  his  appearance  and  conversation  on  that 
occasion  : — 

' '  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance  on  entering  the  room. 
The  stamp  of  death  was  impressed  on  his  features.     He 
P3 
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seemed  already  touching  the  brink  of  eternity.  His  first 
salutation  was,  '  Well,  madam,  have  you  any  commands  for 
the  other  world  ?'  I  replied  that  it  seemed  a  doubtful  case 
which  of  us  should  be  there  soonest,  and  that  I  hoped  he 
would  yet  live  to  write  my  epitaph.  (I  was  then  in  a  poor 
state  of  health.)  He  looked  in  my  face  with  an  air  of  great 
kindness,  and  expressed  his  concern  at  seeing  me  look  so 
ill,  with  his  accustomed  sensibility.  At  table  he  ate  little 
or  nothing,  and  he  complained  of  having  entirely  lost  the 
tone  of  his  stomach.  We  had  a  long  and  serious  conversa- 
tion about  his  present  situation,  and  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  all  his  earthly  prospects.  He  spoke  of  his  death 
without  any  of  the  ostentation  of  philosophy,  but  with  firm- 
ness as  well  as  feeling — as  an  event  likely  to  happen  very 
soon,  and  which  gave  him  concern  chiefly  from  leaving  his 
four  children  so  young  and  unprotected,  and  his  wife  in  so 
interesting  a  situation — in  hourly  expectation  of  lying-in  of 
a  fifth.  He  mentioned,  with  seeming  pride  and  satisfaction, 
the  promising  genius  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  flattering 
marks  of  approbation  he  had  received  from  his  teachers,  and 
dwelt  particularly  on  his  hopes  of  that  boy's  future  conduct 
and  merit.  His  anxiety  for  his  family  seemed  to  hang 
heavy  upon  him,  and  the  more  perhaps  from  the  reflection 
that  he  had  not  done  them  all  the  justice  he  was  so  well 
qualified  to  do.  Passing  from  this  subject,  he  showed 
great  concern  about  the  care  of  his  literary  fame,  and  par- 
ticularly the  publication  of  his  posthumous  works.  He  said 
he  was  well  aware  that  his  death  would  occasion  some 
noise,  and  that  every  scrap  of  his  writing  would  be  revived 
against  him  to  the  injury  of  his  future  reputation  :  that 
letters  and  verses  written  with  unguarded  and  improper 
freedom,  and  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  have  buried  in 
oblivion,  would  be  handed  about  by  idle  vanity  or  male- 
volence, when  no  dread  of  his  resentment  would  restrain 
them,  or  prevent  the  censures  of  shrill-tongued  malice,  or 
the  insidious  sarcasms  of  envy,  from  pouring  forth  all  their 
venom  to  blast  his  fame.  He  lamented  that  he  had  written 
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many  epigrams  on  persons  against  whom  he  entertained  no 
enmity,  and  whose  characters  he  should  be  sorry  to  wound ; 
and  many  indifferent  poetical  pieces,  which  he  feared  would 
now,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  head,  be  thrust 
upon  the  world.  On  this  account  he  deeply  regretted 
having  deferred  to  put  his  papers  into  a  state  of  arrange- 
ment, as  he  was  now  quite  incapable  of  the  exertion.  The 
conversation  was  kept  up  with  great  evenness  and  anima- 
tion on  his  side.  I  have  seldom  seen  his  mind  greater  or 
more  collected.  There  was  frequently  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  vivacity  in  his  sallies,  and  they  would  probably  have 
had  a  greater  share,  had  not  the  concern  and  dejection  I 
could  not  disguise,  damped  the  spirit  of  pleasantry  he  seem- 
ed not  unwilling  to  indulge.  We  parted  about  sun-set  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  (the  5th  of  July,  1796  ;)  the  next 
day  I  saw  him  again,  and  we  parted  to  meet  no  more  !' 

"  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  following : — 

"  To  Mrs  Burns. — ' Brow,  Thursday My  dearest  Love, 

I  delayed  writing  until  I  could  tell  you  what  effect  sea- 
bathing was  likely  to  produce.  It  would  be  injustice  to 
deny  that  it  has  eased  my  pains,  and  I  think  has  strength- 
ened me  ;  but  my  appetite  is  still  extremely  bad.  No  flesh 
nor  fish  can  1  swallow:  porridge  and  milk  are  the  only 
things  I  can  taste.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear,  by  Miss  Jess 
Lewars,  that  you  are  all  well.  My  very  best  and  kindest 
compliments  to  her  and  to  all  the  children.  I  will  see  you 
on  Sunday.  Your  affectionate  husband,  R.  B.' 

"  There  is  a  very  affecting  letter  to  Gilbert,  dated  the 
7th,  in  which  the  poet  says,  '  I  am  dangerously  ill,  and  not 
likely  to  get  better.  God  keep  my  wife  and  children.' 
On  the  12th  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr  George  Thomson 
above  quoted,  requesting  £5  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  he 
penned  also  the  following, — the  last  letter  that  he  ever 
wrote, — to  his  friend  Mrs  Dunlop  : — 

"  '  Madam,  I  have  written  you  so  often,  without  receiv- 
ing any  answer,  that  I  would  not  trouble  you  again,  but 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am.  An  illness  which 
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has  long  hung  about  me,  in  all  probability  will  speedily 
send  me  beyond  that  '  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.' 
Your  friendship,  with  which  for  many  years  you  honoured 
me,  was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul.  Your  conversa- 
tion, and  especially  your  correspondence,  were  at  once  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive.  With  what  pleasure  did  I 
use  to  break  up  the  seal !  The  remembrance  yet  adds  one 
pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpitating  heart. — Farewell!!!' 

"  On  the  18th,  despairing  of  any  benefit  from  the  sea,  our 
poet  came  back  to  Dumfries.  Mr  Allan  Cunningham,  who 
saw  him  arrive,  *  visibly  changed  in  his  looks,  being  with 
difficulty  able  to  stand  upright,  and  reach  his  own  door,' 
has  given  a  striking  picture,  in  one  of  his  essays,  of  the 
state  of  popular  feeling  in  the  town  during  the  short  space 
which  intervened  between  his  return  and  his  death. — 
'  Dumfries  was  like  a  besieged  place.  It  was  known  he 
was  dying,  and  the  anxiety,  not  of  the  rich  and  the  learned 
only,  but  of  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  exceeded  all  be- 
lief. Wherever  two  or  three  people  stood  together,  their 
talk  was  of  Burns,  and  of  him  alone.  They  spoke  of  his 
history — of  his  person — of  his  works — of  his  family — of  his 
fame — and  of  his  untimely  and  approaching  fate — with  a 
warmth  and  an  enthusiasm  which  will  ever  endear  Dumfries 
to  my  remembrance.  All  that  he  said  or  was  saying, — the 
opinions  of  the  physicians, — (and  Maxwell  was  a  kind  and 
a  skilful  one,) — were  eagerly  caught  up  and  reported  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house.' 

"  '  His  good  humour  (Cunningham  adds)  was  unruffled, 
and  his  wit  never  forsook  him.  He  looked  to  one  of  his 
fellow-volunteers  with  a  smile,  as  he  stood  by  the  bed-side 
with  his  eyes  wet,  and  said,  « John,  don't  let  the  awkward 
squad  fire  over  me.'  He  repressed  with  a  smile  the  hopes 
of  his  friends,  and  told  them  he  had  lived  long  enough. 
As  his  life  drew  near  a  close,  the  eager,  yet  decorous,  soli- 
citude of  his  fellow-townsmen  increased.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  young  men  of  Dumfries  to  meet  in  the  streets  during 
the  hours  of  remission  from  labour  and  by  these  means  I 
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had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  general  solicitude  of 
all  ranks  and  of  all  ages.  His  differences  with  them  on 
some  important  points  were  forgotten  and  forgiven  ;  they 
thought  only  of  his  genius, — of  the  delight  his  compositions 
had  diffused, — and  they  talked  of  him  with  the  same  awe 
as  of  some  departing  spirit,  whose  voice  was  to  gladden 
them  no  more.' 

"  '  A  tremor  now  pervaded  his  frame,'  says  Dr  Currie,  on 
the  authority  of  the  physician  who  attended  him  ;  '  his 
tongue  was  parched ;  and  his  mind  sunk  into  delirium, 
when  not  roused  by  conversation.  On  the  second  and 
third  day  the  fever  increased,  and  his  strength  diminished. 
On  the  fourth,  July  21st,  1796,  Robert  Burns  died.' 

" '  I  went  to  see  him  laid  out  for  the  grave,'  says  Mr 
Allan  Cunningham  ;  *  several  elder  people  were  with  me. 
He  lay  in  a  plain  unadorned  coffin,  with  a  linen  sheet 
drawn  over  his  face,  and  on  the  bed,  and  around  the  body, 
herbs  and  flowers  were  thickly  strewn,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  country.  He  was  wasted  somewhat  by  long 
illness  ;  but  death  had  not  increased  the  swarthy  hue  of 
his  face,  which  was  uncommonly  dark  and  deeply  marked, 
—his  broad  and  open  brow  was  pale  and  serene, — and 
around  it  his  sable  hair  lay  in  masses,  slightly  touched  with 
grey.  The  room  where  he  lay  was  plain  and  neat,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  poet's  humble  dwelling  pressed  the 
presence  of  death  more  closely  on  the  heart  than  if  his  bier 
had  been  embellished  by  vanity,  and  covered  with  the  bla- 
zonry of  high  ancestry  and  rank.  We  stood  and  gazed  on 
him  in  silence  for  the  space  of  several  minutes, — we  went, 
and  others  succeeded  us, — not  a  whisper  was  heard.  This 
was  several  days  after  his  death.' 

"  On  the  25th  of  July  the  remains  of  the  poet  were  re- 
moved to  the  Trades'-hall,  where  they  lay  in  state  until 
next  morning.  The  volunteers  of  Dumfries  were  deter- 
mined to  inter  their  illustrious  comrade  (as  indeed  he  had 
anticipated)  with  military  honours.  The  chief  persons  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  resolved  to  make  part  of  the 
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procession,  and  not  a  few  travelled  from  great  distances  to 
witness  the  solemnity.  The  streets  were  lined  by  the  fen- 
cible  infantry  of  Angus-shire,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  then  quartered  at  Dumfries,  whose  commander,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  (late  earl  of  Liverpool,)  although  he  had  al- 
ways declined  a  personal  introduction  to  the  poet,*  offi- 
ciated as  one  of  the  chief  mourners.  '  The  multitude  who 
accompanied  Burns  to  the  grave  went  step  by  step,'  says 
Cunningham,  'with  the  chief  mourners.  They  might  amount 
to  ten  or  twelve  thousand.  Not  a  word  was  heard  .... 
It  was  an  impressive  and  mournful  sight  to  see  men  of  all 
ranks,  and  persuasions,  and  opinions,  mingling  as  brothers, 
and  stepping  side  by  side  down  the  streets  of  Dumfries, 
with  the  remains  of  him  who  had  sung  of  their  loves,  and 
joys,  and  domestic  endearments,  with  a  truth  and  a  tender- 
ness which  none  perhaps  have  since  equalled.  I  could, 
indeed,  have  wished  the  military  part  of  the  procession 
away.  The  scarlet  and  gold, — the  banners  displayed, — the 
measured  step,  and  the  military  array, — with  the  sounds  of 
martial  instruments  of  music,  had  no  share  in  increasing 
the  solemnity  of  the  burial  scene,  and  had  no  connection 
with  the  poet.  I  looked  on  it  then,  and  I  consider  it  now, 
as  an  idle  ostentation, — a  piece  of  superfluous  state, — which 
might  have  been  spared,  more  especially  as  his  neglected, 
and  traduced,  and  insulted  spirit  had  experienced  no  kind- 
ness in  the  body  from  those  lofty  people  who  are  now  proud 

of  being  numbered  as  his  coevals  and  countrymen 

I  found  myself  at  the  brink  of  the  poet's  grave,  into  which 
he  was  about  to  descend  for  ever.  There  was  a  pause 
among  the  mourners,  as  if  loath  to  part  with  his  remains ; 
and  when  he  was  at  last  lowered,  and  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  sounded  on  his  coffin  lid,  I  looked  up  and  saw  tears 
on  many  cheeks  where  tears  were  not  usual.  The  volun- 
teers justified  the  fears  of  their  comrade,  by  three  ragged 
and  straggling  volleys.  The  earth  was  heaped  up,  the 

*  So  Mr  Syme  informed  Mr  M'Diannid. 
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green  sod  laid  over  him,  and  the  multitude  stood  gazing  on 
the  grave  for  some  minutes'  space,  and  then  melted  silently 
away.  The  day  was  a  fine  one,— the  sun  was  almost  with- 
out a  cloud,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  from  dawn  to  twi- 
light. I  notice  this,  not  from  any  concurrence  in  the  com- 
mon superstition,  that '  happy  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain 
rains  on,'  but  to  confute  the  pious  fraud  of  a  religious 
magazine,  which  made  heaven  express  its  wrath,  at  the 
interment  of  a  profane  poet,  in  thunder,  in  lightning,  and 
in  rain.' 

"  Durins  the  funeral  solemnity  Mrs  Burns  was  seized 
with  the  pains  of  labour,  and  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous 
son,  who  quickly  followed  his  father  to  the  grave.  Mr 
Cunningham  describes  the  appearance  of  the  family,  when 
they  at  last  emerged  from  their  home  of  sorrow  : — '  A 
weeping  widow  and  four  helpless  sons  ;  they  came  into  the 
streets  in  their  mournings,  and  public  sympathy  was  awak- 
ened afresh.  I  shall  never  forget  the  looks  of  his  boys,  and 
the  compassion  which  they  excited.  The  poet's  life  had 
not  been  without  errors,  and  such  errors,  too,  as  a  wife  is 
slow  in  forgiving ;  but  he  was  honoured  then,  and  ever 
after,  by  the  unalienable  affection  of  his  wife,  and  the  world 
repaid  her  prudence  and  her  love  by  its  regard  and  esteem. 

"  There  was  much  talk  at  the  time  of  a  subscription  for 
a  monument ;  but  Mrs  Burns  beginning,  ere  long,  to  sus- 
pect that  the  business  was  to  end  in  talk,  covered  the  grave 
at  her  own  expense  with  a  plain  tombstone,  inscribed  sim- 
ply with  the  name  and  age  of  the  poet.  In  1813,  however, 
a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Dumfries,  General  Dunlop, 
son  to  Burns's  friend  and  patroness,  being  in  the  chair ;  a 
subscription  was  opened,  and  contributions  flowing  in  ra- 
pidly from  all  quarters,  a  costly  mausoleum  was  at  length 
erected  on  the  most  elevated  site  which  the  churchyard 
presented,  Thither  the  remains  of  the  poet  were  solemnly 
transferred*  on  the  5th  June,  1815  ;  and  the  spot  continues 

*  The  original  tombstone  of  Burns  was  sunk  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  mausoleum ;  and  the  grave  which  first  received  his 
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to  be  visited  every  year  by  many  hundreds  of  travellers. 
The  structure,  which  is  perhaps  more  gaudy  than  might 
have  been  wished,  bears  this  inscription  : — '  In  aeternum 
honorem  ROBERTI  BURNS,  Poetarem  Caledoniae  sui  aevi 
longe  principis ;  cujus  carmina  eximia,  patrio  sermone  scrip- 
ta,  animi  magis  ardentis  vique  ingenii  quam  arte  vel  cultu 
conspicua,  facetiis  jucunditate  lepore  affluentia,  omnibus 
litterarum  cultoribus  satis  nota  ;  cives  sui  riecnon  plerique 
omnes,  musarum  amantissimi  memoriamque  viri  arte  poet- 
ica  tarn  praeclari  foventes,  Hoc  MAUSOLEUM  super  reliquias 
poetae  mortales  extruendum  curavere.  Primum  hujus 
aedificii  lapidem,  Gulielmus  Miller,  Armiger,  reipublicae 
architectonicae  apud  Scotos  in  regione  Australi  curio  maxi- 
mus  provincialis,  Georgio  Tertio  regnante,  Georgio  Waf- 
liarum  Principe  summam  imperil  pro  patre  tenente,  Josepho 
Gass,  Armigero,  Dumfrisiae  praefecto,  Thoma  F.  Hunt, 
Londinensi  architecto,  posuit,  nonis  Juniis,  anno  Lucis 
VMDCCCXV,  Salutis  humanae  MDCCCXV.' 

"  Immediately  after  the  poet's  death  a  subscription  was 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  his  family ;  Mr  Miller  of  Dal- 
swinton,  Dr  Maxwell,  Mr  Syme,  Mr  Cunningham,  and  Mr 
M'Murdo,  becoming  trustees  for  the  application  of  the 
money.  Many  names  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  ap- 
peared in  the  lists,  and  not  a  few  from  England,  especially 
London  and  Liverpool.  Seven  hundred  pounds  were  in 
this  way  collected,— an  additional  sum  was  forwarded  from 
India, — and  the  profits  of  Dr  Ciirrie's  Life  and  edition  of 
Burns,  were  also  considerable.  The  result  has  been,  that 
the  sons  of  the  poet  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
that  Mrs  Burns  continued  to  reside,  enjoying  a  decent  in- 
dependence, in  the  house  where  the  poet  died,  situated  in 
what  is  now,  by  the  authority  of  the  Dumfries  magistracy, 
called  Burns'  Street,  until  the  day  of  her  death." 

For  the  honour  of  two  individuals  I  may  mention  an 
anecdote  here.  I  was  once  a  steward  an  unworthy  one, 

remains  is  now  occupied,  according  to  her  own  dying  request,  by 
a  daughter  of  Mrs  Dunlop. 
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among  the  first  men  of  the  nation,  at  a  prodigious  festival 
held  in  commemoration  of  Burns's  birth-day  in  Edinburgh, 
the  present  duke  of  Gordon  in  the  chair.  After  a  power- 
ful speech  that  night,— I  am  sorry  I  have  forgot  from  whom, 
— the  Honourable  W.  Maule,  now  earl  of  Panmure,  arose, 
and  after  making  some  striking  allusions  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poet's  family,  proffered  to  settle  £50  on  Mrs 
Burns  as  long  as  he  or  she  lived, — I  have  forgot  which. 
The  proposal  was  loudly  cheered,  but  no  one  backed  him. 
Thinking  this  was  a  proffer  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
perhaps  Mr  Maule,  with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm,  might 
have  made  it  in  the  hilarity  of  the  moment,  and  think  no 
more  of  it,  1  put  it  into  the  papers  next  day,  with  high 
encomiums  on  the  donor.  The  salary  was  paid  until  the 
circumstance  reached  the  ears  of  James  G.  Burns,  then  a 
lieutenant  in  the  East  Indies,  who,  with  kind  acknowledg- 
ments, declined  the  generous  boon,  and  settled  the  same 
sum  upon  his  mother  positively,  with  all  over  and  above 
that  he  could  spare.  And  so  liberal  was  he  to  his  vener- 
able mother,  that,  previous  to  her  death,  she  had  laid  aside 
above  .£700  as  a  portion  for  his  eldest  daughter, — the  child 
of  her  love, — who  has  been  brought  up  under  her  roof  and 
nourished  in  her  bosom. 

So  poor  Burns  suffered  all  the  deadening  qualms  about 
his  helpless  family  for  nothing!  Had  he  lived,  they  might 
have  continued  on  in  pinching  poverty  and  half-starving, 
whereas  his  death  placed  them  at  once  in  independence  : — 
so  miserably  defective  is  human  calculation  when  presum- 
ing to  scan  futurity ! 

With  regard  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Burns,  every 
one  of  his  admirers  has  him  painted  in  his  or  her  imagina- 
tion long  ago.  The  first  description  of  him  that  I  shall 
quote  is  that  from  old  Saunders  Proudfoot  of  Mitchelslack, 
who  drank  two  nights  with  him  at  two  Thornhill  fairs. 
Saunders  needed  but  to  be  set  on  the  theme,  and  then  he 
gave  you  all  he  had  to  say,  and  many  a  time  arid  oft  have 
I  heard  him  go  over  it. 

5  Q 
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"  O  he  was  a  good-looking  fine  fellow  ! — he  was  that : 
rather  black  an'  ill-coloured  ;  but  he  couldna  help  that,  ye 
ken.  He  was  a  strang,  manly  lookin'  chap  ;  nane  o'  your 
shilpit  milk-and-water  dandies,  but  a  sterling  substantial 
fallow,  wha  wadna  hae  feared  the  deil  suppose  he  had  met 
him.  An'  then  siccan  an  e'e  he  had.  Aince  an  he  got  a 
wee  bousy,  I  never  saw  sic  an  e'e  in  a  head.  Weel,  I  fol- 
lowed him  an'  lookit  at  him  a'  the  hale  day,  an'  wad  fain 
hae  offered  him  a  bottle  o'  wine,  or  a  bowl  o'  punch,  but 
didna  ken  how  to  do't,  till  at  length  he  gaed  in  i'  the 
afternoon  to  drink  wi'  Tarn  Hunter  an'  some  mae  o'  them  ; 
an'  as  I  ken'd  Tarn  gayin'  weel,  I  sent  for  him  out  to  tak 
me  in.  When  Tarn  tauld  Burns  wha  I  was,  lie  held  out 
his  hand  and  took  mine,  an'  said,  '  Come  away,  Sandy  ;  can 
you  drink  any  punch  ?'  ,  I  said  I  was  nae  gret  steeks  at  it ; 
but,  for  the  sake  o'  his  company,  I  was  determined  to  spend 
a  crack  ewe  that  night.  *  Why,  that's  spoken  like  a  man,' 
said  he.  '  I  see,  Hunter,  there's  some  smeddum  in  the  old 
shepherd  yet.'  Weel,  he  gat  maistly  a'  to  say  himseP,  for, 
O  he  was  a  fine  hearty  fallow  ;  but  at  length  he  began  to 
break  some  jokes  on  our  tenets  about  original  sin.  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  tak  him  up  then,  an'  sae  I  set  till 
him,  an',  as  I  thought,  took  him  right  sharp  by  the  neb  for 
throwing  any  disparagement  on  that  doctrine.  He  listened 
and  lookit  long  without  saying  ought ;  but,  when  he  did 
waken  on  me,  he  held  my  arguments  very  cheap;  O  he 
held  them  cheap.  He  set  a'  the  folks  in  a  roar  of  laughin' 
twenty  times  over  at  me  an'  my  original  sin,  till  1  was 
blythe  to  lung  down  my  head  an'  laugh  like  the  rest,  an' 
gie  him  a'  the  argument  to  himsel'.* 

*  Burns  was  too  fond  of  indulging  his  profane  wit  on  such 
topics,  which,  it  is  plain,  he  but  ill  understood :  but,  notwith- 
standing his  powers  of  raillery,  he  did  not  always  succeed  in 
silencing  his  opponents  by  turning  the  laugh  against  them.  One 
Sabbath  morning,  when  he  and  his  brother  Gilbert  were  going 
to  Tarbolton  parish  church,  they  got  into  company  with  an  old 
man,  a  Moravian,  travelling  to  Ayr.  At  that  time  the  Old  and  New 
Light  dispute,  already  referred  to,  was  making  a  great  noise  in 
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"But  just  when  we  war  at  the  merriest,  Mr  Smith,  an' 
Mr  Robson,  an'  twa  Dumfries  chaps,  came  in  an'  took  him 
away  frae  us  to  gang  hame  wi'  them.  However,  they  got 
nae  farther  than  Brownhill  that  night,  where  they  made  a 
night  o't. 

"  The  very  neist  Thornhill  fair  I  keepit  a  sharp  look-out 
for  him  till  I  fand  him  ;  but  there  was  aye  sae  mony  hingin' 
about  him,  that  it  was  lang  or  I  could  get  a  word  o'  him. 
An'  then  I  kend,  if  aince  he  got  housed,  it  was  ten  to  one 
if  I  saw  his  face  that  day  again :  sae  I  drew  as  near  him  as 
I  could  till  at  length  he  got  his  e'e  on  me  standin'  girnin' 
i'  the  outer  ring.  He  held  out  his  hand  directly  an'  took 
baud  o'  mine,  but  without  ever  looking  at  me  till  he  had 
done  speaking.  Then  he  turned  to  me,  an'  says,  '  Weel, 
how's  a'  wi'  ye,  Sandy  ;  an'  how  are  a'  about  Mitchelslack  ? 
Come,  tell  us  a'  your  news,  an'  how  you  hae  settled  about 
original  sin.' 

"  '  Ah !  Mr  Burns,  Mr  Burns,  I  hae  a  craw  to  pook  wi' 
you  about  that,  quo'  I ;  an',  afore  I  forget,  come  awa  into 
Johnnie  Muir's,  an'  I'll  gie  you  a  bottle  o'  Sherry  wine;  for 
I  never  like  a  dry  subject.' 

"  *  It  is  the  only  sensible  remark  I  hae  heard  the  day, 
Sandy,'  says  he,  '  an'  there's  never  be  another  word  about 
it.'  Sae  in  we  gangs  an'  gets  the  wine,  an'  he  was  sae  plea- 
sant that  I  wad  willingly  hae  paid  a  guinea  to  hae  got  him 
keepit  to  mysel'.  But  it  wasna  lang  till  in  comes  Provost 
Whiggam  o'  the  Sanquhar.  '  Are  you  engaged,  Mr  Burns,' 
said  he.  *  Troth  am  I,  provost,  and  that  very  seriously,' 

the  country,  and  Burns  and  the  old  man,  entering  into  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject,  differed  in  their  opinions  about  it,  the  old 
man  defending  the  principles  of  the  evangelical  party,  or  Old 
Liglit,  and  Burns  those  of  the  Moderates,  as  they  were  called,  or 
New  Light.  The  disputants  at  length  grew  very  warm  in  the 
debate,  and  Burns  finding,  that,  with  all  his  eloquence,  he  could 
make  nothing  of  his  antagonist,  became  acrimonious,  and  taunt- 
ingly exclaimed,  «  Oh  !  I  suppose  I  have  met  with  the  Apostle 
Paul  this  morning."  «  No, "—replied  the  old  Moravian  coolly, 
-"  you  have  not  met  the  Apostle  Paul ;  but  I  think  I  have  met 
with  one  of  .those  wild  beasts  with  which  he  fought  at  Ephesus." 
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said  he  ;  'for,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  worthy  old  shepherd 
has  converted  me  to  the  belief  of  original  sin.'  '  I  know  of 
no  man  who  needs  to  trouble  his  head  less  about  that  than 
you,  Burns,'  said  the  provost.  *  Why  so,  Sir  ;  what  would 
you  insinuate  by  that  remark  ?'  said  Burns.  '  Merely  that 
you  have  such  a  superabundance  of  actual  sins  to  answer 
for,  that  you  need  in  nowise  to  trouble  your  head  about 
original  sin/  *  Do  you  hear  that !  Sandy  ?'  said  Burns. 
*  Thank  you,  provost ;  but,  for  all  the  number  of  my  sins, 
I  know  one,  and  a  chief  magistrate  too,  who  will  count 
heads  an'  tails  with  me  at  a  fair  confession.  Come,  try 
Sandy's  bottle  o'  Sherry.' 

"  The  provost  said — He  merely  wanted  to  gie  Burns  a 
bottle  o'  wine  and  a  bowl  o'  punch,  an'  that,  since  he  found 
him  in  such  good  company,  he  would  join  us.  Weel,  he 
cam*  in,  an'  he  cam'  in,  till  the  room  was  fu' ;  an'  ilk  ane 
wad  be  this,  an'  ilka  ane  wad  be  that,  till  the  siller  was 
gaun  like  sklate-stanes,  an'  the  wine  an'  the  punch  as  gin 
they  had  been  nae  mair  than  water.  Sic  anither  afternoon 
o'  fun  and  laughin'  I  never  witnessed,  an'  never  will  wit- 
ness again  ;  but  Mr  Burns  keepit  them  a'  down  ;  it  was 
nae  matter  what  side  he  took,  for  their  arguments,  when 
compared  wi'  his,  were  nae  better  than  dust  and  sand  com- 
pared wi'  goud.  An'  aye  now  an'  then  he  gae  me  the  tither 
wipe  about  original  sin,  quhill  I  durstna  open  my  mouth 
in  defence  o't." 

What  did  he  say  about  it,  Saunders  ?  "  O,  he  said  muckle 
nonsense  about  it.  I  canna  tell  ye  what  he  said  about  it ; 
for  he  was  a  queer  clever  chap,  an'  said  some  far  waur 
things  than  a'  that ;  yet  they  had  a  smack  o'  genius  in  them, 
an'  though  they  couldna  be  ca'd  common  sense,  they  were 
often  far  aboon  it. 

"  By  degrees  the  hale  o'  the  chaps  got  drunk,  an'  slippit 
away  ane  after  another.  But  what  I  fear  was  his  warst 
faut,  he  couldna  leave  the  bowl,  an'  I  was  determined  no 
to  leave  him  ;  sae  we  sat  on,  an'  sat  on,  till  after  midnight, 
an'  then  were  shown  into  a  bed-room,  an'  our  bowl  an' 
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glasses  wi'  us.  I  saw  before  this  time  that  Burns  had  got- 
ten rather  mair  than  enough,  an',  in  order  to  gar  him  gie 
ower,  I  pretended  to  be  drunk,  an'  lay  down  on  ane  o'  the 
beds  wi'  my  claes  on,  soughin'  an'  sleepin'  wi'  my  tale. 
Burns  seemed  very  ill-pleased  when  I  left  him,  an'  looked 
round  an'  round  him  as  rather  disappointed;  but  he  coudna 
drink  by  himsel',  an'  if  he  took  ae  glass  after  I  left  him  that 
was  a'.  I  watched  him  weel,  an'  he  grew  exceedingly  im- 
patient, an'  then  throwing  himsel'  on  his  knees,  with  his 
face  leaning  on  his  arms,  which  were  across  the  chair,  he 
began  to  pray,  and  by  degrees  he  got  into  such  a  fervent 
supplication  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  for  all  his  transgres- 
sions, that  it  was  awfu',  it  was  dreadfu'  to  hear  him.  It 
made  sic  an  impression'on  me  that  I  crept  quietly  ower  the 
bed,  out  o'  his  kennin,  an'  kneeled  down  beside  him.  He 
confessed  himsel'  to  be  the  chief  of  sinners  with  tears  of 
agony  ;  and  siccan  fervour  o'  eloquence  I  never  heard  pour 
frae  the  lips  o'  man.  It  tauld  me  plainly  that  Burns  had 
been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  private  devotion  ;  for  no 
man  ever  prayed  wi'  such  passion,  such  humble  contrition, 
or  such  absolute  dependence  on  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer. 
It  was  awesome  to  hear  him.  I  was  even  greetin'  mysel', 
although  it's  no  little  that  gars  auld  Sandy  cry. 

"  When  he  rose  up  an'  saw  me  beside  him,  he  shook  his 
head  an'  said — '  Ah !  Sandy,  Sandy !  that  was  not  fair. 
What  you  have  heard  was  between  my  Maker  and  me 
alone,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  heard  by  other  ears.'  I 
said  I  would  travel  twenty  miles  to  join  in  such  a  prayer 
again,  which  he  took  kindly,  and  shook  my  hand  wi'  the 
tears  in  his  eyes.  I  heard  him  mention  no  particular  sin 
save  blasphemy,  of  which  he  expressed  himself  as  having 
some  lurking  contrition.  I  hae  often  wondered  sinsyne, 
whether  he  alluded  to  what  passed  that  night,  or  to  former 
ebullitions.  He  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  bed,  and  showed 
a  little  crossness  and  ill  temper.  Mounting  his  horse,  and 
riding  off  by  himself,  I  never  saw  him  again." 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  old  Saunders  Proudfoot's 
Q3 
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description,  and  as  near  his  own  words  as  lean  recollect: 
he  was  a  most  worthy,  truthful,  and  devout  man,  and  highly 
respected  by  all  ranks.  I  heard  him  once  telling  these  ac 
ventures  with  Burns  before  Mr  Harkness,  his  brother,  and 
sister,  and,  as  usual,  commending  his  good  and  manly  looks. 
Mr  Harkness  said  he  had  seen  him  often,  and  considered 
him  a  low  blackguard-looking  fellow  :  on  which  Saunders 
added,  *  Ah !  na,  na,  maister ;  he  wasna  that  ava.'  Miss 
Harkness  avouched  the  truth  of  her  brother's  assertion. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says, — but  he  saw  him  in  his  very  best 
days, — that  "this  person  was  strong  and  robust ;  his  manners 
rustic,  not  clownish  ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, which  received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from  one's 
knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  His  features  are 
represented  in  Mr  Nasmith's  picture  ;  but  to  me  it  conveys 
the  idea  that  they  are  diminished,  as  if  seen  in  perspective. 
I  think  his  countenance  was  more  massive  than  it  looks  in 
any  of  the  portraits.  I  would  have  taken  the  poet,  had  I 
not  known  what  he  was,  for  a  very  sagacious  farmer  of  the 
old  Scotch  school ;  z.  e.  none  of  your  modern  agriculturists, 
who  keep  labourers  for  their  drudgery  ;  but  the  douse  gude- 
man,  who  held  his  own  plough.  There  was  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments. 
The  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical  character 
and  temperament.  It  was  large  and  of  a  dark  cast,  which 
glowed  (I  say,  literally,  glowed)  when  he  spoke  with  feel- 
ing or  interest.  I  never  saw  such  another  eye  in  a  human 
head,  though  I  have  seen  the.  most  distinguished  men  of 
my  time.  His  conversation  expressed  perfect  self-confidence 
without  the  slightest  presumption.  Among  the  men  who 
were  the  most  learned  of  their  time  and  country  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  perfect  firmness,  but  without  the  least 
intrusive  forwardness  ;  arid  when  he  differed  in  opinion,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  firmly,  yet  at  the  same  time 
with  modesty. 

"  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  Burns.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  "  his  dress  corresponded  with  his  manner.  He  was 
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like  a  farmer  dressed  in  his  best  to  dine  with  the  Laird. 
I  do  not  speak  in  malam  partem,  when  I  say,  I  never  saw 
a  man  in  company  with  his  superiors  in  station  and  infor- 
mation, more  perfectly  free  from  either  the  reality  or  the 
affectation  of  embarrassment.  I  was  told,  but  did  not  ob- 
serve it,  that  his  address  to  females  was  .extremely  defer- 
ential, and  always  with  a  turn  either  to  the  pathetic  or 
humorous,  which  engaged  their  attention  particularly.  I 
have  heard  the  late  duchess  of  Gordon  remark  this. — I  do 
not  know  anything  I  can  add  to  these  recollections  of  forty 
years  since." 

Professor  Walker  says: — "  I  was  not  much  struck  with 
his  first  appearance,  as  I  had  previously  heard  it  described. 
His  person,  though  strong  and  well-knit,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  what  might  be  expected  in  a  ploughman,  was  still 
rather  coarse  in  its  outline.  His  stature,  for  want  of  sitting 
up,  appeared  to  be  only  of  the  middle  size,  but  was  rather 
above  it.  His  motions  were  firm  and  decided;  and,  though 
without  any  pretensions  to  grace,  were,  at  the  same  time, 
so  free  from  clownish  restraint,  as  to  show  that  he  had  not 
always  been  confined  to  the  society  of  his  profession.  His 
countenance  was  not  of  that  elegant  cast  which  is  most  fre- 
quent among  the  upper  ranks  ;  but  it  was  manly  and  in- 
telligent, and  marked  by  a  thoughtful  gravity  which  shaded, 
at  times,  into  sternness.  In  his  large  dark  eye  the  most 
striking  index  of  his  genius  resided.  It  was  full  of  mind, 
and  would  have  been  singularly  expressive  under  the  man- 
agement of  one  who  could  employ  it  with  more  art  for  the 
purpose  of  expression. 

"  He  was  plainly,  but  properly  dressed,  in  a  style  and  way, 
between  the  holiday  costume  of  a  farmer,  and  that  of  the 
company  with  which  he  now  associated.  His  black  hair, 
without  powder,  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  generally  worn, 
was  tied  behind,  and  spread  upon  his  forehead.  Upon  the 
whole,  from  his  person,  physiognomy,  and  dress,  had  I  met 
him  near  a  sea-port,  and  been  required  to  guess  his  con- 
dition, I  should  have  probably  conjectured  him  to  be 
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the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  most  respectabl 
class. 

"  In  no  part  of  his  manner  was  there  the  slightest  de£ 
of  affectation,  nor  could  a  stranger  have  suspected,  from  anj 
thing  in  his  behaviour  or  conversation,  that  he  had  been  fc 
some  months  the  favourite  of  all  the  fashionable  circles 
a  metropolis. 

"  In  conversation  he  was  powerful.*    His  conceptions  ant 
expressions  were  of  corresponding  vigour,  and  on  all  sul 
jects  were  as  remote  as   possible  from   common   place 
Though  somewhat  authoritative,  it  was  in  a  way  which  gave 
little  offence,  and  was  readily  imputed  to  his  inexperienc 
in  those  modes  of  smoothing  dissent  and  softening  assertion, 
which  are  important  characteristics  of  polished  manners. 
After  breakfast  I  requested  him  to  communicate  some 
his  unpublished  pieces,  and  he  recited  his  farewell  song  tc 
the  Banks  of  Ayr,  introducing  it  with  a  description  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  composed,  more  striking  than 
the  poem  itself. 

"  I  paid  particular  attention  to  his  recitation,  which  WE 
plain,  slow,  articulate,  and  forcible,  but  without  any  elo- 
quence or  art.  He  did  not  always  lay  the  emphasis  with 
propriety,  nor  did  he  humour  the  sentiment  by  the  varia- 
tions of  his  voice.  He  was  standing,  during  the  time,  with 
his  face  towards  the  window,  to  which,  and  not  to  his  audi- 
tors, he  directed  his  eye, — thus  depriving  himself  of  any  ad- 
ditional effect  which  the  language  of  his  composition  might 

*  An  intelligent  old  lady  of  Dumfries  told  me  she  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious,  when  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  to  see 
Burns,  and  hear  him  speak.  She  got  a  merchant  to  gratify  her 
desire,  by  taking  her  behind  the  counter  in  his  shop,  which  Burns 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  came  usually  about  the  same 
hour  each  day.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  he  came  to  the 
shop,  accompanied  with  some  other  persons.  He  spoke  twice  as 
much  as  any  of  the  others,  and  whatever  the  topic  of  conversation 
was,  the  poet  was  desperately  in  earnest, — bold  and  animated,  his 
eye  flashing  and  burning  all  the  time.  This  gives  one  no  bad 
idea  of  his  ordinary  manner.  He  must  have  been  prodigious  in 
conversation,  when  he  laid  himself  out  for  it. 
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have  borrowed  from  the  language  of  his  countenance.  In 
this  he  resembled  the  generality  of  singers  in  ordinary 
company,  who,  to  shun  any  charge  of  affectation,  withdraw 
all  meaning  from  their  features,  and  lose  the  advantage  by 
which  vocal  performers  on  the  stage  augment  the  impres- 
sion, and  give  energy  to  the  sentiment  of  the  song." 

I  conceive  this  of  Mr  Walker's  a  genuine  and  true  de- 
scription of  the  person  and  manner  of  our  great  lyrical  poet, 
and  one  calculated  to  supersede  all  farther  attempts  at 
drawing  his  picture  with  the  pen.  With  the  pencil  or 
chisel,  little  more  can  be  done  than  has  been  done  ;  but 
I  saw  a  genuine  profile  of  him  in  London,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Field,  profilest  to  their  Majesties.  It  is  taken  from  the 
shadow  on  the  wall,  all  out  through,  and  in  through,  with,  I 
think,  four  others,  whose  names  are  all  written  in  their  own 
hands,  at  the  brow  of  each  profile.  Dr  Cullen  is  one  : — 
but  though  their  names  were  all  familiar  to  me,  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  be  certain  who  they  are  ;  but  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  genuine  originality  of  the  profile,  I  send  a 
reduced  transcript  of  it  to  my  publishers,  to  have  it  en- 
graven opposite  this  page.  Any  one  would  swear  it  was 
that  of  a  living  Scottish  poet. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  BURNS. 

"  On  !  injured  bard !  forgive  the  grateful  strain, 
That  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tuneful  train, 
With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay 
For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay." 

FOR  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  charac- 
ter of  Burns,  I  have  very  few  faults  to  find  with  it.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  perfect  integrity  and  truth,  has  never  been 
disputed, — a  dutiful  son,— an  affectionate  husband, — and  a 
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fond  indulgent  parent ; — and  these  social  virtues  of  life 
are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  man,  far  less  in  a  poet. 

The  stars  may  from  their  orbits  bend, 
The  mountains  rock — the  heavens  rend  j 
The  sun's  last  ember  cool  and  quiver, 
But  these  shall  glow,  and  glow  for  ever. 

.  That  he  had  an  incontrollable  passion  for  the  other  sex,  I 
am  obliged  to  admit ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  use 
of  him  without  that  ?  Without  that,  we  should  never  have 
had  either  a  Byron,  or  a  Burns,  nor  some  others  who  shall 
be  nameless.  I  hold  it  as  an  incontrovertible  apothegm, 
that  exactly  in  proportion  to  a  poet's  veneration  of  the  fair 
sex,  so  will  be  the  order,  the  spirit,  and  the  splendour  of 
his  verses  : — 

O  !  had  it  no  been  for  the  flush 

Of  maiden's  virgin  flame, 

Dear  beauty  never  had  been  known, 

And  never  had  a  name  ; 

But  aye  since  that  dear  thing  of  blame 

Was  modell'd  by  an  angel  frame, 

The  power  of  beauty  reigns  supreme 

O'er  all  the  sons  of  men,  &c. 

A  man  cannot  help  having  the  bump  of  amativeness,  and 
when  he  has  it,  he  cannot  get  quit  of  it.  I  wish  Walter 
Tod  would  go  to  London,  and  feel  the  bump  of  the  present 
Robert  Burns  ;  and  then  give  us  an  essay  in  the  agricultural 
Journal,  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  it  ?  I  should  like  ex- 
ceedingly to  see  such  an  essay.  If  Charles  Gordon*  would 
advertise  a  good  premium  for  the  best  mode  of  resisting  the 
impulse  of  amativeness,  with  drawings  of  the  machinery,  I 
am  sure  Tod  would  win  it.  It  would  be  a  much  pleasant 
study  than  the  pressure  of  peat  moss,  or  the  louping-ill  ir 
sheep,  which  he  knows  as  much  about  as  I  know  about 
geometry.  But  to  be  serious  :  Burns  was  framed  with  im- 
petuous passions,  which  he  deeply  deplored  ;  but  I  shall 
always  regard  him,  as  not  only  a  great,  but  a  good  man. 

*  The  respectable  secretary  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land. 
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Burns  has  by  the  greater  part  of  his  biographers  been 
accused  of  inveterate  dissipation  and  drunkenness.  DRUN- 
KENNESS !  they  know  little  about  drunkenness  who  accuse 
poor  Burns  of  it.  I  must  first  quote  what  these  redoubted  an- 
notators  assert  ;  and  if  I  do  not  refute  them  from  better  evi- 
dence, let  my  appellation  no  more  be  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd. 

Dr  Currie  says,  that,  "  endowed  by  nature  with  great 
sensibility  of  nerves,  Burns  was,  in  his  corporeal,  as  well  as 
his  mental  system,  liable  to  inordinate  impressions  ;  to  fever 
of  body  as  well  as  of  mind.  This  predisposition  to  disease, 
which  strict  temperance  in  diet,  regular  exercise,  and  sound 
sleep,  might  have  subdued,  habits  of  a  very  different  nature 
strengthened  and  inflamed.  Perpetually  stimulated  by  al- 
cohol in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms,  the  inordinate 
actions  of  the  circulating  system  became  at  length  habitual ; 
the  process  of  nutrition  was  unable  to  supply  the  waste,  and 
the  powers  of  life  began  to  fail.  Upwards  of  a  year  before 
his  death,  there  was  an  evident  decline  in  our  poet's  personal 
appearance,  and  though  his  appetite  continued  unimpaired, 
he  was  himself  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sinking. 
In  his  moments  of  thought  he  reflected  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret on  his  fatal  progress,  clearly  foreseeing  the  goal  towards 
which  he  was  hastening,  without  the  strength  of  mind 
necessary  to  stop,  or  even  to  slacken  his  course.  His  tem- 
per now  became  more  irritable  and  gloomy ;  he  fled  from 
himself  into  society,  often  of  the  lowest  kind.  And  in 
such  company,  that  part  of  the  convivial  scene,  in  which 
wine  increases  sensibility  and  excites  benevolence,  was 
hurried  over,  to  reach  the  succeeding  part,  over  which  un- 
controlled passion  generally  presided.  He  who  suffers  the 
pollution  of  inebriation,  how  shall  he  escape  other  pollu- 
tion ?  But  let  us  refrain  from  the  mention  of  errors  over 
which  delicacy  and  humanity  draw  the  veil." 

So  you  say,  Dr  Currie;  but  highly  as  I  respect  and  ven- 
erate you,  I'll  prove  you  to  have  been  misinformed.  Heron, 
who  knew  more  of  the  matter  personally  than  any  of  the 
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other  biographers  of  Burns,  says  : — "  In  Dumfries  his  dis- 
sipation became  still  more  deeply  habitual.     He  was  here 
exposed  more  than  in  the  country,  to  be  solicited  to  share 
the  riot  of  the  dissolute  and  the  idle.     Foolish  young  men, 
such  as  writers'  apprentices,  young  surgeons,  merchants' 
clerks/and  his  brother  excisemen,  flocked  eagerly  about  him, 
and  from  time  to  time  pressed  him  to  drink  with  them,  that 
they  might  enjoy  his  wicked  wit.     The  Caledonian  Club, 
too,  and  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Hunt,  had  occasional 
meetings  at  Dumfries  after  Burns  came  to  reside  there,  and 
the  poet  was  of  course  invited  to  share  their  hospitality, 
and  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  invitation.     The  morals  ot 
the  town  were,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  so  much  the 
scene  of  public  amusement,  not  a  little  corrupted,  and, 
though  a  husband  and  a  father,  Burns  did  not  escape  suffer- 
ing by  the  general  contamination,  in  a  manner  which 
forbear  to  describe.     In  the  intervals  between  his  differ 
fits  of  intemperance,  he  suffered  the  keenest  anguish  of 
morse  and  horribly  afflictive  foresight.     His  Jean  behavt 
with  a  degree  of  maternal  and  conjugal  tenderness  and  pn 
dence,  which  made  him  feel  more  bitterly  the  evils  of  h 
misconduct,  though  they  could  not  reclaim  him."* 

So  says  poor  Heron.     I  wish  he  had  been  no  wor 
We  shall  see.     This  position  first  going  abroad  gaii 
ground  like  fire  set  to  heather,  and  was  quoted  and  harpe 
upon  by  every  reviewer  in  the  kingdom.     Now,  before 
ing  further,  let  me  just  quote  one  letter,  which  is  a  sufficier 
answer  to  all  these  insinuations  and  a  thousand  more. 
Hear,  then,  what  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Mr  Find- 
later  says,  who  was  Burns's  immediate  superior,  as  collector 
in  the  Dumfries  district : — "  My  connection  with    Robert 
Burns  commenced  immediately  after  his  admission  into  the 
Excise,  and  continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death.     In  all  that 
time,  the  superintendence  of  his  behaviour,  as  an  officer  of 
the  revenue,  was  a  branch  of  my  especial  province,  and  it 

*  Heron's  Life  of  Burns. 
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may  be  supposed  I  would  not  be  an  inattentive  observer 
of  the  general  conduct  of  a  man  and  a  poet,  so  celebrated 
by  his  countrymen.  In  the  former  capacity,  he  was  ex- 
emplary in  his  attention  ;  and  was  even  jealous  of  the  least 
imputation  on  his  vigilance :  as  a  proof  of  which,  it  may 
not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  quote  a  part  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  myself,  in  a  case  of  only  seeming  inattention. 
'  I  know,  Sir,  and  regret  deeply,  that  this  business  glances 
with  a  malign  aspect  on  my  character  as  an  officer;  but,  as 
I  am  really  innocent  in  the  affair,  and  as  the  gentleman  is 
known  to  be  an  illicit  dealer,  and'  particularly  as  this  is  the 
single  instance  of  the  least  shadow  of  carelessness  or  im- 
propriety in  my  conduct  as  an  officer,  I  shall  be  peculiarly 
unfortunate  if  my  character  shall  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  dark 
manoeuvres  of  a  smuggler.' — This  of  itself  affords  more 
than  a  presumption  of  his  attention  to  business,  as  it  can- 
not be  supposed  he  would  have  written  in  such  a  style  to 
me,  but  from  the  impulse  of  a  conscious  rectitude  in  this 
department  of  his  duty.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  near  the 
latter  end  of  his  days  that  there  was  any  falling  off  in  this 
respect ;  and  this  was  amply  accounted  for  in  the  pressure 
of  disease  and  accumulating  infirmities.  I  will  further 
avow,  that  I  never  saw  him,  which  was  very  frequently 
while  he  lived  at  Ellisland,  and  still  more  so,  almost  every 
day,  after  .he  removed  to  Dumfries,  but  in  hours  of  business 
he  was  quite  himself,  and  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office  ;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  drink  by  himself, 

or  seen  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  liquor  in  a  forenoon 

I  have  seen  Burns  in  all  his  various  phases,  in  his  convivial 
moments,  in  his  sober  moods,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  ;  indeed,  I  believe  I  saw  more  of  him  than  any  other 
individual  had  occasion  to  see,  after  he  became  an  Excise 
officer,  and  I  never  beheld  anything  like  the  gross  enormities 
with  which  he  is  now  charged.  That  when  set  down  in  an 
evening  with  a  few  friends  whom  he  liked,  he  was  apt  to 
prolong  the  social  hour  beyond  the  bounds  which  prudence 
would  dictate,  is  unquestionable;  but  in  his  family,  I  will 
5  R 
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venture  to  say,  he  was  never  seen  otherwise  than  attentive 
and  affectionate  to  a  high  degree."* 

Now  I  account  this  evidence  not  to  be  refuted,  and  this 
I  take  to  be  precisely  the  case  as  it  stood  with  Burns.  But 
was  this  the  least  like  the  case  of  a  habitual  drunkard  ?  was 
this  like  a  man  continually  stimulated  by  alcohol?  Non- 
sense! Burns  was  no  more  a  drunkard  than  I  am  ;  nay,  I 
could  take  a  bet  that,  on  an  average,  I  drink  double  of 
what  he  did  ;  and  yet  I  am  acknowledged,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  as  a  most  temperate  and  cautious  man  :  and 
so  I  am.  I  appeal  to  the  chief  of  M'Leod,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  and  my  Lord  Saltoun.  Now,  why  I  should  be 
allowed  to  drink  twice  as  much  as  Burns,  and  be  accounted 
a  temperate  man ;  nay,  a  model  to  walk  by  in  drinking ; 
and  he  should,  for  taking  a  random  bouse,  be  accounted 
drunkard,  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend. 

The  fact  is,  that  those  who  accuse  Burns  of  drunkenness, 
know  nothing  about  the  history  of  drunkenness  in  Scotland 
at  all.  Let  them,  then,  look  at  the  character  of  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  in  one  age,  and  of  high  jinks  in  another  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  he  will  find  the  epitome  of  drinking 
•in  those  ages  drawn  to  the  very  life.  About  the  beginni 
of  the  last  century,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  that, 
drinking,  among  the  nobility  and  first-rate  gentry  of  Scot- 
land, was  carried  to  a  very  great  height.  The  late  Provost 
Creech  of  Edinburgh  had  many  good  stories  illustrative  of 
that  age,  but  which  I  remember  so  imperfectly  I  dare  hardly 
venture  to  tell  any  of  them.  There  was  one  Angus-snire 
laird  went  to  visit  another.  The  visitor  was  the  laird  of 
Balnamoon,  commonly  called  Bonnymoon ;  he  would  drink 
nothing  but  claret :  so  his  friend  George  made  up  a  great 
number  of  bottles  of  half-brandy  and  half-claret,  knowing 
that  the  laird  would  stick  to  his  number.  He  did  so,  and 
commended  the  wine  greatly  ;  but  sat  on  with  his  friend 
three  days  and  two  nights  without  perceiving  it,  all  the 

*  Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns,  pp.  339,  340. 
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time  in  the  highest  glee.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
Bonnymoon  failed,  grew  pale,  and  sunk  back  on  his  chair. 
"  Come,  laird,  fill  your  glass  ;  this  will  never  do."  "  O, — 
George, — I  can — do — no  more — for  you."  "  Then  you 
had  better  go  to  bed."  "  O,  no ! — I  never  sleep — from — 
home.  Never — stay  from  home  a — night : — njever !"  So 
off  went  the  laird  with  his  servant  behind  him,  both  on 
capital  horses.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and,  in 
riding  over  a  waste,  off  went  the  laird's  hat.  John  galloped 
after  it,  and  seized  it  leaning  on  a  furze  bush.  "  John,  this 
is  not  my  hat  at  all ;  go  and  look  for  the  right  one."  "  There 
is  very  little  wale  o'  cockit  hats  here  the  night,  your  hon- 
our." "  I  say,  John,  this  is  not  my  hat.  It  would  hold  two 

heads  like  mine.     I'll  be but  it  has  taken  the  wig  away 

with  it."  After  long  groping,  John  got  the  wig  on  another 
furze  bush,  and  handed  it  to  his  master.  "John,  this  is 
not  my  wig  ;  just  look  at  it :  this  is  not  my  wig  at  all :" — 
(he  had  put  it  on  with  the  wrong  side  foremost.)  "  Ah  -! 
guid  faith,  your  honour,  if  there's  little  wale  o'  hats,  there's 
nae  wale  o'  wigs  at  a',  here,  the  night."  They  rode  on, 
and  on  coming  to  the  North  Esk,  the  laird's  horse  dashed 
down  his  head  to  drink,  and  off  went  the  laird,  head  fore- 
most, into  the  river,  with  a  prodigious  plunge.  He  soon, 
however,  set  up  his  head.  "John,  what  was  that?"  "  I 
dinna  ken.  I  thought  it  had  been  your  honour."  "John, 
I  dinna  understand  this."  "Get  up,  your  honour,  you'll 
maybe  understand  it  by  and  by." 

Thus,  from  the  nobility  it  descended  to  the  lawyers,  and 
,all  the  secondary  gentry  ;  and  exactly  at  the  time  that 
Burns  lived  in  Nithsdale,  when  the  yeomanry  were  em- 
bodied as  gentlemen  volunteers,  the  hard-drinking  began 
among  the  farmers,  to  an  extent,  which,  even  at  this  day, 
can  hardly  gain  credit.  Burns  being  a  volunteer  himself, 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  company  of  this  jovial  class, 
.and  I  know  myself,  the  man  who  would  not  take  his  glass 
at  that  period,  was  despised,  and  never  invited  to  social 
.parties.  Hard-drinking  was  at  that  period  the  order  of  the 
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day.  A  party  of  farmers  never  met  without  getting  glo- 
riously drunk.  I  have  known  instances,  and  I  can  prove 
it,  of  a  club  of  fanners,  meeting  on  the  evening  of  a  market- 
day,  on  the  west  border,  and  on  parting  that  night  eight 
nights,  several  of  them  never  knew  but  it  was  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  they  met.  I  knew  all  these  even  person- 
ally, and  no  man  ever  thought  of  denominating  them  drunk- 
ards. Poor  unhappy  Burns !  he  was  any  thing  but  a  habi- 
tual drunkard,  though,  in  his  hours  of  hilarity,  he  had  not 
the  power  of  stopping  in  time. 

He  is,  furthermore,  accused  of  keeping  low  company. 
Low  company !  I  have  always  wondered  what  these  gra- 
tuitous biographers  meant  by  that  term.  Do  they  mean 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  ?  It  sets  them  well,  indeed,  to 
characterize  us  by  such  terms.  Now,  I  never  heard  that 
Burns  held  any  intercourse  with  any  class  below  that. 
Burns  was  a  native  of  the  cot  himself.  His  station  in  life 
never  raised  him  much  above  that  class  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  shame  for  him  to  have  cast  them  off,  and  looked 
down  upon  them.  But  his  was  not  the  spirit  to  do  so  ;  he 
knew  their  inherent  qualities  too  well,  and  prized  them  too 
highly,  to  regard  them  as  low  company. 

Besides,  a  poet  does  not  belong  to  any  class  of  society. 
He  is  the  child  of  nature ;  a  free  denizen  of  the  realm  of 
his  people,  and  all  classes  have  the  same  equal  claims  upon 
him.  I  must  identify  myself  with  Burns  here  for  his  justi- 
fication. I,  like  him,  was  a  son  of  the  lowly  cot,  and 
among  the  shepherds  and  cottagers  I  am  happy  to  this  day- 
I  visit  them,  sing  with  them,  tell  story  about  with  them, 
and  drink  with  them  at  sheep-markets  and  on  fair-days. 
If  my  biographer  should  term  this  keeping  low  company, 
they  know  little  about  it.  Again,  in  the  society  of  farmers, 
I  am  one  of  them  ;  we  are  all  as  brothers  ;  and  among  the 
first  nobility  of  the  land  I  am  equally  at  my  ease :  so  that 
really  I  feel  I  belong  exclusively  to  no  one  class  of  society. 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  communication 
of  my  friend  Gray,  first  sent  me  for  '  The  Spy,'  on  the  20th 
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of  July,  1811  : — "  Even  in  his  boyhood,"  says  that  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  poet,  "  Burns  felt  within  him 
the  inspiration  of  a  rich  fancy.  He  was  constantly  receiving 
vivid  impressions,  and  storing  up  in  his  mind  beautiful  and 
original  ideas,  which,  ere  long,  he  poured  forth,  adorned 
by  all  the  graces  of  polished  diction  and  mellifluous  num- 
bers. From  an  obscure  station  he  burst  upon  mankind 
with  the  splendour  of  the  morning  sun.  He  astonished 
them  by  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  lofty  flights  of  his  imagination.  He  melted  them 
into  tears  by  powerful  and  unaffected  pathos, — delighted 
them  by  the  fairest  portraits  of  moral  beauty  and  external 
nature.  He  convulsed  them  with  laughter  by  the  poignancy 
of  his  satire  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  humour.  He 
displayed,  in  his  common  conversation,  the  ardour  and 
rapidity  of  Demosthenes,  combined  with  the  exuberant 
fancy,  and  the  copious  flow,  of  the  elegant  and  appropriate 
language  of  Cicero  or  Burke.  In  more  favourable  circum- 
stances he  might  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  listen- 
ing senates,  and  influenced  their  decisions.  From  one  end 
of  his  native  country  to  the  other,  he  heard  himself  hailed 
as  a  man  of  superlative  genius.  His  countrymen, — the 
most  distinguished  by  rank,  fortune,  and  literary  eminence, 
— were  proud  of  his  acquaintance,  and  publicly  declared 
themselves  his  patrons. 

"  Meanwhile  envy, — the  constant  attendant  on  transcend- 
ent merit, — was  secretly  digging  the  mine  that  should,  ere 
long,  be  opened  for  his  destruction.  Enemies  rose  on  every 
side  to  attack  him  with  the  poisoned  shafts  of  slander,  mag- 
nifying his  slightest  faults  into  gross  vices,  and  even  held 
his  virtues  up  to  public  ridicule.  They  represented  his 
strong  and  manly  independence  of  character,  his  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  and  his  universal  philanthropy,  as  nothing 
but  fanfaronade.  They  watched  all  his  actions  with  jaun- 
diced eye,  and  tried  to  turn  to  his  disadvantage  sentiments, 
in  themselves  the  most  harmless,  uttered  in  the  unguarded 
moment  of  social  intercourse  ;  and  stigmatized  him  as  an 
R  3 
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enemy  to  the  constitution  of  bis  country,  merely  becau 
he  disdained  to  make  himself  the  hireling  of  men  in  power 

"  They  persecuted  him  with  a  rancour  that  aimed  at 
thing  short  of  his  ruin.     Devoid  of  the  common  feelings 
humanity,  they  endeavoured  by  slanders,  calumnies,  and 
misrepresentations,  to  rob  him  of  a  scanty  income,  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  a  numerous  family  of  infant 
children,  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  enth 
siastic  and  generous  nature.     Yes,  they  tried  to  cast  hi 
out  on  the  wide  world,  in  a  state  of  absolute  want,  till  t 
cruelty  of  mankind,  degradation,  and  poverty,  should  brea 
his  manly  heart,  and  crush  him  prematurely  into  the  tomb: 

Now,  brother  Gray,  this  is  really  dreadful.     Our  armi 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders,  but  nothing  to  this.     But  this 
is  nothing  to  what's  coming. 

"  No !  this  is  no  ideal  case  ;  and  what  is  worse  than  this, 
calumny  has,  with  unwearied  rigour,  pursued  him  even  be- 
yond the  grave.  While  the  divine  tones  of  his  lyre  were 
listened  to  with  rapture  and  delight,  the  author  was  per- 
mitted to  perish  unpitied  and  unheard ;  and  no  one  was 
found  to  administer  that  relief  which  might  have  prolonged 
the  life  of  the  greatest  ornament  of  his  country.  And, 
behold,  after  death,  a  combination  arises  to  depress  him 
beneath  the  common  standard  of  moral  virtue,  whom  a 
agree  in  exalting  far  above  the  common  standard  of  in 
lectual  excellence.  The  man,  from  whose  tongue  t 
poison  of  slander  never  flowed, — who  was  ever  ready 
cast  the  veil  of  charity  over  the  failings  of  a  brother, — 
aid  him  in  distress, — and  to  grant  to  kindred  genius  the 
due  meed  of  praise, — is  branded  with  meanness  and  crimes 
which  his  erect  and  manly  soul  abhorred,  and  represented 
as  the  disgrace  of  his  kind.  But  gigantic  genius  was  alone 
his  crime.  His  unbending  integrity  is  a  satire  on  men  of 
feeble  and  selfish  minds,  whose  opinions  are  taken  up  or 
laid  aside  as  convenience  or  interest  may  prompt. 

"  Every  story  to  his  disadvantage,  every  malevolent  tale, 
is  now  collected  with  a  malignant  industry  which  galls  the 
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generous  heart  to  contemplate ;  while  every  instance  of 
generosity, — of  strong  arid  manly  independence, — every 
exertion  of  virtue  which  raises  a  man  above  the  herd  of 
mankind, — is  carefully  suppressed. 

"  He  is  represented  as  brutified  and  debased  by  vice ;  but 
I  knew  him  well,  and  have  often  been  with  him  in  his 
scenes  of  merriment,  passing  with  him  the  social  hour;  and 
I  aver,  that  he  never  was  the  low  degraded  wretch  which 
his  enemies  have  represented  him  to  be, — whose  creed  on 
the  subject  has  been  adopted  from  hearsay  reports  of  the 
malicious.  They  themselves  knew  nothing  about  the  in- 
herent qualities  of  the  man.  I  have  been  delighted  by  the 
constant  flashes  of  a  brilliant  wit,  playful  or  caustic  as  the 
occasion  required  ;  but  never  disgusted  by  any  thing  coarse, 
vicious,  or  vulgar.  I  have  not  unfrequently  enjoyed  with 
him  the  morning  walk, — saw  him  clear  and  unclouded, — 
was  astonished  by  the  extent  and  promptitude  of  his  in- 
formation,— by  his  keen  inspection  into  human  character, 
— by  the  natural,  warm,  and  energetic  glow  of  his  elo- 
quence,— and  by  the  daring  flights  of  his  imagination.  I 
have  often  seen  him  portray  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  every  thing  fair,  great,  or  sublime, 
in  human  character  or  nature  at  large ;  and  alongst  with 
those,  I  ever  heard  him  the  zealous  advocate  of  humanity, 
religion,  virtue,  and  freedom.  On  these  occasions  I  have 
heard  him  quote  the  English  poets,  from  Shakspeare  down 
to  Cowper;  while  their  finest  passages  seemed  to  acquire 
new  beauty  from  his  energetic  recitation.  His  countenance 
on  these  occasions  would  brighten,  and  his  large  dark  eyes 
would  sparkle  with  delight.  At  other  times  he  would  roll 
them  over  the  purple  tints  of  the  morning  sky,  or  the  varied 
beauties  of  a  fine  landscape  ;  while  he  would  burst  out  into 
glowing  descriptions,  or  enthusiastic  strains  of  adoration, 
worthy  of  the  royal  Hebrew  bard. 

"  Often,  too,  have  I  seen  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family,  superintending  the  education  of  a  son, — explaining 
to  his  boy  the  beauties  of  the  English  poets,  or  pouring  on 
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his  soul  a  love  of  the  great  and  sublime  in  character,  as 
they  exist  in  the  immortal  pages  of  Gibbon,  Hume,  or 
Robertson  •;  yet  all  this  happened  in  the  days  of  the  poet's 
degradation.  Are  these  like  the  sentiments, — this  like  the 
conversation  or  tone  of  mind  of  a  man  brutified  and  de- 
based by  vice?  No,  no;  the  poet,  like  other  men,  had 
frailties  which  led  him  occasionally  into  deviations  from  that 
path  which  his  own  mind  told  him  he  ought  to  tread.  He 
was  sometimes  the  sport  of  ardent  and  impetuous  passio 
of  passions  wild  and  strong,  which  too  often  accompany  high 
genius  ;  but  his  heart  was  still  pure  and  incorrupted,  and 
to  counterbalance  his  failings  he  possessed  many  splendid 
virtues.  All  that  I  crave  for  him  now  is  justice;  for  why  of 
such  a  man  should  we  set  down  aught  in  malice  ?  Let  his 
virtues  and  vices  be  fairly  balanced,  and  let  him  be  acquit- 
ted or  condemned  as  the  scale  shall  preponderate.  This  is 
due  to  the  most  profligate  of  mankind, — to  the  tyrant  who 
has  trampled  under  foot  the  rights  of  nations ;  and  shall  it  be 
denied  to  him,  whose  sweet  delineations  of  piety  and  virtue 
are  destined  to  delight  and  improve  future  ages,  and  prove 
that  these  feelings  were  the  habitual  inmates  of  his  soul. 
But  as  the  poet  was  a  prodigy  of  genius,  so  his  enemies  are 
now  trying  to  make  him  out  a  prodigy  of  vice.  Slander  is 
added  to  slander,  and  falsehood  to  falsehood,  till  such  a  pic- 
ture is  drawn  of  the  immortal  bard,  as  not  in  one  feature 
to  resemble  the  original.  This  is  an  unprecedented  pro- 
ceeding,— what  question  of  property  or  right  was  ever  de- 
cided on  the  evidence  of  hearsay  report  ?  And  shall  the  son 
of  genius,  the  man  whose  sublimity  of  soul  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  men  and  angels  ;  shall  he,  I  say,  be 
thus  filched  of  his  good  name,  and  that  too,  when  his  elo- 
quence can  no  more  be  exerted  in  his  own  defence?  But 
these  calumnies  against  the  memory  of  my  friend  and  most 
admired  poet,  I  will  repel  till  the  day  of  my  death  ;  and 
truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  the  calumnies  will  be  re- 
membered only  to  the  disgrace  of  their  inventors." 

Honest  Gray, — though  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
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aggerated  portrait  of  the  life  and  manners  of  Burns,  it 
manifests  in  the  most  glowing  colours  the  ardent  and 
affectionate  heart  of  the  writer.  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
for  the  whole  of  the  letter  was  originally  written  to  me, 
that  Burns  was  accused  of  being  a  bad  husband,  and  defends 
him  with  his  accustomed  vehemence.  Now,  begging  Mr 
Gray's  pardon,  I  think  that  there  he  is  begging  the  question ; 
for  among  all  Burns's  worst  revilers,  I  never  heard  him  call- 
ed a  bad  or  harsh  husband.  Though  literary  men  are 
naturally  subjected  to  more  caprice  of  temper  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  yet  the  heart  of  Burns  was  incapable  of 
using  a  woman  harshly,  and  that  woman  the  mother  of  his 
children,  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  Mrs  Burns's  fond- 
ness and  affection  both  for  the  man  and  his  memory,  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  any  such  censure,  if  any  such  ever 
existed,  which  I  do  not  believe.  When  talking  to  her 
about  Burns  once  in  Edinburgh,  she  said  these  emphatic 
words  to  Mrs  Gray  and  me :  "  Na,  na,  poor  fellow ;  his 
complaints  were  a'  of  himsel !  He  never  complained  either 
of  the  bairns  or  me.  He  never  said  a  misbehadden  word 
to  me  a'  the  days  o'  his  life."  There  at  least  our  poet 
stands  untainted,  as  well  as  in  his  wonderful  economy  and 
independence. 

As  this  is  now  the  seventh  narrative  that  has  been  given 
to  the  world,  of  this  extraordinary  man's  life,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  I  can  produce  any  thing  new,  farther  than  I 
have  done,  except  by  some  general  remarks.  But  there 
was  an  article  written  five  years  ago,  by  the  ingenious  Tom 
Carlisle,  which  has  so  much  good  feeling,  potent  reasoning, 
and  general  common  sense  in  it,  that  since  ever  I  saw  it,  I 
have  conceived  that  no  edition  of  Burns  ought  ever  again 
to  be  presented  to  the  world,  without  some  extracts  from 
that  admirable  essay.  It  is  true  it  is  too  general,  and  'tis  a 
pity  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  kind 
heart,  and  a  studious  and  polished  mind.  With  this  then  I 
shall  wind  up  the  life  of  Burns  ;  on  his  poetry  I  shall 
make  individual  remarks  as  I  proceed. 
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"  The  character  of  Burns,  indeed,  is  a  theme  that  cann( 
easily  become  either  trite  or  exhausted,  and  will  probablj 
gain,  rather  than  lose,  in  its  dimensions,  by  the  distance 
which  it  is  removed  by  time.     It  has  been  said  that  no  mi 
is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  this  is  probably  true,  but  th 
fault  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  the  valet's,  as  the  hero's  ;  fc 
it  is  certain,  that  to  the  vulgar  eye,  few  things  are  wonder 
ful  that  are  not  distant.     It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  th< 
man  which  we  see,  the  mere  man  toiling  on  at  our  side 
through  the  poor  jostlings  of  existence,  can   possibly 
made  of  finer  clay  than  ourselves.     It  is  then  certain,  tlu 
until  all  the  companions  of  Burns's  pilgrimage  are  gone, — til 
all  of  whom  he  wrote,  and  with  whom  he  associated,  slu 
have  become  invisible  in  the  darkness  of  the  past, — or  remaii 
only  visible,  by  light  borrowed  from  his  juxtaposition, 
will  be  difficult  to  measure  him  by  any  true  standard, 
to  estimate  what  he  really  was,  and  did,  in  the  eighteentl 
century,  for  his  country  and  the  world.     It  will  indeed  b( 
difficult,  but  still  a  fair  problem  for  future  historians,  am 
repeated  attempts  will  give  as  repeated  approximations 
for  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  the  problem  of  Burns's  biogra- 
phy has  not  yet  been  adequately  solved.     This  is  not  fo 
lack  of  local  facts  or  documents,  though  of  these  we  ai 
at  every  step  forward,  receiving  some  fresh  accessions  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  limited  and  imperfect  application  of  them  to  the 
great  end  of  biography.     This  notion  may  appear  extrav* 
gant ;  but  if  an  individual  is  really  of  consequence  enougl 
to  have  his  life  and  character  recorded  for  public  remer 
brance,  surely  the  public  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  all  th 
inward  springs  arrd  relations  of  his  character.     How  did  the 
world  and  man's  life,  from  his  particular  position,  repre- 
sent themselves  to  his  mind  ?     How  did  co-existing  circur 
stances  modify  him  from  without,  and  these  from  within 
With  what  endeavours,  and  with  what  efficacy,  rule  ove 
them  ;  and  with  what  resistance,  and  what  suffering  sink 
under  them  ?     In  one  word,  what,  and  how,  produced,  was 
the  effect  of  society  on  him  ?     What,  and  how  produce 
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was  his  effect  on  society  ?  He  who  should  answer  these 
questions,  in  regard  to  any  individual,  would  furnish  a 
model  of  perfection  for  biography. 

"  Few  individuals,  indeed,  can  deserve  such  a  study  ;  and 
many  lives  will  be  written,  and,  for  the  gratification  of  in- 
nocent curiosity,  ought  to  be  written,  and  read,  and  for- 
gotten, which  are  not,  in  this  sense,  biographies.  But 
Burns  is  one  of  those  few  individuals,  and  such  a  study, 
with  such  a  result,  he  has  not  yet  obtained.  The  contri- 
butions which  follow  can  be  but  scanty  and  feeble,  but  they 
are  offered  with  good  will,  and  hopes  that  they  will  meet 
with  acceptance  from  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

"  Burns  first  came  upon  the  world  as  a  prodigy,  and  was, 
in  that  character,  entertained  by  it,  in  the  usual  fashion, 
with  loud,  vague,  tumultuous  wonder,  speedily  subsiding 
into  censure  and  neglect,  till  his  early  and  most  mournful 
death  again  awakened  an  enthusiasm  for  him,  which, 
especially  as  there  was  now  nothing  to  be  done,  and  much 
to  be  spoken,  has  prolonged  itself  to  our  times.  It  is  true, 
the  '  nine  days'  have  elapsed  long  ago,  and  the  very  con- 
tinuance of  this  clamour  proves  that  Burns  was  no  .com- 
mon wonder.  Accordingly,  even  in  sober  judgments,  where, 
as  years  passed  by,  he  has  come  to  rest  more  exclusively  on 
his  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  may  now  be  well  nigh  shorn 
of  that  casual  radiance ;  he  appears  not  only  as  a  true 
British  Poet,  but  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  British 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Let  it  not  be  objected, 
that  he  did  little.  He  did  much,  if  we  consider  where  and 
how.  If  the  work  performed  was  small,  we  must  remember 
that  he  had  his  very  materials  to  discover  ;  for  the  metal 
he  wrought  in,  lay  under  the  desert,  where  no  eye  but  his 
had  guessed  its  existence  :  and  it  may  almost  be  said  he  had, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  conduct  even  the  tools  for  fashioning 
it  ;  for  he  found  himself  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  without 
help,  without  instruction,  without  model,  or  with  models 
only  of  the  meanest  sort.  An  educated  man  stands,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal  and  magazine, 
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filled  with  all  the  weapons  and  engines  which  man's  skill 
has  been  able  to  devise  from  the  earliest  time  ;  and  he 
works  accordingly,  with  a  strength  borrowed  from  all  past 
ages.  How  different  is  his  state,  who  stands  on  the  outside  of 
that  storehouse,  and  feels  that  its  gates  must  be  stormed,  or 
remain  for  ever  shut  against  him.  His  means  are  the  com- 
monest, or  the  rudest.  The  mere  work  done,  is  no  measure 
of  his  strength.  A  dwarf  behind  his  steam  engine  may  re- 
move mountains ;  but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them  down  with 
the  pick-axe ;  and  he  must  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad 
with  his  arm. 

"  It  is  in  this  last  shape  that  Burns  presents  himself.  Born 
in  an  age  the  most  prosaic  Britain  had  yet  seen,  and  in  a 
condition  the  most  disadvantageous,  where  his  mind,  if  it 
accomplished  aught,  must  accomplish  it  under  the  continual 
pressure  of  bodily  toil, — nay,  of  penury,  and  desponding 
apprehension  of  the  worst  evils, — and  with  no  furtherance 
but  such  knowledge  as  dwells  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  and  the 
rhymes  of  a  Fergusson  or  Ramsay,  of  beauty,  he  sinks  not 
under  all  these  impediments.  Through  the  fogs  and  dark- 
ness of  that  obscure  region  his  eagle  eye  discerns  the  true 
relations  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  he  grows  into 
intellectual  strength  and  trains  himself  to  intellectual  ex- 
pertness.  Impelled  by  the  irrepressible  movement  of  his 
inward  spirit,  he  struggles  forward  into  the  general  view, 
and  with  haughty  modesty  lays  down  before  us,  as  the  fruit 
of  his  labour,  a  gift  which  time  has  now  pronounced  im- 
perishable. Add  to  all  this,  that  his  darksome,  drudging 
childhood  and  youth,  was  by  far  the  kindliest. era  of  his 
whole  life,  and  that  he  died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year ;  and 
then  ask  if  it  is  strange  that  his  poems  are  imperfect,  and 
of  small  extent, — or  that  his  genius  attained  no  mastery  in 
its  art  ?  Alas !  his  sun  shone  up  through  a  tropical  tor- 
nado, and  the  pale  shadow  of  death  eclipsed  it  at  noon.  | 
Shrouded  in  such  baleful  vapours,  the  genius  of  Burns  was  > 
never  seen  in  clear  azure  atmosphere,  enlightening  the  ! 
world;  but  some  beams  from  it  did  by  fits  burst  through,  j 
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and  it  tinted  those  clouds  with  rainbow  and  orient  colours, 
into  a  glory  and  stern  grandeur  which  men  silently  gazed 
on  with  wonder  and  tears. 

"But  it  is  exposition  that  is  required  here,  not  admiration  ; 
and  yet  to  avoid  some  tendency  to  that  side  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. No  man  can  write  about  Burns  without  loving  and 
pitying  him,  and  love  and  pity  are  prone  to  magnify.  True 
and  genial  as  his  poetry  must  appear,  it  is  not  chiefly  as  a 
poet,  but  as  a  man,  that  he  must  always  interest  and  affect 
society  most.  He  was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy  ; 
time  and  means  were  not  lent  him  for  this  ;  but  through  life 
he  enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of  the  deepest,  beginning,  like 
some  of  Shakspeare's,  rather  with  a  farce.  But  never  has 
the  world  witnessed  a  sadder  scene.  We  question  whether 
Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brawl  with  Sir  Hudson  Low,  and 
perish  on  his  rock,  amid  the  melancholy  main,  presented  to 
the  reflecting  mind  such  a  spectacle  of  pity  and  fear  as  did 
this  intrinsically  nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  greater  soul, 
wasting  itself  away  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  base  entangle- 
ments, which  coiled  closer  and  closer  around  him  till  death 
alone  opened  to  him  an  outlet.  Conquerors  are  a  race 
with  whom  the  world  could  well  dispense,  nor  can  the 
hardened  intellect,  the  unsympathizing  loftiness,  and  high 
but  selfish  enthusiasm  of  such  persons,  inspire  us  in  general 
with  any  affection ; — at  best  it  may  excite  amazement, — 
and  their  fall,  like  that  of  a  pyramid,  will  be  beheld  with  a 
certain  sadness  and  awe  :  but  a  true  poet, — a  man  in  whose 
heart  resides  some  effluence  of  wisdom, — some  tone  of '  the 
eternal  melodies,' — is  the  most  precious  gift  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  a  generation.  We  see  in  him  a  freer,  purer 
development  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  ourselves :  his  life 
is  a  rich  lesson  to  us,  and  we  mourn  his  death  as  that  of  a 
benefactor  who  loved  and  taught  us. 

"  Such  a  gift  had  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  bestowed  on  us 

in   Robert  Burns;  but,  with  queen-like  indifference,  she 

cast  it  from  her  hand  like  a  thing  of  no  moment,  and  it  was 

defaced  and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle  bauble,  before  we  re- 

5  s 
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cognised  it.  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  given  the  power 
of  making  man's  life  more  venerable  ;  but  that  of  wisely 
guiding  his  own  was  not  given.  Destiny,  or  rather  his  own 
faults  and  the  faults  of  others,  proved  too  hard  for  him  ; 
and  that  spirit  that  might  have  soared,  could  it  have  but 
walked,  soon  sank  to  the  dust, — its  glorious  faculties  trod- 
den under  foot  in  the  blossom, — and  died,  we  may  almost 
say,  without  ever  having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a 
soul !  so  full  of  inborn  riches, — of  love  to  all  living  and 
lifeless  things !  How  his  heart  flows  out  in  sympathy  over 
universal  nature,  and  in  her  bleakest  provinces  discerns  a 
beauty  and  a  meaning!  The  daisy  falls  not  unheeded 
under  his  ploughshare,  nor  the  ruined  nest  of  that  wee 
cow'ring  timorous  beastie,  cast  forth,  after  all  its  provident 
pains,  to  thole  the  sleety  dribble  and  cranreuch  cauld.  The 
hoary  visage  of  winter  delights  him  :  he  dwells,  with  a  sad 
and  oft-returning  fondness,  on  these  scenes  of  solemn  deso- 
lation ;  but  the  voice  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem 
to  his  ears.  He  loves  to  walk  in  the  sounding  woods  ;  for 
ic  raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  that  walketh  on  the  wings  of 
the  winds.  The  soul  of  a  true  poet  needs  but  to  be  struck, 
and  the  sound  it  yields  will  be  melody. 

rt  But,  observe  him  chiefly  as  he  mingles  with  his  brother 
men.  What  warm,  all-comprehending  feelings !  What 
trustful,  boundless  love !  What  generous  exaggeration  of 
the  beloved  object!  His  rustic  friend,  his  nut-brown 
maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and  homely,  but  a  hero  and  a 
queen  whom  he  prizes  as  the  paragons  of  the  earth.  The 
rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life  are  never  seen  by  him  in  any 
Arcadian  illusion  ;  but  still,  in  the  rude  construction,  in  the 
smoke  and  toil  of  a  too  harsh  reality,  are  still  lovely  to 
him.  Poverty  is  indeed  his  companion,  but  love  also  and 
courage.  The  simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  nobleness, 
that  dwell  under  the  straw  roof,  are  dear  and  venerable  to 
his  heart ;  and  thus,  over  the  lowest  provinces  of  man's 
existence,  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul,  and  they  rise, 
in  shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  brightened  into  a 
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beauty  which  other  eyes  discern  not  in  the  highest.  He 
has  a  just  self-consciousness  which  too  often  degenerates 
,into  pride, — yet  it  is  a  noble  pride,  not  for  offence  but  de- 
fence ;  no  cold  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and  social 
one.  The  peasant  bears  himself,  we  might  say,  like  a  king 
in  exile, — he  is  cast  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal 
to  the  highest, — yet  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may  be 
disputed  to  him.  The  forward  he  can  repel, — the  super- 
cilious he  can  subdue, — pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry 
are  of  no  avail  with  him :  there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye 
under  which  the  insolence  of  condescension  cannot  thrive. 
In  his  abasement,  in  his  extreme  need,  he  forgets  not  for 
a  moment  the  majesty  of  poetry  and  manhood;  and  yet, 
far  as  he  feels  himself  above  common  men,  he  wanders  not 
apart  from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in  their  interests;  nay, 
throws  himself  into  their  arms,  and,  as  it  were,  entreats 
them  to  love  him.  It  is  moving  to  see  how,  in  his  darkest 
despondency,  this  proud  being  still  seeks  relief  from  friend- 
ship, unbosoms  himself  often  to  the  unworthy,  and,  amid 
tears,  strains  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart  that  knows  only 
the  name  of  friendship.  And  yet  he  was  quick  to  learn  ; 
a  man  of  keen  vision,  before  whom  common  disguises 
afforded  no  concealment.  His  understanding  saw  through 
the  hollowness  of  accomplished  deceivers,  but  then  there 
was  a  generous  credulity  in  his  heart.  Thus  it  was  that 
our  poet  showed  himself  among  us,  with  a  soul  like  an 
jEolian  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as  it  passeth 
through  them,  changed  itself  into  articulate  melody  ;  and 
this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter  business 
than  quarrelling  with  smugglers  and  vintners, — computing 
excise  duties  upon  tallow,  and  gauging  ale  barrels.  In 
such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sorrowfully  wasted,  and  a 
hundred  years  may  pass  on  before  such  another  is  given  us 
to  waste. 

"  Burns,  in  the  course  of  ten  distracted  years,  has  left  us 
what  makes  up  five  respectable  volumes;  but  there  can  b^ 
no  doubt  that  these  are  only  a  poor  mutilated  fraction  of 
s  2 
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what  was  in  him,  brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius  that 
could  never  show  itself  complete, — that  wanted  indeed  all 
things  for  completeness, — culture,  leisure,  true  effort,  nay, 
even  length  of  life.  His  poems  are,  with  scarce  any  ex- 
ception, mere  occasional  effusions,  poured  forth  with  little 
premeditation, — expressing,  by  such  means  as  offered,  the 
passion,  opinion,  or  humour  of  the  hour.  Never,  in  one 
instance,  was  it  permitted  him  to  grapple  with  any  subject, 
with  the  full  collection  of  his  strength,  to  seize  and  mould 
it  in  the  concentrated  fire  of  genius.  To  try  by  the  strict 
rules  of  art  such  imperfect  fragments,  would  be  at  once 
unprofitable  and  unfair.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something 
in  these  poems  which  forbids  the  most  fastidious  student 
of  poetry  to  pass  them  by.  Some  sort  of  enduring  quality 
they  must  have  ;  for,  after  fifty  years  of  the  wildest  vicissi- 
tudes in  poetic  taste,  they  still  continue  to  be  read, — nay, 
to  be  more  and  more  eagerly  read, — and  more  and  more 
extensively  :  and  this,  not  only  by  literary  virtuosos,  and 
that  class  upon  whom  transitory  causes  operate  more 
strongly ;  but.  by  all  classes,  down  to  the  most  hard,  un- 
lettered, and  truly  natural  class,  who  read  but  little,  and 
especially  no  poetry,  except  because  they  find  pleasure  in 
it.  The  grounds  of  so  singular  and  wide  a  popularity, 
which  extends,  in  a  literal  sense.,  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage,  and  over  all  regions  where  our  language  is  known, 
are  well  worthy  of  inquiring  into.  After  every  just  deduc- 
tion, these  works  certainly  contain  some  rare  excellence, 
and  what  that  quality  is  deserves  some  consideration. 

"  In  one  word,  then,  it  is  the  truth  of  nature  that  is  in 
them.  Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  or  joys, — no  hollow, 
fantastic  sentimentalities, — no  wire-drawn  repinings,  either 
in  thought  or  feeling.  The  passion  that  is  traced  before 
us  has  glowed  in  a  living  heart.  The  opinion  he  utters 
has  risen  in  his  own  understanding,  and  been  a  light  to  his 
own  steps.  He  never  writes  from  hearsay,  but  from  sight 
and  experience  :  they  are  the  scenes  that  he  has  lived  and 
laboured  amidst  which  he  describes.  Those  scenes,  rude 
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and  humble  as  tliey  are,  have  kindled  beautiful  emotions 
in  his  soul, — noble  thoughts  and  definite  resolves, — and  he 
speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not  from  any  outward  call  of 
vanity  or  interest,  but  because  his  heart  is  too  full  to  be 
silent.  He  speaks  it,  too,  with  such  melody  and  modula- 
tion as  he  can,  and,  though  but  in  homely  rustic  jingle,  it 
is  his  own  and  genuine.  This  is  the  grand  secret  for  find- 
ing readers  and  retaining  them.  Let  him  who  would  move 
and  convince  others,  first  be  moved  and  convinced  himself. 
Horace's  rule,  Si  vis  me  fieri,  is  applicable  in  a  wider  sense 
than  the  literal  one.  Be  sincere,  if  you  would  be  believed. 
Let  a  man  but  speak  forth,  with  genuine  earnestness,  the 
thoughts,  the  emotions,  the  actual  condition  of  his  own 
heart,  and,  so  strangely  are  we  all  knit  together  by  the  tie 
of  sympathy,  that  other  men  will  give  heed  to  him.  In 
culture,  in  extent  of  view,  we  may  stand  above  the  speaker 
or  below  him  ;  but,  in  either  case,  his  words,  if  they  are 
earnest  and  sincere,  will  find  some  response  in  every  human 
bosom  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  casual  varieties  in  outward  rank, 
still,  '  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  does  the  heart  of 
man  to  man.' , 

"  This  may  appear  a  very  simple  principle,  and  one  which 
Burns  had  very  little  merit  in  discovering.  True  ;  the  dis- 
covery is  easy  enough,  but  the  practical  appliance  is  not  so 
easy  ;  for  it  is  indeed  the  fundamental  difficulty  that  all 
poets  have  to  strive  with,  and  which  scarcely  one  in  the 
hundred  ever  surmounts.  A  head  too  dull  to  discriminate 
the  true  from  the  false, — a  heart  too  dull  to  love  the  one 
at  all  risks,  and  to  hate  the  other  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions, are  alike  fatal  to  a  writer.  With  either,  or  rather, 
as  it  frequently  happens,  with  both  of  these  deficiencies, 
combine  a  love  of  distinction,  a  wish  to  be  original,  which 
generates  affectation,  the  bane  of  all  literature,  as  cant  is 
of  morals.  How  often  does  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
front  us  in  poetry  and  in  life !  Great  poets  themselves  are 
not  always  free  from  this  vice  ;  nay,  it  is  precisely  on  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  greatness  that  it  is  most  commonly  ingrafted. 
s  3 
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A  strong  effort  after  excellence  will  sometimes  exhaust  it- 
self on  a  mere  shadow  of  success,  instead  of  the  substance  ; 
and  he  who  has  much  to  unfold,  will  sometimes  unfold  it 
the  most  imperfectly. 

"  Byron,  for  instance,  was  no  common  man  ;  yet,  if  we 
examine  his  poetry  with  this  view,  we  shall  find  it  far  from 
faultless.  Generally  speaking,  we  will  say  it  is  not  true 
poetry.  It  is  poetry  of  the  imagination,  not  of  the  heart. 
He  entertains  us  with  strong  vulgar  liquors,  stimulating  to 
the  taste,  but  soon  terminating  in  dislike  or  nausea.  It  is 
not  from  the  pure  and  divine  fountain  of  the  soul  that  we 
drink  there.  His  Harolds  and  Giours  are  not  real  men, 
nor  even  poetically  consistent  and  conceivable  men.  All 
those  characters  of  his,  and  that  of  the  author  that  shines 
through  them,  are  manifestly  put  on  for  the  occasion.  They 
consist,  not  of  a  natural  or  possible  mode  of  being,  but  of 
something  intended  to  look  much  grander  than  nature. 
All  these  stormful  agonies,  that  volcanic  heroism,  super- 
human contempt,  and  moody  desperation,  with  so  much 
scowling,  and  teeth-gnashing,  and  other  sulphurous  humours, 
is  much  more  like  the  brawling  of  a  player  in  some  paltry 
tragedy  which  is  to  last  three  hours,  than  the  bearing  of  a 
man  in  the  business  of  life  which  is  to  last  threescore  and 
ten. 

"  Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  Don  Juan  is  the  only  thing 
approaching  to  a  sincere  work  that  he  ever  wrote, — the 
only  work  where  he  showed  himself  in  any  measure  as  he 
was,  and  even  seemed  so  intent  on  his  subject  as  for  mo- 
ments to  forget  himself;  yet  Byron  hated  this  vice,  and 
had  declared  formal  war  against  it  in  words  :  so  difficult  is 
it  for  the  strongest  to  reach  this  primary  attainment,  which 
might  seem  the  simplest  of  all,  merely  for  the  mind  to  read 
its  own  consciousness  without  mistakes,  without  errors, 
either  voluntary  or  wilful.  Now,  there  is  no  poet  of  the 
same  susceptibility  as  Burns.  He  comes  before  us  from 
the  first,  and  abides  with  us  to  the  last,  with  a  total  want 
of  all  affectation.  He  is  an  honest  man  and  an  honest 
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writer.  In  his  successes  and  his  failures, — in  his  greatness 
and  his  littleness, — he  is  ever  clear,  simple,  and  true, — and 
never  glitters  with  any  lustre,  but  that  which  is  purely  his 
own.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  virtues.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
root  of  all  other  virtues,  whether  literary  or  moral. 

"  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  mention,  that  this  allusion 
only  relates  to  the  poetry  of  Burns  ;  for  many  of  his  letters, 
and  other  fractions  of  prose  composition,  by  no  means  de- 
serve this  praise.  In  these  there  is  not  the  same  natural 
truth  of  style ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  not  only 
stiff,  but  strained  and  twisted.  A  certain  high-flown  in« 
flated  tone,  the  stilting  emphasis  of  which  contrasts  ill  with 
the  firmness  and  simplicity  even  of  his  most  rugged  and 
poor  verses.  But,  even  with  regard  to  these  letters,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  there  are  two  excuses  for  Burns.  The 
first  is  his  comparative  deficiency  of  language  ;  for,  though 
he  always  writes  with  singular  force,  yet  he  is  not  master 
of  English  prose  so  much  as  of  Scottish  verse  ;  that  is,  not 
master  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  vehemence  of 
his  matter.  These  letters  very  often  strike  the  reader  as 
the  effort  of  a  man  to  express  something  which  he  has  no 
organ  fit  for  expressing. 

"But  there  is  a  second  and  weightier  excuse  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiarity  of  Burns's  social  rank.  His  correspon- 
dents are  often  men  whose  relation  to  him  he  has  never 
accurately  ascertained,  whom,  therefore,  he  is  either  fore- 
arming himself  against,  or  else  unconsciously  flattering,  by 
adopting  the  style  which  he  thinks  will  please  them.  At 
all  events,  we  should  remember  that  these  faults,  even  in 
his  letters,  are  not  the  rule  but  the  exception.  Whenever 
he  writes,  as  one  would  ever  wish  to  do,  to  trusted  friends, 
and  on  real  interests,  his  style  is  simple,  vigorous,  expres- 
sive, sometimes  even  beautiful.  His  letters  to  Mrs  Dunlop 
are  uniformly  excellent. 

"  His  poetry,  again,  has  another  peculiar  merit,  which 
displays  itself  in  his  perfect  indifference  as  to  subjects,  and 
the  power  he  has  of  making  all  subjects  interesting.  The 
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ordinary  poet,  like  the  ordinary  man,  is  for  ever  seeking,  in 
external  circumstances,  the  help  which  can  only  be  found 
in  himself.  In  what  is  familiar,  and  near  at  hand,  he  discerns 
no  form  nor  comeliness, — home  is  not  poetical,  but  prosaic 
to  him.  It  is  in  some  past,  distant,  conventional  world, 
that  he  looks  for  the  abodes  of  poetry.  Were  he  there, 
and  not  here,  it  might  be  well  with  him  ;  but  hence  our 
interminable  array  of  rose-coloured  novels,  and  iron-mailed 
epics,  with  their  locality  not  on  earth,  but  in  some  other 
sphere,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  our  natures  have  no- 
thing in  common.  Hence  our  virgins  of  the  sun  and  our 
knights  of  the  cross,  malicious  Saracens  in  turbans  and 
copper-coloured  chiefs  in  wampum, — and  so  many  other 
truculent  figures  from  the  heroic  times,  and  the  heroic 
climates,  who,  on  all  hands,  swarm  in  our  poetry.  Peace 
be  with  them  !  But  yet,  as  a  great  moralist  proposed 
preaching  to  the  men  of  this  country,  so  would  we  fain 
preach  a  sermon  to  the  poets  on  the  duty  of  staying  at 
home.  Let  them  be  assured  that  heroic  ages,  and  heroic 
climates,  can  do  little  for  them.  That  form  of  life  is  too 
different  from,  and  too  far  above,  our  own  to  have  any  at- 
tractions" for  us  ;  and  if  it  have  any,  they  must  be  of  the 
most  transient  sort.  For,  will  not  our  own  age  be  an 
ancient  one  some  time,  and  have  as  quaint  a  costume  to 
other  ages  as  former  ages  have  to  us  ?  Does  Homer  in- 
terest us  now  because  he  wrote  out  of  what  passed  in  his 
native  Greece,  and  two  centuries  before  he  was  born  ;  or 
because  he  wrote  of  what  passed  in  God's  world,  and  in 
the  heart  of  man,  which  is  the  same  after  thirty  centuries  ? 
Let  our  poets  look  to  this  ;  for  they  may  depend  on  this, 
that,  though  their  feeling  be  ever  so  much  finer,  truer,  and 
their  vision  keener  and  deeper  than  other  men,  they  have 
nothing  to  fear,  even  from  the  meanest  subject, — and  they 
have  nothing  to  hope,  but,  at  most,  an  ephemeral  favour 
from  the  highest. 

"  A  true  poet  can  never  have  far  to  seek  for  a  subject. 
The  elements  of  his  art  are  in  him  and  around  him  on 
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every  hand.  For  him  the  ideal  world  is  not  remote  from  the 
actual  one,  but  under  it  and  within  it ;  nay,  he  is  a  poet 
precisely  because  he  can  discern  it  there.  Wherever  there 
is  a  sky  above  him,  and  a  world  around  him,  the  poet  is  in 
his  place ;  for  there  is  his  existence  with  its  infinite  long- 
ings, yet  small  acquirements, — its  ever-thwarted,  ever-re- 
newed endeavours, — its  unspeakable  aspirations, — its  fears 
and  hopes,  that  wander  through  eternity, — and  all  the 
mystery  of  brightness  and  of  gloom  that  it  was  ever  made 
of,  in  any  age,  .or  in  any  clime,  since  man  began  to  live. 
Is  there  not  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy  in  every  death-bed, 
though  it  were  the  meanest  peasant's,  and  a  bed  of  heath? 
And  are  wooings  and  weddings  obsolete,  that  there  can  be 
comedy  no  longer  ?  or,  are  men  suddenly  grown  wise,  that 
laughter  must  no  more  shake  his  sides,  but  be  cheated  of 
his  farce?  Man's  nature  is  as  it  was,  and  ever  will  be. 
But  the  poet  must  have  an  eye  to  read  these  things,  and  a 
heart  to  understand  them,  or  they  come  to  him  and  pass 
from  him  in  vain.  If  he  has  not  a  gift  of  vision  into  human 
life  which  no  other  can  decipher,  then  he  is  no  poet,  and 
Delphi  itself  will  not  make  him  one. 

Now  in  this  respect,  Burns,  though  not  absolutely  a 
great  poet, — better  manifests  his  capability, — better  proves 
the  truth  of  his  genius,  than  if  he  had,  by  his  own  strength, 
kept  the  whole  Minerva  press  going  to  the  end  of  his  liter- 
ary course.  He  shows  himself  at  least  a  poet  of  nature's  own 
making ;  and  nature,  after  all,  is  still  the  grand  agent  in 
making  poets.  We  often  hear  of  this  and  the  other  ex- 
ternal condition,  being  requisite  for  the  existence  of  a  poet. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  certain  sort  of  training.  He  must  have 
studied  certain  things, — studied,  for  instance,  the  elder 
dramatists  ;  and  thus  learned  a  poetic  language,  as  if  poetry 
lay  in  the  tongue,  not  in  the  heart.  At  other  times  we 
are  told,  that  he  must  be  bred  in  a  certain  rank,  and  must 
be  on  a  confidential  footing  with  the  higher  classes  ;  be- 
cause, above  all  other  things,  he  must  see  the  world.  As 
to  seeing  the  world,  we  apprehend  this  will  cause  him  little 
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difficulty,  if  he  have  but  eyes  to  see  it  with.  Without  | 
eyes,  indeed,  the  task  might  be  hard ;  but,  happily,  everj 
poet  is  born  in  the  world,  and  sees  it  either  with,  or  agaii 
his  will,  every  day  and  every  hour  that  he  lives.  In  evei 
hut  and  hamlet  where  men  have  their  abode, — in  tt 
crowded  city,  and  the  splendid  saloon,  human  nature 
alike  ;— and  the  mysterious  workings  of  man's  heart, — tl 
true  light  and  the  inscrutable  darkness  of  his  destiny,  ai 
alike  manifested.  Human  nature,  then,  is  the  great  sch( 
of  poetry  ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  from  what  rank  or  j 
degree  the  view  is  taken  ;  for  do  not  the  elements  of  all 
human  vices,  and  all  human  virtues, — the  passions  at  once 
of  a  Borgia  and  a  Luther, — lie  written  in  stronger  or  fainter 
lines,  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  bosom  that 
has  practical,  honest,  self-examination  ?  Truly,  this  same 
world,  with  all  its  varied  hues  of  virtue  and  vice,  may  be  as 
clearly  seen  from  Mossgiel  or  Tarbolton,  as  ever  it  was 
brought  to  light  at  Crockford's,  or  even  in  the  Thuilleries 
itself. 

"  But  sometimes  still  harder  requisitions  are  laid  on  the 
poor  aspirant  to  poetry;  for  it  is  hinted  that  he  should 
have  been  born  two  centuries  ago,  inasmuch  as  poetry  soon 
after  that  date  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  became  no 
longer  attainable  by  men.  Nonsense  !  such  cobweb  specu- 
lations have  now  and  then  overhung  the  field  of  literature ; 
but  they  obstruct  not  the  growth  of  any  one  plant  there. 
The  Shakspeare,  or  the  Burns,  unconsciously,  and  merely 
as  he  walks  onward,  brushes  them  away.  In  human  cal- 
culation, every  genius  may  be  supposed  an  impossibility  till 
he  appear,  because,  though  we  see  the  material  ofwhk 
the  mind  is  composed,  we  cannot  perceive  what  the  worl 
man  is  to  frame  out  of  it.  It  is  not  the  material,  but  tl 
workman  that  is  wanting.  It  is  not  the  dark  place,  but  tl 
dim  eye.  A  Scottish  peasant's  life  was  the  rudest  ai 
meanest  of  all  lives,  till  Burns  became  a  poet  in  it,  and 
poet  of  it,  found  it  a  man's  life,  and  therefore  significai 
and  interesting  to  men.  A  thousand  battle-fields  remaii 
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unsung,  but  the  wounded  hare  has  not  perished  without  its 
memorial ; — a  balm  of  mercy  yet  breathes  on  us  from  its 
dumb  agonies,  because  a  poet  was  there !  Our  hallow- 
e'en  had  passed  and  repassed,  in  rude  awe  and  laughter, 
since  the  era  of  the  Druids ;  but  no  mind,  till  Burns,  dis- 
cerned in  it  all  the  materials  of  a  Scottish  idyl !  Neither  was 
the  Holy  fair  any  council  of  Trent  or  Roman  jubilee  ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy,  and  fun,  having 
been  propitious  to  him,  in  this  man's  hand  it  became  a 
poem,  instinct  with  satire,  and  genuine  with  comic  life. 
Let  the  true  poet  be  given,  and  let  him  be  placed  where  he 
will,  true  poetry  will  not  be  wanting. 

"  But  independently  of  this  essential  gift  of  true  poetic 
feeling,  there  is  a  certain  rugged,  sterling  worth,  pervades 
whatever  Burns  has  written.  A  virtue,  as  of  green  fields 
and  mountain  breezes,  dwells  in  his  poetry, — it  is  redolent  of 
natural  life,  arid  of  handy,  natural  men.  There  is  a  decisive 
strength  in  him,  and  yet  frequently  a  sweet  native  grace- 
fulness. He  is  tender,  and  he  is  vehement ;  yet  without 
constraint,  or  any  visible  effort.  He  melts  the  heart,  or 
inflames  it  with  a  power  which  seems  habitual. and  familiar 
to  him.  We  see  in  him  the  gentleness,  though  trembling 
pity,  of  a  woman,  with  the  deep  earnestness,  the  force  and 
passionate  ardour  of  the  hero.  Tears  lie  in  him,  and  con- 
suming fire,  as  lightning,  lurks  in  the  drops  of  the  summer 
cloud.  He  has  a  consonance  in  his  bosom,  for  every  note 
of  human  feeling  ;  the  high  and  the  low, — the  sad  and  the 
ludicrous, — the  mournful  and  the  joyful,  are  welcome  in 
their  turns,  to  his  all-conceiving  spirit.  And  then,  with 
what  a  prompt  and  eager  force  he  grasps  his  subject,  be  it 
what  it  may  !  How  he  fixes,  as  it  were,  the  full  image  of 
the  matter  in  his  eye,  full  and  clear  in  every  lineament,  and 
catches  the  real  type  and  essence  of  it,  among  a  thousand 
accidents  and  superficial  circumstances, — no  one  of  which 
misleads  him  !  If  there  is  aught  of  reason  or  truth  to  be 
discovered,  there  is  no  sophistry,  no  vain,  surface  logic  de- 
tains him  : — quick,  resolute,  unerring,  he  pierces  into  the 
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marrow  of  the  question,  and  speaks  his  verdict  with  an  em- 
phasis that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Is  it  of  description  ?  some 
visual  object  to  be  represented?  No  poet,  of  any  age  or 
nation,  is  more  graphic  than  Burns.  The  characteristic 
features  disclose  themselves  to  him  at  a  glance.  Three 
lines  from  his  hand,  and  we  have  a  likeness, — and  in  that 
rough  dialect,  in  that  rude,  often  awkward  metre,  so  clear 
and  definite  a  likeness,  that  it  seems  like  a  master  limner 
working  with  a  burnt  stick,  and  yet  the  burin  of  a  Retsch 
is  not  more  expressive  or  exact. 

"  This  clearness  of  sight  we  may  call  the  foundation  of  all 
talent ;  for,  in  fact,  unless  we  see  our  object,  how  shall  we 
know  how  to  place  or  prize  it  in  our  understanding,  our 
imagination,  or  our  affections ;  yet  it  is  not  in  itself,  perhaps, 
a  very  high  excellence,  but  capable  of  being  united  indif- 
ferently with  the  strongest,  or  with  ordinary  powers.  Homer 
surpasses  all  men  in  this  quality;  but  strangely  enough,  at 
no  great  distance  below  him,  are  Richardson  and  Defoe.  It 
belongs  in  truth  to  what  is  called  a  lively  mind,  and  gives  no 
sure  indication  of  the  higher  endowments  that  may  exist 
along  with  it.  In  all  the  three  cases  mentioned,  it  is  com- 
bined with  great  garrulity, — their  descriptions  are  detailed, 
ample,  and  tediously  exact.  Homer's  fire  bursts  through 
from  time  to  time  as  by  accident ;  but  Defoe  and  Richard- 
son have  no  fire,  only  a  clear  insight  into  the  goings  on  of 
nature.  Burns,  again,  is  not  more  distinguished  by  the 
clearness,  than  by  the  impetuous  force  of  his  conceptions, — of 
the  strength,  the  piercing  emphasis,  with  which  he  thought, 
his  emphasis  of  expression  may  give  a  humble,  but  the 
readiest  proof.  Who  ever  uttered  sharper  sayings  than  his  ? 
who  ever  uttered  words — words  more  memorable,  either  by 
their  burning  vehemence,  their  cool  vigour,  or  their  la- 
conic pith  !  A  single  phrase  depicts  a  whole  subject — a 
whole  scene.  Our  Scottish  forefathers,  he  says,  struggled 
forward  in  the  battle  field,  red-wat  shod,  giving  in  this 
one  term,  a  full  vision  of  horror  and  carnage,  perhaps  too 
frightfully  accurate  for  art.  In  fact,  one  of  the  leading 
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features  in  the  mind  of  Burns,  is  this  vigour  of  his  strictlj' 
intellectual  perceptions.  A  resolute  force  is  ever  visible 
in  his  judgments,  as  in  his  feelings  and  volitions  ;  and  this  is 
at  all  times  the  very  essence  of  a  truly  poetical  endowment. 
Poetry,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Keats,  where  the 
whole  consists  in  extreme  sensibility,  and  a  certain  vague, 
pervading  tunefulness  of  nature,  is  no  separate  faculty,  no 
organ  which  can  be  superadded  to  the  rest,  or  disjoined 
from  them,  but  rather  the  result  of  their  general  harmony 
and  completion.  The  feelings,  the  gifts  that  exist  in  a 
poet,  are  those  that  exist  with  more  or  less  development 
in  every  human  soul.  The  imagination  which  shudders  at 
the  hell  of  Dante,  is  the  same  faculty,  weaker  in  degree, 
which  called  that  picture  into  being.  How  does  the  poet 
speak  to  all  men  with  power,  but  by  being  still  a  more 
perfect  man  than  they?  Shakspeare,  for  instance,  has 
shown  in  the  planning  of  his  tragedies  and  comedies,  an  un- 
derstanding which  might  have  governed  states.  What 
Burns's  force  of  understanding  may  have  been,  we  have  less 
means  of  judging  ;  for  it  dwelt  among  the  humblest  objects, 
never  saw  philosophy,  and  never  rose  except  by  short  in- 
tervals, into  the  regions  of  great  or  high  development. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  abundant  indication  remaining  for  us 
in  his  works,  to  enable  us  to  discern  the  brawny  movements 
of  a  gigantic,  though  untutored  strength  ;  and  we  can  easily 
conceive  how,  in  conversation,  his  quick,  sure  insight  into 
men  and  things,  may  have  amazed  the  best  thinkers  of  his 
time  and  country. 

"  A  man  of  strong  understanding  is  generally  a  man  of 
strong  character, — neither  is  delicacy  in  the  one  kind  great- 
ly divided  from  delicacy  in  the  other.  No  one,  at  all 
events,  can  be  ignorant  that,  in  the  poetry  of  Burns,  keen- 
ness of  insight  keeps  pace  with  keenness  of  feeling, — that 
his  light  is  not  more  pervading  than  his  warmth.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  most  impassioned  temper,  with  passions  not 
only  strong  but  noble,  and  of  that  sort  from  which  great 
virtues  and  great  poems  take  their  rise.  There  is  a  rever- 
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ence,  a  love  toward  all  nature,  that  inspires  him, — that 
opens  his  eyes  to  her  beauty,  and  makes  him  eloqu'ent  in  her 
praise.     There  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  that  love 
furthers  knowledge  ;  but  above  all,  it  is  the  living  essenc 
of  that  knowledge  which  makes  the  poet,  the  first  princi{ 
of  the  existence,  increase,  and  energy  of  poetry  in  the 
Of  Burns's  fervid  affection, — his  generous,  all-embracii 
love, — there  remains  therefore  no  doubt,  it  being  the 
distinction  of  his  nature,  seen  equally  in  word  and  deed,  ii 
his  life  and  in  his  writings. 

"  It  were  easy  to  enumerate  examples  of  this  ;  for  we 
perceive  that  it  is  not  in  man  only,  but  all  that  environs 
him  in  the  material  and  moral  universe,  that  is  love  in  his 
sight.  The  hoary  hawthorn — the  troop  of  grey  plovers — 
the  solitary  curlew, — all  are  dear  to  him, — all  live  in  this 
earth  along  with  him,  and  to  all  he  is  knit  as  in  mysterious 
brotherhood.  How  touching  is  it,  for  instance,  amid  the 
gloom  of  personal  misery  that  broods  over  and  around 
him,  yet,  amid  the  storm,  he  thinks  of  '  the  cattle,  the  silly 
sheep,  and  the  wee  harmless  birdies!'  Yes;  the  tenant  of  the 
mean  and  lowly  hut  has  the  heart  to  pity  all  these*  This 
is  worth  a  whole  volume  of  homilies  on  mercy,  for  it  is  the 
voice  of  mercy  itself.  Burns  lives  in  sympathy,  and  feels 
that  nothing  that  has  existence  can  be  indifferent  to  him. 
He  even  pities  the  very  deil  without  knowing,  I  am  sure, 
that  my  uncle  Toby  had  been  beforehand  there  with  him. 
'  He  is  the  father  of  curses  and  lies,'  said  Dr  Slop,  '  and  is 
cursed  and  damned  already.'  *  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  A  poet  without  love,  were  a  physical  and 
metaphysical  impossibility. 

"  This  same  principle  of  love,  which  is  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  Burns,  often  manifests  itself  in  a  thinner  disguise, 
in  the  shape  of  humour.  Every  where  indeed,  in  his  sunny 
moods,  a  full  buoyant  flood  of  mirth  rolls  through  his 
mind, — he  rises  to  the  high,  and  stoops  to  the  low,  and 
brother  and  playmate  to  all  nature.  He  has  a  bold  am 
irresistible  faculty  of  caricature  ;  this  is  drollery  rather 
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humour.  A  much  tenderer  sportfulness  dwells  in  him  than 
this,  and  comes  forth  here  and  there  in  evanescent  and 
beautiful  touches,  as  in  his  address  to  the  mouse,  or  the 
farmer's  auld  mare,  or  in  poor  Mailie,  which  last  may  be 
reckoned  his  happiest  effort  of  this  kind.  In  these  pieces 
there  is  a  humour  as  fine  as  that  of  Sterne,  and  yet  altogether 
different,  original,  peculiar, — in  one  word,  the  humour  of 
Burns. 

"  Of  the  tenderness,  the  playful  pathos,  and  many  other 
kindred  qualities  of  Burns's  poetry,  a  great  deal  more  might 
be  written  ;  but  it  is  now  time  to  quit  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject,—for  to  speak  of  his  individual  writings  adequately,  and 
with  any  detail,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  single 
essay.  But,  as  already  hinted,  we  must  not  look  upon  any 
of  his  pieces  as,  in  strict  critical  language,  deserving  the 
name  of  poems.  They  are  rhymed  eloquence, — rhymed 
pathos — rhymed  sense  if  we  will,  yet  they  are  seldom 
essentially  melodious,  aerial,  or  truly  poetical.  Tarn  o'  Shan- 
ter  itself,  which  enjoys  such  a  high  degree  of  favour,  does 
not  appear,  does  not  at  all  appear,  to  come  under  this  last 
category.  It  is  not  so  much  a  poem,  as  a  piece  of  sparkling 
rhetoric.  The  heart  and  body  of  the  story  still  lies  hard 
and  dead.  He  has  not  gone  back,  much  less  carried  us 
back  into  that  dark,  earnest,  wondering  age,  when  the  tra- 
dition was  believed,  and  when  it  took  its  rise.  He  does 
not  attempt  by  any  new-modelling  of  his  supernatural  ware, 
to  strike  anew  that  deep,  mysterious  chord  of  human  nature 
which  once  responded  to  such  things,  and  which  lives  in  us 
too,  and  will  for  ever  live  and  vibrate,  though  in  silence,  or 
vibrating  with  far  other  notes,  and  to  far  different  issues. 
The  tale  is  certainly  all  externally  green  and  living ; 
yet,  on  looking  closer  into  it,  it  has  no  firm  growth,  but  is 
like  ivy  on  a  rock, — the  piece  does  not  properly  cohere. 
The  strange  chasm  that  yawns  in  our  incredulous  imagina- 
tions, between  the  Ayr  public-house  and  the  gate  of  Tophet, 
is  no  where  bridged  over ;  nay,  the  idea  of  such  a  bridge  is 
laughed  at ;  and  thus  the  tragedy  of  the  adventure  becomes 
T  2 
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a  mere  drunken  phantasmagoria,  painted  on  ale  vapours 
and  the  farce  alone  has  any  reality.  This  is  not  saying  tha 
Burns  should  have  made  more  of  the  tradition  ;  for, 
reality,  for  strictly  poetical  purposes,  not  much  was  to  b 
made  of  it.  Neither  are  we  blind  to  the  deep,  varied,  genia 
power  displayed  in  what  he  has  actually  accomplished  ;  bu 
we  find  far  more  Shakspearean  qualities,  as  those  of  Tarn 
o'Shanter  have  been  fondly  named,  in  many  of  his  othe 
pieces.  Nay,  we  incline  to  believe  that  this  latter  migh 
have  been  written,  all  but  as  well,  by  a  man,  who,  in  plac 
of  genius,  had  only  possessed  talent. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  strictly  poetical  of  all  his  poems  i 
'The  Jolly  Beggars:'  the  subject,  to  be  sure,  is  amongs 
the  lowest  in  nature  ;  but  it  only  the  more  shows  our  poet' 
gift  in  raising  it  into  the  domain  of  art.  To  our  minds  tin 
piece  is  thoroughly  compacted,  melted  together,  refined 
and  poured  forth  in  one  flood  of  true  liquid  harmony.  I 
is  light,  airy,  and  soft  of  movement,  yet  sharp  and  precise 
in  its  details.  Every  face  is  a  portrait.  That  'raucle 
Carlin,'  that '  wee  Apollo,'  that '  son  of  Mars,'  are  all  Scot 
tish,  yet  ideal.  The  scene  is  at  once  a  stream  and  the  verj 
rag-castle  of '  Poosie  Nancy.' 

*'  But,  further  ;  it  seems,  in  a  considerable  degree,  com- 
plete,— a  real  self-supported  whole, — which  is  the  highest 
merit  in  a  poem.  The  blanket  of  the  night  is  drawn  asun- 
der for  a  moment  :  in  full,  ruddy,  and  flaming  light,  these 
boisterous  tatterdemalions  are  seen  in  their  boisterous  revel 
for  the  strong  pulse  of  life  vindicates  its  right  to  gladness 
even  here,  and  when  the  curtain  closes,  we  prolong  the 
action  without  effort.  The  next  day,  as  the  last,  our  cairc 
and  our  balladmonger  are  singing  and  soldering.  Their 
brats  and  callets  are  hawking,  begging,  cheating ;  and  some 
other  night,  in  new  combinations,  they  will  wring  from  fate 
another  hour  of  wassail  and  good  cheer.  It  would  be 
strange,  doubtless,  to  call  this  the  best  of  the  writings  of 
Burns  :  we  mean  only  to  say,  that  it  seems  to  us  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind,  as  a  piece  of  poetical  composition, 
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strictly  so  called,  In  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  in  the  '  Beg- 
gar's bush,'  as  other  critics  have  already  remarked,  there  is 
nothing  which,  in  real  poetical  vigour,  equals  this  cantata  ; 
nothing,  as  we  think,  that  comes  within  many  degrees  of  it. 
"  But  by  far  the  most  finished,  complete,  and  truly  in- 
spired pieces  of  Burns,  are,  without  doubt,  to  be  found 
among  his  songs.  It  is  here,  that,  although  through  a  small 
aperture,  his  light  shines  with  the  least  obstruction  in  its 
highest  beauty  and  purest  sunny  clearness.  The  reason 
may  be,  that  song  is  a  brief  and  simple  species  of  composi- 
tion, and  requires  nothing  so  much  for  its  perfection  as 
genuine  poetic  feeling,  and  music  of  heart.  The  song  has 
its  rules  equally  with  the  tragedy, — rules  which,  in  most 
cases,  are  poorly  fulfilled,  and  in  many  cases  not  so  much 
as  felt.  We  might  write  a  long  essay  on  the  songs  of  Burns, 
which  we  reckon  by  far  the  best  which  Britain  has  yet  pro- 
duced ;  for,  indeed,  since  the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
know  not  that  by  any  other  hand  aught  truly  worth  atten- 
tion has  been  accomplished  in  this  department.  True  ;  we 
have  songs  enough  by  persons  of  quality.  We  have  tawdry, 
hollow,  wine-bred  madrigals.  Many  a  rhymed  speech,  in 
the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Ossorius,  the  Portugal 
bishop,  rich  in  sonorous  words,  and,  for  moral,  clashed,  per- 
haps, with  some  tint  of  sentimental  sensibility ;  all  which 
many  persons  cease  not  endeavouring  to  sing,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  we  fear  the  music  is  but  from  the  throat 
outwards,  or,  at  most,  far  enough  short  of  the  region  of  the 
soul,  not  in  which,  but  in  a  certain  inane  limbo  of  the  fancy, 
or  even  in  some  vaporous  debateable  land  on  the  outside 
of  the  nervous  system,  most  of  such  madrigals,  or  rhymed 
speeches,  seem  to  have  originated  : — alongst  with  the  songs 
of  Burns  we  must  not  name  these  things.  Independently 
of  the  clear,  manly,  and  heart-felt  sentiment  that  ever  per- 
vades his  poetry,  his  songs  are  honest,  in  another  point  ot 
view,  in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit.  They  do  not  affect  to 
be  set  to  music  ;  but  they  actually,  and  in  themselves,  are 
music.  They  have  received  their  life,  and  fashioned  them- 
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selves  together,  in  the  medium  of  harmony,  as  Venus  rose 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  story,  the  feeling,  is  not 
told  but  suggested  ;  not  said  or  spouted  in  rhetorical  com- 
pleteness and  coherence,  but  sung  in  fitful  gushes,  in  glow- 
ing tints,  in  fantastic  breaks, — in  warblings,  not  of  the  voice 
only,  but  of  the  whole  mind.  We  consider  this  to  be  the 
essence  of  a  song,  and  that  no  songs,  since  the  little  care- 
less catches,  and,  as  it  were,  drops  of  song,  which  Shak- 
speare  has  here  and  there  sprinkled  over  his  plays,  fulfil 
this  condition  in  nearly  the  same  degree  as  most  of  Burns's 
do.  Such  grace  and  truth  of  external  movement,  too,  pre- 
supposes, in  general,  a  corresponding  force  and  truth  of 
sentiment  and  inward  meaning.  The  songs  of  Burns  are 
not  more  perfect  in  the  former  quality  than  in  the  latter. 
With  what  tenderness  he  sings !  yet  with  what  vehemence 
and  entireness!  There  is  a  piercing  wail  in  his  sorrow, 
and  the  purest  rapture  in  his  joy  :  he  burns  with  the  stern- 
est ardour,  or  laughs  with  the  loudest  or  slyest  mirth  ;  and 
yet  he  is  sweet  and  soft, — '  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond 
lovers  meet,  and  soft  as  their  parting  tear.'  If  we  further 
take  into  account  the  immense  variety  of  his  subjects, — 
how,  from  the  loud,  flowing  revel  in  '  Willie  brewed  a  peck 
o'  Maut,'  to  the  still,  wrapt  enthusiasm  of  sadness  for 
'  Mary  in  Heaven,' — from  the  glad,  kind  greeting  of  *  Auld 
Langsyne,'  or  the  comic  archness  of '  Duncan  Gray,'  to  the 
fire-eyed  fury  of  '  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,' — he 
has  found  a  tone  and  words  for  every  mood  of  man's  heart. 
It  will  seem  a  small  praise  if  we  rank  him  as  the  first  of  all 
our  song  writers ;  for  we  know  not  where  to  find  one  wor- 
thy of  being  second  to  him.  It  is  on  his  songs,  as  we  be- 
lieve, that  his  chief  influence  as  an  author  will  be  found  to 
depend ;  nor,  if  our  Fletcher's  aphorism  be  true,  may  we 
account  this  a  small  influence.  '  Let  me  make  the  songs  of 
a  people,'  said  he,  *  and  you  shall  make  their  laws.'  Surely, 
if  ever  a  poet  might  have  equalled  himself  with  legislators, 
it  was  Burns.  His  songs  are  already  part  of  the  mother 
tongue,  not  only  of  Scotland,  but  of  Britain,  and  of  the 
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millions  that,  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  speak  a  British 
language.  In  hut  and  hall,  as  the  hearts  of  men  unfold 
themselves  in  the  joy  and  wo  of  existence,  the  name,  the 
voice  of  that  joy  or  wo,  is  the  name  and  voice  which  Burns 
has  given  them.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  no  British  man 
has  so  deeply  affected  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  so 
many  men  as  this  solitary  and  altogether  private  individual, 
with  means  apparently  the  humblest. 

"  Our  literature  grows  no  more  in  water,  but  in  mould, 
and  with  the  true  racy  virtues  of  the  soil  and  climate.  How 
much  of  this  change  may  be  due  to  Burns,  or  to  any  other 
individual,  it  might  be  difficult  to  estimate.  Direct  literary 
imitation  of  Burns  was  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  his  ex- 
ample, in  the  fearless  adoption  of  domestic  subjects,  could 
not  but  operate  from  afar ;  and  certainly  in  no  heart  did 
the  love  of  country  ever  burn  with  a  warmer  glow  than  in 
that  of  Burns.  A  tide  of  Scottish  prejudice, — as  he  mo- 
destly calls  this  deep  and  generous  feeling, — had  been 
poured  along  his  veins,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  boil  there 
till  the  floodgates  were  shut  in  everlasting  rest.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  he  could  have  done  so  little  for  his  country,  and 
yet  would  so  gladly  have  done  it,  one  small  province  stood 
open  for  him, — that  of  Scottish  song, — and  how  eagerly  he 
entered  it !  how  devotedly  he  laboured  there !  In  his  most 
toilsome  journeyings  this  object  never  quits  him, — it  is  the 
little  happy  valley  of  his  care-worn  heart.  In  the  gloom 
of  his  own  affliction,  he  eagerly  searches  after  some  lovely 
brother  of  the  muse,  and  rejoices  to  snatch  one  name  from 
the  oblivion  that  was  covering  it.  These  were  his  early 
feelings,  and  they  abode  with  him  to  the  end. 

"  But  to  leave  the  mere  literary  character  of  Burns, 
which  has  detained  us  too  long,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  life  he  led,  and  was  fated  to  lead,  among  his  fellow-men, 
is  more  interesting  and  more  instructive  than  any  of  his 
written  works.  These  poems  are  but  like  little  rhymed 
fragments,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  grand  unrhymed 
romance  of  his  earthly  existence  ;  and  it  is  only  when  in- 
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tercalated  in  this,  at  their  proper  places,  that  they  attain 
their  full  measure  of  significance:  and  this,  too,  alas!  was 
but  a  fragment.  The  plan  of  a  mighty  edifice  had  been 
sketched, — some  columns,  porticos,  firm  masses  of  building, 
stand  completed, — the  rest  more  or  less  clearly  indicated, — 
with  many  a  far-stretched  tendency,  which  only  studious 
and  friendly  eyes  can  now  trace  towards  the  purposed  ter- 
mination ;  for  the  work  is  broken  off  in  the  middle,  almost 
in  the  beginning,  and  rises  among  us  beautiful  and  sad, — 
at  once  unfinished  and  a  ruin.  If  charitable  judgment  was 
necessary  in  estimating  his  poems,  and  justice  required  that 
the  aim  and  the  manifest  power  to  fulfil  it  must  often  be 
accepted  for  the  fulfilment ;  much  more  is  this  the  case 
with  regard  to  his  life, — the  sum  and  result  of  all  his  en- 
deavours,— where  his  difficulties  came  upon  him,  not  in 
detail  only,  but  in  mass ;  and  so  much  has  been  left  un- 
accomplished, nay,  was  mistaken  and  altogether  marred : 
for,  on  a  cursory  view  of  his  life,  we  see  at  once  that  it 
consists  but  of  one  era,  and  that  the  earliest.  We  have 
not  youth,  manhood,  and  age, — but  youth  alone;  for,  to 
the  end,  we  discern  no  decisive  change  in  his  character. 
In  his  thirty-seventh  year  he  is  still,  as  it  were,  in  youth : 
with  all  that  resoluteness  of  judgment,  that  penetrating  in- 
sight, and  singular  maturity  of  intellectual  power,  exhibited 
in  his  writings,  he  never  attains  to  any  clearness  regarding 
himself.  To  the  last  he  never  ascertains  his  peculiar  aim, 
even  with  such  distinctness  as  is  common  among  ordinary 
men  ;  and,  therefore,  never  can  pursue  it  with  that  single- 
ness of  will  which  insures  success  and  contentment  to  such 
men. 

"  It  is  evident,  that,  to  the  last,  he  wavers  between  two 
purposes :  glorying  in  his  talent  as  a  true  poet,  he  yet  can- 
not consent  to  make  this  his  chief  and  sole  glory,  and  to 
follow  it  as  the  one  thing  needful,  through  poverty  and 
riches,  through  good  or  evil  report.  A  far  meaner  ambition 
still  cleaves  to  him.  He  must  dream  and  struggle  about  a 
rock  of  independence,  which,  natural  and  admirable  as  it 
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might  be,  was  still  but  a  warring  with  the  world  on  the 
comparatively  insignificant  ground  of  his  being  more  or  less 
supplied  with  money  than  others,  and  of  his  standing  at  a 
higher  or  lower  altitude  in  general  estimation  than  others. 
The  world  still  appears  to  him,  as  to  the  young,  in  bor- 
rowed colours.  He  expects  from  it  what  it  cannot  give  to 
any  man  ;  seeks  for  contentment,  not  within  himself,  in 
action  and  wise  effort,  but  from  without,  in  the  kindness 
of  circumstances, — in  love,  friendship,  honour,  pecuniary 
ease.  He  would  be  happy,  not  actively  and  in  himself; 
hut  passively,  and  from  some  ideal  cornucopia  of  enjoy- 
ments,— not  earned  by  his  own  labour,  but  showered  upon 
him  by  the  beneficence  of  destiny.  Thus,  like  a  young 
man,  he  cannot  steady  himself  for  any  fixed  or  systematic 
pursuit ;  but  swerves  to  and  fro,  between  passionate  hope 
and  remorseless  disappointment:  rushing  onward  with  a 
deep  tempestuous  force,  he  surmounts  or  breaks  asunder 
many  a  barrier, — travels,  nay,  advances  far, — but,  advancing 
only  under  uncertain  guidance,  is  ever  and  anon  turned  from 
his  path,  and,  to  the  last,  cannot  reach  the  only  true  hap- 
piness of  a  man, — that  of  clear,  decided  activity  in  the 
sphere  for  which,  by  nature  and  circumstances,  he  has  been 
fitted  and  appointed. 

"  We  do  not  say  these  things  in  dispraise  of  Burns;  nay, 
perhaps  they  only  interest  us  the  more  in  his  favour.  This 
blessing  is  not  given  soonest  to  the  best,  tout  rather  it  is 
often  the  greatest  minds  that  are  latest  in  obtaining  it ;  for 
where  most  is  to  be  developed,  most  time  may  be  required 
to  develop  it.  A  complex  condition  had  been  assigned 
him  from  without,  as  complex  a  one  from  within, — no  pre- 
established  harmony  existed  between  the  clay  soil  of  Moss- 
giel  and  the  empyrean  soul  of  Robert  Burns  :  it  was  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  adjustment  between  them 
should  have  been  long  postponed,  and  his  arm  long  cum- 
bered, and  his  sight  confused  in  so  vast  and  discordant  an 
economy  as  he  had  been  appointed  steward  over.  Byron 
was,  at  his  death,  but  a  year  younger  than  Burns,  and 
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through  life,  as  it  might  have  appeared,  far  more  simply 
situated ;  yet,  in  him  too,  we  can  trace  no  such  adjustment, 
no  such  moral  manhood,  but,  at  best,  and  that  only  a  little 
before  his  end,  the  beginning  of  what  seemed  such. 

"  By  much  the  most  striking  incident  in  Burns's  life  is 
his  journey  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  perhaps  a  still  more  impor- 
tant one  was  his  residence  in  Irvine,  so  early  as  his  twenty- 
third  year.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  poor  and  toil-worn  ; 
but  otherwise  not  original,  and,  with  all  its  distresses,  by 
no  means  unhappy.  In  his  parentage,  deducting  outward 
circumstances,  he  had  every  reason  to  reckon  himself  for- 
tunate. His  father  was  a  man  of  a  thoughtful,  intense, 
earnest  character,  as  the  best  of  our  peasants  are,  valuing 
knowledge,  possessing  some,  and,  what  is  far  better  and 
rarer,  open-minded  for  more  ; — a  man  with  a  keen  insight 
and  devout  heart, — reverend  towards  God,  and,  therefore, 
friendly  and  fearless  towards  all  that  God  has  made  ; — in 
one  word,  though  but  a  hard-handed  peasant,  a  complete 
and  fully  unfolded  man.  Such  a  father  is  seldom  found  in 
any  rank  of  society,  and  was  worth  descending  far  into 
society  to  seek.  Unfortunately  he  was  very  poor  :  had  he 
been  even  a  little  richer,  almost  ever  so  little,  the  whole  might 
have  issued  far  otherwise.  Mighty  events  turn  on  a  straw. 
The  crossing  of  a  brook  decides  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
Had  this  William  Burness's  small  seven  acres  of  nursery- 
ground  anywise  prospered,  the  boy  Robert  had  been  sent 
to  school, — had  struggled  forward,  as  so  many  weaker  men 
do,  to  some  university, — come  forth,  not  as  a  rustic  wonder, 
but  as  a  regular  well-trained  intellectual  workman,  and 
changed  the  whole  course  of  British  literature  ;  for  it  lay 
in  him  to  have  done  this.  But  the  nursery  did  not  pros- 
per,— poverty  sank  his  whole  family  below  the  help  of  even 
our  cheap  school  system  :  Burns  remained  a  hard-working 
ploughboy,  and  British  literature  took  its  course.  Never- 
theless, in  this  rugged  scene  there  is  much  to  nourish  him  ; 
if  he  drudges,  it  is  with  his  brother,  and  for  his  father  and 
mother  whom  he  loves,  and  would  fain  shield  from  want. 
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Wisdom  is  not  banished  from  their  poor  hearth,  nor  the 
balm  of  natural  feeling.  The  solemn  words,  '  Let  us  wor- 
ship God,'  are  heard  there  from  a  priest-like  father.  If 
threatenings  of  unjust  men  throw  mother  and  children  into 
tears,  these  are  tears,  not  of  grief  only,  but  of  holiest  affec- 
tion. Every  heart  in  that  humble  group  feels  itself  closer 
knit  to  every  other,  arid,  in  their  hard  warfare,  they  are 
there  together  a  little  band  of  brethren.  Neither  are  such 
tears,  and  the  beauty  that  dwells  in  them,  their  only  por- 
tion. Light  visits  the  hearts,  as  it  does  the  eyes,  of  all 
living.  There  is  a  force  in  this  youth,  too,  that  enables  a 
man  to  trample  on  misfortune,  nay,  to  bind  it  under  his 
feet  to  make  him  sport. 

"  Thus,  from  the  first,  there  was  a  bold,  warm,  buoyant 
humour  of  character  given  to  our  bard, — that  so  the  thick 
coming  shapes  of  evil  are  welcomed  with  a  gay,  friendly 
irony,  and,  in  their  closest  pressure,  he  bates  no  jot  of  heart 
or  hope.  Vague  yearnings  of  ambition  fail  not  as  he  grows 
up.  Dreamy  fancies  hang  like  cloud  cities  around  him. 
The  curtain  of  existence  is  slowly  rising  in  many-coloured 
splendour  and  gloom, — and  the  auroral  light  of  first  love  is 
gilding  his  horizon,  and  the  music  of  song  is  on  his  path. 

"  We  know,  from  the  best  evidence,  that,  up  to  this 
period,  Burns  was  happy;  nay,  that  he  was  the  gayest, 
brightest,  most  fantastic,  fascinating  being  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  earth, — more  so  even  than  he  ever  after- 
wards appeared.  But  now,  at  this  early  age,  he  quits  the 
paternal  roof;  goes  forth  into  looser,  louder,  more  exciting 
society  ;  and  becomes  initiated  in  those  dissipations,  those 
vices,  which  a  certain  class  of  philosophers  have  asserted  to 
be  a  natural  preparative  for  entering  on  active  life, — a  kind 
of  mud  bath,  in  which  the  youth  is,  as  it  were,  necessitated 
to  steep,  and,  we  suppose,  cleanse  himself,  before  the  real 
toga  of  manhood  can  be  laid  upon  him.  We  shall  not  dis- 
pute much  with  this  class  of  philosophers  :  we  hope  they 
are  mistaken  ;  for  sin  and  remorse  so  easily  beset  us  at  all 
stages  of  life,  and  are  always  such  indifferent  company,  that 
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it  seems  hard  we  should,  at  any  stage,  be  forced  and  fated, 
not  only  to  meet  with  them,  but  to  yield  to  them,  and  even 
serve  for  a  term  in  their  leprous  Armada.  We  hope  it  is 
not  so. 

"  Clear  we  are,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  the  training 
one  receives  in  this  service,  but  only  our  determining  to 
break  from  it,  that  fits  us  for  true  manly  action.  We  be- 
come men,  not  after  we  have  been  dissipated,  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  chase  of  false  pleasure ;  but  after  we  have 
ascertained,  in  any  way,  what  impassable  barriers  hem  us 
in  through  this  life,  and  how  mad  it  is  to  hope  for  content- 
ment to  our  infinite  souls  from  the  gifts  of  this  extremely 
finite  world.  That  a  man  must  be  sufficient  for  himself, 
and  that,  for  suffering  and  enduring,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  striving  and  doing.  Manhood  begins  when  we  have  in 
any  way  made  truce  with  necessity ;  begins,  at  all  events, 
when  we  have  surrendered  to  necessity,  as  the  most  part 
only  do  ;  but  begins,  joyfully  and  hopefully,  when  we  have 
reconciled  ourselves  to  necessity,  and  thus  in  reality  tri- 
umphed over  it,  and  felt  that  in  necessity  we  are  free. 

"  Surely  such  lessons  as  this  last, — which,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  is  the  grand  lesson  for  every  mortal  man, — are 
better  learned  from  the  lips  of  a  devout  mother,  in  the 
looks  and  actions  of  a  devout  father,  while  the  heart  is  yet 
soft  and  pliant,  than  in  collision  with  the  sharp  adamant  of 
fate,  attracting  us  to  shipwreck  us,  when  the  heart  is  grown 
hard,  and  may  be  broken  before  it  become  contrite.  Had 
Burns  continued  to  learn  this  as  he  was  already  learning  it 
in  his  father's  cottage,  he  would  have  learned  it  fully,  which 
he  never  did,  and  been  saved  many  a  blasting  aberration, 
many  a  bitter  hour  and  year  of  remorseless  sorrow. 

"  There  is  another  fatal  circumstance  in  Burns's  history, 
that  at  this  time,  too,  he  became  involved  in  the  religious 
quarrels  of  his  district, — that  he  was  enlisted  and  posted 
as  the  fighting-man  of  the  New  Light  priesthood,  in  their 
highly  unprofitable  warfare.  At  the  tables  of  these  free- 
minded  clergy  he  learned  much  more  than  was  needful  for 
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him.  Such  liberal  ridicule  of  fanaticism  awakened  in  Ins 
mind  scruples  about  religion  itself,  and  a  whole  world  of 
doubts,  which  it  required  quite  another  set  of  conjurors 
than  these  men  to  exorcise.  We  do  not  say  that  such  an 
intellect  as  his  could  have  escaped  similar  doubts  at  some 
period  of  his  history,  or  even  that  he  could,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, have  come  through  altogether  victorious  and  unharmed; 
but  it  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  this  time,  above  all 
others,  should  have  been  fixed  on  for  the  encounter  ;  for 
now,  with  principles  assailed  by  evil  example  from  without, 
and  passions  raging  like  demons  from  within,  he  had  little 
need  of  sceptical  misgivings  to  whisper  treason  in  his  ear 
during  the  heat  of  battle,  or  to  cut  off  his  retreat  if  already 
defeated.  He  loses  his  feeling  of  innocence.  His  mind  is 
at  variance  with  itself.  The  old  divinity  no  longer  presides 
there ;  but  wild  desires  and  milder  repentance  alternately 
oppress  him.  Ere  long,  too,  he  has  committed  himself  be- 
fore the  world ;  and  his  character,  for  decency  and  sobriety, 
— dearer  to  a  Scottish  peasant  than  any  corrupted  world- 
ling can  conceive, — is  destroyed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  his 
only  refuge  consists  in  trying  to  disbelieve  his  guiltiness, 
and  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies.  The  blackest  desperation  now 
gathers  over  him,  broken  only  by  the  red  lightnings  of  re- 
morse. The  whole  fabric  of  his  life  is  blasted  asunder; 
for  not  only  his  character,  but  his  personal  liberty,  is  to  be 
lost.  Men  and  fortune  are  leagued  for  his  hurt,  and  hungry 
ruin  has  him  in  the  wind.  He  sees  no  escape,  but  the  sad- 
dest of  all  exile  from  his  beloved  country  to  a  country  every 
way  inhospitable  and  abhorrent  to  him ;  while  the  gloomy 
night  is  gathering  fast,  in  mental  storm  as  well  as  physical, 
and  he  sings  his  last  wild  farewell  to  Scotland. 

"  A  new  light,  however,  flashes  suddenly  in  upon  him ; 
but  still  a  false,  transitory  light,  and  no  real  sunshine.  He 
is  invited  to  Edinburgh, — hastens  thither  with  anticipating 
heart, — is  welcomed  as  in  triumph, — and  with  universal 
blandishment  and  acclamation.  Whatever  is  wisest,  what- 
ever is  greatest,  whatever  is  loveliest,  these  gather  around 
5  u 
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him,  to  gaze  on  his  sun.  and  to  show  him  sympathy,  hon- 
our, and  affection.  Burns's  appearance  among  the  sages 
and  nobles  of  Edinburgh,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  singular  phenomena  of  modern  literature, — almost 
like  the  appearance  of  some  Napoleon  among  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  ;  for  it  is  nowise  as  a  mockery-king  that 
he  will  suffer  himself  to  be  there  placed, — set  there  by 
favour,  and  for  some  transient  purpose  ;  but  he  stands 
there  on  his  own  basis, — cool,  unastonished, — holding  his 
equal  rank  from  Nature  herself, — putting  forth  no  claim 
which  there  is  not  strength  in  him,  as  well  as  about  him, 
to  vindicate. 

"  The  farther  we  remove  from  this  scene  the  more  singu- 
lar it  will  seem  to  us.  Details  of  the  exterior  aspect  of  it 
are  already  full  of  interest.  But  the  conduct  of  Burns 
under  this  dazzling  blaze  of  favour, — the  calm,  unaffected, 
manly  manner,  in  which  he  not  only  bore  it,  but  estimated 
its  value, — has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  best  proof  that 
could  really  be  given  of  his  real  vigour  and  integrity  of 
mind.  A  little  natural  vanity, — some  touches  of  hypocri- 
tical modesty, — some  glimmerings  of  affectation,  at  least 
some  fear  of  being  thought  affected, — we  could  almost  have 
pardoned  in  any  man  ;  but  no  such  indication  is  to  be 
traced  here.  In  his  unexampled  situation  the  young  pea- 
sant is  not  a  moment  perplexed ;  so  many  strange  lights 
do  not  confuse  him,  do  not  lead  him  astray.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  this  winter  did  him  great  and 
lasting  injury.  A  somewhat  clearer  knowledge  of  men's 
affairs, — scarcely  of  their  characters, — it  did  afford  him  ; 
but  a  sharper  feeling  of  fortune's  arrangements,  in  their 
social  destiny,  it  also  left  with  him.  He  had  seen  the  gay 
and  gorgeous  arena  in  which  the  powerful  are  learned  to 
play  their  parts  ;  nay,  had  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
and  he  felt,  more  bitterly  than  ever,  that  here  he  was  but 
a  looker-on,  and  had  no  part  or  lot  in  that  splendid  game. 
From  this  time  a  jealous,  indignant  fear  of  social  degrada- 
tion takes  possession  of  him,  and  perverts,  so  far  as  aught 
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could  pervert,  his  private  contentment,  and  his  feelings  to- 
wards his  richer  fellows.  It  was  clear  enough  to  Burns 
that  he  had  talent  enough  to  make  a  fortune,  or  a  hundred 
fortunes,  could  he  but  have  rightly  willed  this.  It  was 
clear,  also,  that  he  willed  something  far  different,  and  there- 
fore could  not  make  one.  Unhappy  it  was  for  him  that 
he  had  not  power  to  choose  the  one  and  reject  the  other, 
but  must  halt  for  ever  between  two  opinions, — two  objects, 
— making  short  and  unsteady  advancements  towards  either. 
But  so  it  is  with  many  men  :  we  long  for  the  merchandise, 
yet  would  fain  keep  the  price,  and  to  stand  chaffering  with 
fate,  in  vexatious  altercation,  till  night  come  and  our  mar- 
ket is  over. 

"  The  literati  of  Edinburgh,  at  that  period,  were,  in 
general,  more  noted  for  clearness  of  head  than  warmth  of 
heart,  with  the  exception  of  the  good  old  Blacklock,  whose 
help  was  too  ineffectual.  Scarcely  one  among  them  seems 
to  have  looked  at  Burns  with  any  thing  like  true  sympathy, 
or  indeed,  much  otherwise  than  as  a  highly  curious  thing. 
By  the  great,  also,  he  was  treated  in  the  customary  fashion, 
entertained  at  their  tables,  and  dismissed.  Certain  modica 
of  pudding  and  praise  are  from  time  to  time  gladly  ex- 
changed for  the  fascination  of  his  presence,  which  exchange 
once  effected,  the  bargain  is  finished,  and  each  party  goes 
off  his  several  way.  At  the  end  of  this  strange  season, 
Burns  sums  up  his  gains  and  his  losses,  and  meditates  on 
the  chaotic  future.  In  money  he  is  somewhat  richer  ; — in 
fame,  and  the  show  of  happiness,  infinitely  richer  ;  but  in 
the  substance  of  it,  as  poor  as  ever  :  nay,  much  poorer,  for 
his  heart  is  now  maddened  still  more  with  the  fever  of 
merely  worldly  ambition,  and  through  long  years  the  disease 
will  rack  him  with  unprofitable  sufferings,  and  weaken  his 
strength  for  all  true  and  nobler  aims. 

"  What  Burns  was  next  to  do,  or  what  avoid, — how  a 

man  so  circumstanced,  was  now  to  guide  himself  toward  his 

true  advantage, — might,  at  this  time,  have  been  a  question 

for  the  wisest ;  and  it  was  a  question  which  he  was  left  al- 

u2 
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together  to  answer  for  himself.  Of  his  learned  and  rich 
patrons,  it  had  not  struck  any  of  them  to  turn  their 
thoughts  once  on  so  trivial  a  matter.  Without  claiming 
for  Burns  the  praise  of  perfect  sagacity,  we  must  say  that 
his  Excise  and  farm  scheme  does  not  appear  an  unreason- 
able one,  and  that  we  should  be  at  a  loss,  even  now,  to  de- 
cide on  one  much  better.  Some  of  his  admirers,  indeed, 
are  scandalized  at  his  ever  resolving  to  gauge,  and  would 
fain  have  had  him  apparently  lie  still  at  the  pool,  till  the 
spirit  of  patronage  should  stir  the  waters,  and  then  heal 
with  one  plunge,  all  his  worldly  sorrows.  We  fear  such 
counsellors  knew  but  little  of  Burns,  and  did  not  consider 
that  happiness  might  in  all  cases  be  cheaply  had,  by  waiting 
the  fulfilment  of  golden  dreams,  were  it  not  that  in  the  in- 
terim the  dreamer  must  perish  of  hunger.  It  reflects 
credit  on  the  manliness  and  sound  sense  of  Burns  that  he 
felt  so  early  on  what  grounds  he  was  standing,  and  preferred 
self-help,  on  the  humblest  scale,  to  dependence  and  inac- 
tion, though  with  the  hope  of  far  more  splendid  possibili- 
ties. But  even  these  possibilities  were  not  rejected  in  his 
scheme, — he  might  expect,  if  he  had  any  friend,  to  rise,  in 
no  long  period,  into  something  even  like  opulence  and 
leisure ;  while  again,  if  it  chanced  that  he  had  no  friend,  he 
could  still  live  in  security,  and,  for  the  rest,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  borrow  honour  from  any  profession.  We  think 
then,  that  his  scheme  was  honest  and  well  calculated,  but 
all  turned  on  the  execution  of  it.  Doubtless  it  failed,  but 
not,  we  believe,  from  any  vice  inherent  in  itself.  Nay, 
after  all,  it  was  no  failure  of  external  means,  but  of  internal, 
that  overtook  Burns.  His  was  no  bankruptcy  of  the  purse, 
but  of  the  soul,  for,  to  his  last  day  he  owed  no  man  any 
thing. 

"  Meanwhile,  he  begins  well  with  two  good  and  wise 
actions.  His  donation  to  his  mother  was  munificent,  from 
a  man  whose  income  had  lately  been  seven  pounds  a-year, 
and  was  worthy  of  him,  and  yet  no  more  than  worthy. 
Generous  also,  and  worthy  of  him,  was  his  treatment  of  the 
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woman,  whose  life's  welfare  now  depended  on  his  pleasure. 
A  friendly  observer  might  have  hoped  serene  days  for  him. 
His  mind  is  on  the  true  road  to  peace  with  itself.  What 
clearness  he  still  wants,  will  be  given  as  he  proceeds  ;  for 
the  best  teacher  of  duties  that  still  lie  dim  to  us,  is  the 
practice  of  those  we  see  and  have  at  hand.  Had  the 
patrons  of  genius,  who  could  give  him  nothing,  but  taken 
nothing  from  him,  at  least  nothing  more,  the  wounds  of  his 
heart  would  have  hated  vulgar  ambition — would  have 
died  away.  Toil  and  frugality  would  have  been  welcome, 
when  virtue  dwelt  with  them,  and  poetry  would  have  shone 
through  them  as  of  old, — and  in  her  clear,  ethereal  light, 
which  was  his  own  by  birthright,  he  might  have  looked 
down  on  his  earthly  destiny,  and  all  its  obstructions,  not 
with  patience  only,  but  with  love. 

"  But  the  patrons  of  genius  would  not  have  it  so ;  pic- 
turesque tourists — all  manner  of  fashionable  danglers,  after 
literature,  and,  far  worse,  all  manner  of  convivial  Mecsenas's 
hovered  round  him  in  his  retreat,  and  his  good  as  well  as 
his  weak  qualities  secured  them  influence  over  him.  He 
was  flattered  by  their  notice,  and  his  warm  social  nature 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  shake  them  off,  and  hold  on 
his  way  apart  from  them.  These  men,  as  we  believe,  were 
proximately  the  cause  of  his  ruin  ;  not  that  they  meant 
him  any  ill,  they  only  meant  themselves  a  little  good.  If 
he  suffered  harm,  that  was  not  their  concern, — let  him  look 
to  that.  These  men  wasted  his  precious  time,  and  his 
precious  talents  ;  they  disturbed  his  composure,  broke  down 
his  returning  habits  of  temperance  and  assiduousness,  in 
contented  exertion.  Their  pampering  was  baneful  to  him. 
Their  cruelty,  which  soon  followed,  was  equally  baneful. 
His  old  grudge  against  fortune's  inequality  awoke  with  new 
bitterness  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  Burns  had  no  re- 
treat but  to  the  '  rock  of  independence,'  which  is  but  an 
air-built  castle  after  all,  that  looks  well  at  a  distance,  but 
will  screen  no  man  from  real  wind  and  wet.  Flushed  with 
irregular  excitement,— exasperated  alternately  with  con- 
u  3 
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tempt  of  others  and  contempt  of  himself, — Burns  was  soon 
no  longer  regaining  his  peace  of  mind,  but  fast  losing  it  for 
ever.  There  was  a  hollowness  at  the  heart  of  his  life,  for 
his  conscience  did  not  approve  of  what  he  was  doing. 

"  Amid  the  vapours  of  unwise  enjoyment,  of  bootless  re- 
morse, and  angry  discontent  with  fate,  his  true  loadstar — a 
life  of  poetry  with  poverty,  nay,  with  famine,  if  it  must  be 
so,  was  too  often  altogether  hidden  from  his  eyes  ;  and  yet 
he  sailed  a  sea,  where,  without  some  such  guide,  there  was  no 
right  steering.  Meteors  of  French  politics  rise  before  him, 
but  these  were  not  his  stars, — an  accident  this  which  has- 
tened, but  did  not  originate  his  worse  distresses.  In  the 
mad  contentions  of  that  time,  he  comes  in  collision  with  cer- 
tain official  superiors, — is  wounded  by  them, — cruelly  la- 
cerated we  should  say,  could  a  dead  mechanical  implement 
in  any  case  be  called  cruel, — and  shrinks,  in  indignant  pain, 
into  deeper  seclusion, — into  gloomier  moodiness  than  ever. 
His  life  has  now  lost  its  unity.  It  is  a  life  of  fragments, 
led,  with  little  aim  beyond  the  melancholy  one  of  securing 
its  own  continuance,  in  fits  of  wild  false  joy,  when  such 
offered,  and  in  black  despondency,  when  they  passed  away. 
His  character  before  the  world  begins  to  suffer ;  calumny 
is  busy  with  him,  for  a  miserable  man  makes  more  enemies 
than  friends.  Some  faults  he  has  fallen  into,  and  many 
misfortunes  ;  but  deep  criminality  is  what  he  is  accused  of, 
and  they  that  are  Hot  without  sin,  cast  the  first  stone  at 
him.  For  he  is  not  a  well-wisher  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,— a  Jacobite,  and  therefore  in  that  one  act,  guilty  of  all. 
These  accusations,  political  and  moral,  it  has  since  appeared, 
were  false  enough,  but  the  world  hesitated  little  in  crediting 
them.  Nay,  his  convivial  Mecsenas's  themselves  were  not 
the  last  to  do  it. 

"  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  his  later  years, 
the  Dumfries  aristocracy  had  partly  withdrawn  themselves 
from  Burns,  as  from  a  tainted  person  no  longer  worthy  of 
their  acquaintance.  That  painful  class  stationed  in  all 
provincial  cities,  behind  the  outmost  breastwork  of  gentility, 
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there  to  stand  siege,  and  do  battle  against  the  intrusions  of 
grocerdom  and  grazierdom,  had  actually  seen  dishonour  in 
the  society  of  Burns,  and  branded  him  with  their  veto  5 
had,  as  we  vulgarly  say,  cut  him.  Alas !  when  we  think 
that  Burns  now  sleeps  where  bitter  indignation  can  no 
longer  lacerate  his  heart,  and  that  most  of  those  fair  dames 
and  frizzled  gentlemen  lie  at  his  side,  where  the  breastwork 
of  gentility  is  quite  thrown  down,  who  would  not  sigh  over 
the  thin  delusions  and  foolish  toys  that  divide  heart  from 
heart,  and  make  man  unmerciful  to  his  brother ! 

"  It  was  not  now  to  be  hoped  that  the  genius  of  Burns 
would  ever  reach  to  maturity,  or  accomplish  aught  worthy 
of  itself.  His  spirit  was  jarred  in  its  melody, — not  the  soft 
breath  of  natural  feeling,  but  the  rude  hand  of  fate  was  now 
sweeping  over  the  strings,  and  yet  what  harmony  was  still 
in  him,  and  what  music  even  in  his  discords!  How  the 
wild  tones  had  a  charm  for  the  simplest  and  the  wisest,  and 
all  men  felt  and  knew  that  here  was  one  of  the  gifted. 
Some  brief  pure  moments  of  poetic  life  were  yet  appointed 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  songs.  We  can  understand 
how  he  grasped  at  this  employment,  and  how,  too,  he  spurn- 
ed all  other  reward  for  it,  but  what  the  labour  itself  brought 
him  ;  for  the  soul  of  Burns,  though  scathed  and  marred, 
was  yet  living  in  its  full  moral  strength,  though  sharply 
conscious  of  its  errors  and  abasement.  And  here,  in  his 
destitution  and  degradation,  was  one  act  of  seeming  noble- 
ness and  self-devotedness  left  even  for  him  to  perform.  He 
felt  too,  that  with  all  the  thoughtless  follies  that  had  laid 
him  low,  and  stained  his  name,  the  world  was  unjust  and 
cruel  to  him,  and  he  silently  appealed  to  another  and  a 
calmer  time.  Not  as  a  hired  soldier,  but  as  a  patriot,  would 
he  strive  for  the  glory  of  his  country  ;  so  he  cast  from  him 
the  poor  sixpence  a  day,  and  served  zealously  as  a  volun- 
teer. 

"  Let  us  not  grudge  him  this  last  luxury  of  his  existence. 
Let  him  not  have  appealed  to  us  in  vain.  The  money  was 
not  necessary  to  him  ;  he  struggled  through  without  it. 
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Long  since  these  guineas  would  have  been  gone,  and  now 
the  high-mindedness  of  refusing  them  will  plead  for  him  in 
all  hearts  for  ever. 

"  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  Burns's  life,  for 
matters  had  now  taken  such  a  shape  with  him  as  could  not 
long  continue.  If  improvement  was  not  to  be  looked  for, 
nature  could  only,  for  a  limited  time,  maintain  this  dark 
and  maddening  warfare  against  the  world  and  itself.  We 
are  not  medically  informed  whether  any  continuance  of 
years  was  at  this  period  probable  for  Burns  ;  whether  his 
death  is  to  be  looked  on,  in  some  sense,  as  an  accidental 
event,  or  only  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  long  series 
of  events  that  had  preceded.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
likelier  opinion,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  certain  one. 
At  all  events,  as  we  have  said,  some  change  could  not  be 
very  distant.  Three  gates  of  deliverance,  it  appears  to  us, 
were  open  to  Burns  ;  clear  poetical  activity,  madness,  or 
death.  The  first,  with  long  life,  was  still  possible,  though 
not  very  probable  ;  for  physical  causes  were  beginning  to 
be  concerned  in  it ;  and  yet  Burns  had  an  iron  resolution, 
could  he  have  but  seen  and  felt,  that  not  only  his  highest 
glory,  but  his  first  duty,  and  the  medicine  for  all  his  woes, 
lay  here.  The  second  was  still  less  probable,  for  his  mind 
was  ever  among  the  clearest  and  the  firmest.  So  the  milder 
third  gate  was  open  for  him,  and  he  passed,  not  softly  but 
steadily,  into  that  still  country,  where  the  hail-showers  anc 
fiery  storms  of  malice  do  not  reach,  and  the  heaviest  ladei 
way-farer  at  length  lays  down  his  head. 

"  Contemplating  the  sad  end  of  Burns,  and  how  he  sunk, 
— unaided  by  any  real  help,  uncheered  by  any  wise  sym- 
pathy,— generous  minds  have  sometimes  figured  to  them- 
selves, with  a  reproachful  sorrow,  that  much  might  hav< 
been  done  for  him  ; — that  by  counsel,  true  affection,  and 
friendly  ministrations,  he  might  have  been  saved  to  him- 
self and  the  world.  We  question  whether  there  is  not 
more  tenderness  of  heart  than  soundness  of  judgment  in 
these  suggestions.  It  seems  dubious  to  us  whether  the 
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richest,  wisest,  most  benevolent  individual,  could  have  lent 
Burns  any  effectual  help.  Counsel,  which  seldom  profits 
any  man,  he  did  not  need.  In  his  understanding  he  knew 
the  right  from  the  wrong  as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  man  ever 
did ;  but  the  persuasion  which  would  have  availed  him, 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  head  as  in  the  heart, — where  no 
argument,  or  expostulation,  could  have  assisted  much  in 
implanting  it.  As  to  money,  again  ;  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  was  his  essential  want,  or  well  see  how  any  private 
man  could,  even  presupposing  Burns's  consent,  have  be- 
stowed on  him  an  independent  fortune  with  much  prospect 
of  decisive  advantage.  It  is  a  mortifying  truth,  that  two 
men,  in  any  rank  of  society,  can  hardly  be  found  virtuous 
enough  to  give  money  and  to  take  it,  as  a  necessary  gift, 
without  injury  to  the  moral  entireness  of  one  or  both.  But 
so  stands  the  fact.  Friendship,  in  the  old  heroic  sense  of 
that  term,  no  longer  exists,  except  in  the  cases  of  kindred, 
or  other  legal  affinity  :  it  is,  in  reality,  no  longer  expected, 
or  recognised  as  a  virtue  among  men.  A  close  observer  of 
manners  has  pronounced  patronage, — that  is,  pecuniary,  or 
other  economic  furtherance, — to  be  twice  cursed;  cursed 
in  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives :  and  thus,  in  re- 
gard to  outward  matters  also,  it  has  become  the  rule, — as 
in  regard  to  inward  it  always  was,  and  must  be,  the  rule, — 
that  no  one  shall  look  to  effectual  help  from  another ;  but 
that  each  shall  rest  contented  with  what  help  he  can  afford 
himself.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  principle  of  modern  honour, 
— naturally  enough  growing  out  of  that  sentiment  of  pride 
which  we  inculcate  and  encourage  as  the  basis  of  our  social 
morality.  Many  a  poet  has  been  poorer  than  Burns  ;  but 
no  one  was  ever  prouder.  We  may  question  whether, 
without  great  precautions,  even  a  pension  from  Royalty 
would  not  have  galled^and  encumbered  him  more  than 
actually  assisted  him.^ 

"  Still  less,  therefore,  are  we  disposed  to  join  with  an- 
other class  of  Burns's  admirers,  who  accuse  the  higher  ranks 
among  us  of  having  ruined  Burns  by  their  selfish  neglect 
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of  him.  We  have  already  stated  our  douhts  whether  direct 
pecuniary  help,  had  it  been  offered,  would  either  have  been 
accepted,  or  proved  in  any  degree  effectual  if  it  had.  W 
shall  readily  admit,  however,  that  much  might  have  b 
done  for  Burns  ;  that  many  a  poisoned  arrow  might  hav 
been  warded  from  his  bosom, — many  an  entanglement  in 
his  path  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  the  powerful, — and  light 
and  heat,  shed  upon  him  from  high  places,  would  have 
made  his  humble  atmosphere  more  genial;  and  the  softest 
heart  then  breathing  might  have  lived  and  died  with  some 
fewer  pangs.  Nay,  we  shall  grant  farther,— and  for  Burns 
it  is  granting  much, — that,  with  all  his  pride,  he  would 
have  thanked,  even  to  exaggeration  in  gratitude,  any  one 
who  had  cordially  befriended  him.  Patronage,  unless  once 
cursed,  needed  not  to  have  been  twice  so  :  at  all  events, 
the  poor  promotion  he  desired  in  his  calling  might  have 
been  granted.  It  was  his  own  scheme,  and,  therefore,  like- 
lier than  any  other  to  have  been  of  service.  All  this  it 
might  have  been  a  luxury,  nay,  it  was  a  duty,  for  our  no- 
bility to  have  done.  No  part  of  all  this,  however,  did  any 
of  them  do,  or  apparently  attempt,  or  even  wish  to  do. 
So  much  is  granted  against  them  ;  but  what,  then,  is  the 
amount  of  their  blame  ?  Simply  that  they  were  men  of 
the  world,  and  walked  by  the  principles  of  such  men  ;  that 
they  treated  Burns  as  other  nobles,  and  other  commoners 
have  done  other  poets  :  as  the  English  did  Shakspeare  ;  as 
King  Charles  and  his  cavaliers  did  Butler ;  as  King  Philip 
and  his  grandees  did  Cervantes.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  ?  or,  shall  we  cut  down  our  thorns  for  only  yielding 
a  fence  and  haws  ?  How,  indeed,  could  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  his  native  land  hold  out  any  help  to  this  Scottish 
bard,  proud  of  his  name  and  country  ?  or  were  the  nobility 
and  gentry  so  much  as  able  rightly  to  help  themselves  ? 
Had  they  not  their  game  to  preserve  ;  their  burgh  interest 
to  strengthen ;  dinners,  therefore,  of  various  kinds,  to  eat 
and  give  ?  Were  their  means  more  than  adequate  to  all 
this  important  business,  or  less  than  adequate  ?  We  may 
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depend  on  it,  less  than  adequate,  in  general.  Few  of  them, 
in  reality,  were  richer  than  Burns,  and  many  of  them  poorer; 
for  sometimes  they  had  to  wring  their  supplies  as  with  thumb- 
screws, from  the  hard  hand,  and,  in  their  need  of  guineas, 
forget  their  duty  of  mercy,  which  Burns  was  never  reduced 
to  do.  Let  us,  therefore,  pity  and  forgive  them.  The 
game  they  preserved  and  shot,— the  dinners  they  ate  and 
gave, — the  burgh  interests  they  strengthened, — the  little 
Babylons  they  severally  builded  by  the  glory  of  their  might, 
—are  all  melted,  or  fast  melting  back  into  their  primeval 
chaos,  as  man's  merely  selfish  endeavours  are  fated  to  do. 
And  here  was  an  action,  extending,  in  virtue  of  its  worldly 
influence,  we  may  say,  through  all  time  ;  in  virtue  of  its  mo- 
ral nature,  beyond  all  time  ;  being  immortal  as  the  spirit  of 
goodness  itself.  This  action  was  given  them  to  do ;  but 
the  light  was  not  given  them  to  do  it.  Let  us  pity  and 
forgive  them  ;  but,  better  than  pity,  let  us  go  and  do  other- 
wise. Human  suffering  did  riot  end  with  the  life  of  Burns, 
— neither  was  the  solemn  mandate,  '  Love  one  another,' 
'  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,'  given  to  the  rich  only,  but 
to  all  men.  True,  we  shall  find  no  Burns  to  relieve, — to 
assuage  by  our  aid  or  our  pity  ;  but  celestial  natures,  groan- 
ing under  the  fardels  of  a  weary  life,  we  shall  still  find  ; 
and  that  wretchedness  which  fate  has  rendered  voiceless 
and  tuneless,  is  not  the  least  wretched  but  the  most. 

"  Still  we  do  not  think  that  Burns's  failure  lies  chiefly 
with  the  world  ;  the  world,  it  seems  to  us,  treated  him 
with  more,  rather  than  with  less,  kindness  than  it  usually 
shows  to  such  men.  It  has  ever,  we  fear,  shown  but  small 
favour  to  its  teachers.  Hunger  and  nakedness,  perils  and 
reviling,  the  prison,  the  cross,  the  poison  chalice,  have,  in 
most  times,  been  the  market-price  which  the  world  has 
offered  for  wisdom, — the  welcome  with  which  it  has  greeted 
those  who  came  to  enlighten  and  purify  it.  Homer,  and 
Socrates,  and  the  Christian  Apostles,  belong  to  old  days ; 
but  the  world's  martyrology  was  not  completed  with  these. 
Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo  languished  in  priestly  dungeons, 
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Tasso  pined  in  the  cell  of  a  madhouse,  Camoens  died  beg- 
ging on  the  streets  of  Lisbon  : — so  they  neglected,  so  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets,  not  in  Judea  only,  but  in  all 
places  where  men  have  existed.  We  reckon  that  every 
poet  of  Burns's  order  is,  or  should  be,  a  prophet  and  teacher 
to  his  age  ;  that  he  has  no  right,  therefore,  to  expect  great 
kindness  from  it,  but  is  rather  bound  to  do  great  kindness 
to  it ;  that  Burns,  in  particular,  experienced  fully  the  usual 
proportion  of  the  world's  goodness,  and  that  the  blame  of 
his  failure  lay  not  chiefly  with  the  world,  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  lay  with  himself :  it  was  his  inward,  not  his 
outward,  misfortunes  that  brought  him  to  the  dust.  Sel- 
dom, indeed,  is  it  otherwise.  Seldom  is  a  life  morally 
wrecked,  but  the  grand  curse  lies  in  some  internal  mal- 
arrangement, — some  want,  less  of  good  fortune  than  of 
good  guidance.  Nature  fashions  no  creature,  without  im- 
planting in  it  the  strength  needful  for  its  action  and  dura- 
tion,— least  of  all  does  she  so  neglect  her  masterpiece  and 
darling,  the  poetic  soul.  Neither  can  we  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  any  external  circumstances  utterly  to  ruin 
the  mind  of  a  man  ;  nay,  if  proper  wisdom  be  given  him, 
even  so  much  as  to  affect  its  essential  health  and  beauty. 
The  sternest  sum  total  of  all  worldly  misfortunes  is  death. 
Nothing  beyond  that  can  be  wrung  into  the  cup  of  human 
wo ;  yet  many  men,  in  all  ages,  have  triumphed  over  death, 
and  led  it  captive, — converting  its  physical  victory  into  a 
seal  and  immortal  consecration  for  all  that  their  past  life 
had  achieved.  What  has  been  done  may  be  done  again  ; 
nay,  it  is  but  the  degree,  not  the  kind,  of  such  heroism,  that 
differs  in  different  seasons  ;  for,  without  some  portion  of 
this  spirit,  not  of  boisterous  daring,  but  of  silent  fearfulness, 
— of  self-denial,  in  all  its  forms, — no  good  man,  in  any  scene 
or  time,  has  ever  attained  to  be  good. 

"  We  have  already  stated  the  error  of  Burns,  and  mourned 
over  it  rather  than  blamed  it.  It  was  the  want  of  unity  in 
his  purposes, — of  consistency  in  his  aims, — the  hapless  at- 
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tempt  to  mingle,  in  friendly  union,  the  common  spirit  of 
the  world  with  the  spirit  of  poetry, — which  is  of  a  different 
and  altogether  irreconcilable  nature.  Burns  was  nothing 
wholly,  and  Burns  could  be  nothing.  No  man,  formed  as 
he  was,  can  be  any  thing  by  halves :  the  heart,  not  of  a 
mere  hot-blooded  popular  verse-monger,  or  poetical  resto- 
rator,  but  of  a  true  poet  and  singer,  worthy  of  the  reli- 
gious heroic  times,  had  been  given  him, — and  he  fell  in  an 
age,  not  of  heroism,  but  of  scepticism,  selfishness,  and  tri- 
viality,— when  true  nobleness  was  little  understood,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  a  hollow,  dis-social,  altogether  barren 
and  unfruitful  principle  of  pride.  The  influences  of  that 
age — his  open,  kind,  susceptible  nature, — to  say  nothing  ot 
his  highly  untoward  situation, — made  it  more  than  usually 
difficult  for  him  to  repel  or  resist.  The  better  spirit  that 
was  in  him  ever  sternly  demanded  its  rights,  its  supremacy. 
He  spent  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  two ; 
and  lost  it,  as  he  must  have  lost  it,  without  reconciling 
them  here. 

"  Burns  was  born  poor,  and  born  also  to  continue  poor  ; 
for  he  would  not  endeavour  to  be  otherwise  :  this  would 
have  been  well,  could  he  have,  once  for  all,  admitted  and 
considered  it  as  finally  settled.  He  was  poor,  it  is  true ; 
but  hundreds,  even  of  his  own  class  and  order  of  mind,  have 
been  poorer,  yet  have  suffered  nothing  deadly  from  it ;  nay, 
his  own  father  had  a  far  sorer  battle  with  ungrateful  des- 
tiny than  his  was;  and  he  did  not  yield  to  it,  but  died 
courageously,  warring,  and,  to  all  moral  intents,  prevailing, 
against  it.  True,  Burns  had  little  means  ;  he  had  but 
little  time  for  poetry, — his  only  real  and  natural  vocation, 
— but  so  much  the  more  precious  was  what  little  he  had. 
all  these  external  respects  his  case  was  hard,  but  very 
from  the  hardest.  Poverty,  incessant  drudgery,  and  far 
irorse  evils,  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of  poets  and  wise  men 
strive  with,  and  their  glory  to  conquer.  Locke  was 
banished  as  a  traitor,  and  wrote  his  essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  sheltering  himself  in  a  Dutch  garret.  Was 
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Milton  rich,  or  at  his  ease,  wnen  he  composed  '  Paradise 
Lost  ? '  Not  only  low,  but  fallen  from  a  height, — not  only 
poor,  but  impoverished, — in  darkness,  and  with  dangers 
compassed  around, — he  sang  his  immortal  song,  and  found 
fit  audience,  though  few.  Did  not  Cervantes  finish  his 
work  a  maimed  soldier,  and  in  prison  ?  Nay,  was  not  the 
Arnacana,  which  Spain  acknowledges  as  its  epic,  written 
without  even  the  aid  of  paper  ;  but  on  scraps  of  leather, 
as  the  stout  fighter  and  voyager  snatched  any  moment  from 
that  wild  warfare  ? 

"  And  what,  then,  had  these  men  which  Burns  wanted  ? 
Two  things  ;  both  of  which  are  indispensable  to  such  men. 
They  had  a  true  religious  principle  of  morals ;  and  a  single, 
not  a  double  aim,  in  their  activity.  They  were  not  self- 
seekers  and  self-worshippers,  but  seekers  and  worshippers 
of  something  far  better  than  self.  Not  personal  enjoyment 
was  their  object ;  but  a  high,  heroic  idea  of  religion,  of 
patriotism,  of  heavenly  wisdom, — in  the  one  or  the  other 
form, — ever  hovered  before  them :  in  which  cause  they 
neither  shrunk  from  suffering,  nor  called  on  the  earth  to 
witness  it  as  something  wonderful;  but  patiently  endured, 
counting  it  blessedness  enough  so  to  spend  and  be  spent. 
Thus  the  golden  calf  of  self-love,  however  curiously  carved, 
was  not  their  deity;  but  the  invisible  goodness,  which  alone 
is  man's  reasonable  service.  This  feeling  was  as  a  celestial 
fountain,  whose  streams  refreshed  into  gladness  and  beauty 
all  the  provinces  of  their  otherwise  too  desolate  existence. 
In  a  word,  they  willed  one  thing  to  which  all  other  things 
were  subordinated  and  made  subservient,  and  therefore 
they  accomplished  it.  The  wedge  will  rend  rocks,  but  its 
edge  must  be  sharp  and  single;  if  it  be  double,  the  wedge 
is  bruised  in  pieces,  and  will  rend  nothing. 

"  Part  of  this  superiority  these  men  owed  to  their  age, — 
in  which  heroism  and  devotedness  were  still  practised,  or, 
at  least,  not  yet  disbelieved  in;  but  much  of  it  likewise 
they  owed  to  themselves.  Burns,  again,  was  differently 
situated:  his  morality,  in  most  of  its  practical  points,  is 
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that  of  a  mere  worldly  man  ;  enjoyment,  in  a  finer  or 
coarser  shape,  is  the  only  thing  he  longs  and  strives  for. 
A  noble  instinct  sometimes  raises  him  above  this  ;  but  it 
is  an  instinct  only,  and  only  acting  for  moments.  He  has 
no  religion.  In  the  shallow  age  where  his  days  were  cast, 
religion  was  not  discriminated  in  any  other  way  than  by 
its  New  and  Old  Light  forms,  and  was,  with  these,  become 
obsolete  in  the  minds  of  men.  His  heart,  indeed,  is  alive 
with  a  trembling  adoration  ;  but  there  is  no  truth  in  his 
understanding.  He  lives  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
doubt:  his  religion  is,  at  best,  an  anxious  wish  ;  like  that 
of  Rabelais — '  a  great  perhaps.' 

"  He  loved  poetry  warmly,  and  in  his  heart ; — could  he 
have  but  loved  it  purely,  and  with  his  undivided  heart,  it 
had  been  well.  For  poetry,  as  Burns  could  have  followed  it, 
is  but  another  form  of  Wisdom,  of  Religion  ; — is  itself  wis- 
dom and  religion.  But  this  also  was  denied  him.  His 
poetry  is  a  stray,  vagrant  gleam,  which  will  not  be  extin- 
guished within  him ;  yet  rises  not  to  be  the  true  light  of 
his  path,  but  is  often  a  wild  fire  that  misleads  him.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  Burns  to  be  rich  ;  to  be,  or  to  seem,  inde- 
pendent ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  at  one  with 
his  own  heart, — to  place  what  was  highest  in  his  nature 
highest  also  in  his  life, — to  seek  within  himself  for  that 
sequence  and  consistency  which  external  events  would  for 
ever  refuse  him.  He  was  born  a  poet;  poetry  was  the 
celestial  element  of  his  being,  and  should  have  been  the 
soul  of  his  whole  endeavours.  Lifted  into  that  serene  ether 
whither  he  had  wings  given  him  to  mount,  he  would  have 
needed  no  other  elevation.  Poverty,  neglect,  and  all  evil, 
save  the  desecration  of  himself  and  his  art,  were  a  small 
matter  to  him.  The  pride  and  passions  of  the  world  lay 
far  beneath  his  feet, — and  he  looked  down  alike  on  noble 
and  on  slave,  on  prince  and  beggar,  and  all  that  wore  the 
stamp  of  man, — with  clear  recognition,  with  brotherly  affec- 
tion, with  sympathy,  and  with  pity.  Nay,  we  question 
whether,  for  his  culture  as  a  poet,  poverty  and  much  suffer- 
x2 
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ing,  for  a  season,  were  not  altogether  advantageous.  Great 
men,  in  looking  back  over  their  lives,  have  testified  to  that 
effect.  A  man  like  Burns  might  have  divided  his  hours  be- 
tween poetry  and  virtuous  industry, — industry,  which  all 
true  feeling  sanctions,  nay,  prescribes, — and  which  has  a 
beauty,  for  that  cause,  beyond  the  pomp  of  thrones.  But 
to  divide  his  hours  between  poetry  and  rich  men's  banquets, 
was  an  ill-starred  and  inauspicious  attempt.  How  could 
he  be  at  ease  at  such  banquets  ?  What  had  he  to  do  there, 
mingling  his  music  with  the  coarse  roar  of  altogether  earthly 
voices,  and  brightening  the  thick  smoke  of  intoxication  with 
fire  lent  from  Heaven.  Was  it  his  aim  to  enjoy  life  ?  To- 
morrow he  must  go  drudge  as  an  exciseman !  We  wonder 
not  that  Burns  became  moody  and  indignant,  and  at  times 
an  offender  against  certain  rules  of  society  ;  but  rather  that 
he  did  not  grow  utterly  frantic,  and  run  a  muck  against 
them  all.  How  could  a  man,  as  falsely  placed  by  his  own 
or  others'  fault,  ever  know  contentment,  or  peaceable  dili- 
gence, for  an  hour.  What  he  did  under  such  perverse 
guidance,  and  what  he  forbore  to  do,  alike  fill  us  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  natural  strength  and  worth  of  his  char- 
acter. 

"  Doubtless  there  was  a  remedy  for  this  perverseness  : 
but  not  in  others;  only  in  himself;  least  of  all  in  increase 
of  wealth  and  worldly  respectability.  We  hope  we  have 
now  heard  enough  about  the  efficacy  of  wealth  for  poets, 
and  to  make  poets  happy  ;  nay,  have  we  not  seen  another 
instance  of  it  in  these  very  days  ?  Byron, — a  man  of  en- 
dowment considerably  less  ethereal  than  that  of  Burns, — 
was  born  in  the  rank,  not  of  a  Scottish  ploughman,  but  of 
an  English  peer.  The  highest  worldly  honours,  the  fairest 
worldly  career,  are  his  by  inheritance, — the  richest  harvest 
of  fame  he  soon  reaps,  in  another  province,  by  his  own 
hand, — and  what  does  all  this  avail  him  ?  Is  he  happy  ?  is 
he  good?  is  he  true?  Alas!  he  has  a  poet's  soul,  and 
strives  toward  the  infinite, — the  eternal, — and  soon  feels 
that  all  this  is  but  mounting  to  the  house-top  to  reach  the 
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stars.  Like  Burns,  he  is  only  a  proud  man,  and  might, 
like  him,  have  purchased  a  pocket  copy  of  Milton,  to  study 
the  character  of  Satan  ;  for  Satan  also  is  Byron's  grand 
exemplar, — the  hero  of  his  poetry,  and  the  model,  appa- 
rently, of  his  conduct.  As  in  Burns's  case,  too,  the  celes- 
tial element  will  not  mingle  with  the  clay  of  earth.  Both 
poet  and  man  of  the  world  he  must  not  be,— vulgar  am- 
bition will  not  live  kindly  with  poetic  adoration, — he  can- 
not serve  God  and  mammon.  Byron,  like  Burns,  is  un- 
happy ;  nay,  he  is  the  most  wretched  of  all  men  :  his  life 
is  falsely  arranged, — the  fire  that  is  in  him  is  not  a  strong, 
still,  central  fire,  warming  into  beauty  the  products  of  a 
world, — but  it  is  the  mad  fire  of  a  volcano  ;  and  now  we 
look  sadly  into  the  ashes  of  a  crater,  which,  ere  long,  will 
fill  itself  with  snow. 

"  Byron  and  Burns  were  put  forth  as  missioners  to  their 
generation,  to  teach  it  a  higher  doctrine,  a  purer  truth  : 
they  had  a  message  to  deliver  which  left  them  no  rest  till 
it  was  accomplished.  In  dim  throws  of  pain  this  divine 
behest  lay  smouldering  within  them  ;  for  they  knew  not 
what  it  meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysterious  anticipation, 
and  they  had  to  die  without  articulately  uttering  it.  They 
are  in  the  camp  of  the  unconverted  ;  yet  not  as  high  mes- 
sengers of  rigorous  though  benignant  truth,  but  as  soft 
flattering  singers, — and  in  pleasant  fellowship  will  they  live 
there.  They  are  first  adulated,  then  persecuted  ;  they  ac- 
complish little  for  others,  they  find  no  peace  for  themselves, 
but  only  in  death  and  the  grave. 

"  We  confess  it  is  not  without  a  degree  of  mournful  awe 
that  we  view  the  fate  of  these  noble  souls,  so  richly  gifted — 
?et  ruined — to  so  little  purpose,  with  all  their  gifts.  It 
to  us  there  is  a  stern  moral  in  this  piece  of  history, 

nee  told  us  in  our  own  time.  Surely  to  men  of  like 
genius,  if  there  be  any  such,  it  carries  with  it  a  lesson  of 
deep  significance.  Surely  it  would  become  such  a  man, — 
furnished  for  the  highest  of  all  enterprises,  that  of  being 
the  poet  of  the  age, — to  consider  well  what  it  is  he  attempts, 
x  3 
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and  in  what  spirit  he  attempts  it  ;  for  the  words  of  Milton 
were  true  at  all  times,  and  were  never  truer  than  at  this  : 
*  He  who  would  write  heroic  poems,  must  make  his  whole 
life  a  heroic  poem.'  If  he  cannot  so  make  his  life,  then 
let  him  hasten  from  this  arena  ;  for  neither  its  lofty  glories, 
nor  its  fearful  perils,  are  for  him.  Let  him  dwindle  into  a 
modish  ballad-monger, — let  him  worship  and  be-sing  the 
idols  of  the  time, — and  the  time  will  not  fail  to  reward 
him  ;  if,  indeed,  he  can  endure  to  live  in  that  capacity. 
Byron  and  Burns  could  not  live  as  idol-priests,  but  the  fire 
of  their  own  hearts  consumed  them  ;  and  better  it  was  for 
them  that  they  could  not ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  favour  of  the 
great,  nor  of  the  small,  but  in  a  life  of  truth,  and  in  the 
inexpungible  citadel  of  his  own  soul,  that  a  Byron's  or  a 
Burns's  strength  must  lie.  Let  the  great  stand  aloof  from 
him,  or  know  how  to  reverence  him.  Beautiful  is  the 
union  of  wealth  with  favour,  and  furtherance  for  literature: 
it  is  like  the  costliest  flower-jar  inclosing  the  loveliest  on 
earth.  Yet,  let  not  the  relation  be  mistaken : — a  true  poet 
is  not  one  whom  they  can  hire  by  money  or  flattery  to  be 
a  minister  of  their  pleasures, — their  writer  of  occasional 
verses,  their  purveyor  of  table  wit, — he  cannot  be  their 
menial,  he  cannot  even  be  their  partisan.  At  the  peril 
both  parties  let  no  such  union  be  attempted.  Will 
courser  of  the  sun  work  patiently  in  the  harness  of  a  dray 
horse  ?  His  hoofs  are  of  fire,  and  his  path  is  through  the 
heavens,  bringing  light  to  all  lands ;  and  will  he  lumber  on 
mud  highways,  dragging  ale  for  earthly  appetites  from  door 
to  door  ? 

"  But  we  must  stop  short  in  these  considerations,  which 
would  lead  us  to  boundless  lengths.  We  had  something 
to  say  on  the  moral  character  of  Burns,  but  this  also  we 
must  forbear.  We  are  far  from  regarding  him  as  guilty 
before  the  world, — as  guiltier  than  the  average ;  nay,  from 
doubting  that  he  is  less  guilty  than  one  of  ten  thousand. 
Tried  at  a  tribunal  far  more  rigid  than  that  where  the  ple- 
bisca  of  common  civic  reputations  are  pronounced,  he  has 
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seemed  to  us  there  less  worthy  of  blame  than  of  pity  and 
wonder.  But  the  world  is  habitually  unjust  in  its  judg- 
ments of  such  men  :  unjust  on  many  grounds,  of  which  this 
one  may  be  stated  as  the  substance.  It  decides  like  a  court 
of  law  by  dead  statutes,  and  that  not  positively  but  nega- 
tively; less  on  what  is  done,  than  on  what  is,  or  is  not, 
done  wrong.  Not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  from  the 
mathematical  orbit,  which  are  so  easily  measured  ;  but  the 
ratio  of  these  to  the  whole  diameter,  constitutes  the  real 
observation.  This  orbit  may  be  a  planet,  its  diameter  the 
breadth  of  the  solar  system  ;  or  it  may  be  a  city  hippo- 
drome ;  nay,  the  circle  of  a  gin-horse,  its  diameter  a  score 
of  feet  or  paws :  but  the  inches  of  deflection  only  are  mea- 
sured ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  diameter  of  the  gin-horse, 
and  that  of  the  planet,  will  yield  the  same  ratio  when  com- 
pared with  them.  Here  lies  the  root  of  many  a  blind, 
cruel  condemnation  of  Burnses,  Swifts,  Rousseaus,  which 
one  never  listens  to  with  approval.  Granted,  the  ship 
comes  into  harbour  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged,  and 
the  pilot  is,  therefore,  blameworthy ;  for  he  has  not  been 
all-wise  and  all-powerful :  but  to  know  how  blameworthy, 
tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been  round  the  globe, 
or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 

"With  men  of  upright  feeling,  we  are  not  required  to 
plead  for  Burns.  In  pitying  admiration  he  lies  enshrined 
in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  noble  mausoleum  than  that  of 
marble  ;  neither  will  his  works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away 
from  the  memory  of  men.  While  the  Shakspeares  and 
Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rivers  through  the  country  of 
thought,  bearing  fleets  of  traffickers  and  assiduous  pearl- 
fishers  on  their  waves,  this  little  Valchesu  fountain  will  also 
arrest  our  eye ;  for  this  also  is  of  nature's  own  and  most 
cunning  workmanship,  and  bursts  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  with  a  full  gushing  current,  into  the  light  of  day  : 
and  often  will  the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its  pure 
waters,  and  muse  among  its  rocks  and  pines." 

Now,  though  I  admire  Mr  Carlisle's  eloquence  and  en- 
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thusiasm  more  than  I  have  terms  to  describe,  yet  I  differ 
from  him  most  decidedly  on  many  points.  When  I  took 
up  the  article,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  I  meant  only  to  give  a  few,  a  very  few 
quotations,  which  I  thought  beautifully  and  strongly  illus- 
trative of  the  literary  character  of  Burns  ;  but,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, I  perceived  that  I  could  neither  do  justice  to  the 
poet  nor  the  writer,  without  inserting  the  main  substance 
of  the  essay  ;  and  though  what  I  have  written,  both  in  the 
memoir  and  the  notes,  be  often  quite  adverse  to  the  senti- 
ments copied  here,  I  must  still  make  a  few  further  remarks 
upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  Tarn 
o'Shanter,  we  are  completely  at  odds,  which  he  denies  to 
be  poetical,  or  even  a  poem  at  all.  Now,  I  account  it  a 
glorious  poem,  and  highly  poetical.  I  do  not  think  that 
ever  Burns  intended  to  strike  anew  any  of  the  deep  mys- 
terious chords  of  superstition  in  the  human  heart ;  but  that 
he  meant  it  merely  as  a  bold,  humorous  description  of  some 
really  natural  scenes  in  common  life,  and  some  perfectly 
ludicrous  supernatural  ones  ;  and  that  he  accomplished,  to 
a  tee,  what  he  intended.  I  therefore,  think  it  was  much  too 
bad,  in  this  ingenious  writer,  to  term  it  'a  mere  drunken 
phantasmagoria  painted  on  ale  vapours.'  But  here  I  am 
not  afraid  to  make  my  appeal  to  the  public.  Again  Mr 
Carlisle,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  about  Burns,  and  about 
poetry  in  general,  frequently  talks  of  the  failure  of  Burns, 
and  regards  him  as  a  poet  of  great  capability,  who  had  ac 
complished  nothing.*  I  am  astonished  at  such  a  sentiment 
ever  having  been  cherished  by  this  writer,  and  far  more, 
that  he  should  have  suffered  it  to  drop  from  his  pen,  after, 
too,  admitting  the  truth  of  Fletcher's  axiom.  What  poet 


*  Hold,  Mr  Hogg  ;  fair  play  ! — Mr  Carlisle's  sentiment  is  not 
that  Burns  accomplished  nothing,  far  from  it ;  but  only  that  what 
he  did  accomplish  was  nothing  to  what  he  might  have  accom- 
plished, had  his  capacious  mind  been  under  a  purer  influence, 
and  his  mighty  powers  been  more  worthily  directed. 
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has  accomplished  so  much,  or  half  so  much,  for  Scotland  as 
Burns, — in  the  renovation  and  new-modelling  of  her  whole 
lyrical  department, — and  who  has  given  a  polish,  a  melody, 
and  a  zest,  to  our  pastoral  and  love  songs  which  they  never 
before  possessed  ?  and  yet  Mr  Carlisle  speaks  freely  of  the 
failure  of  Burns,  as  an  understood  and  acknowledged  verity. 
He  says  likewise,  that  the  most  strictly  poetical  of  all  his 
works  is  the  Jolly  Beggars !  Good  that. 

Mr  Carlisle  must,  moreover,  be  poorly  acquainted  with 
Scottish  song,  at  all  events,  when  he  asserts,  that,  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  those  of  Burns,  nought  truly 
worth  attention  has  been  accomplished  in  that  department. 
If  he  wanted  to  mention  Scottish  song,  of  which  alone  he 
was  writing,  why  mention  that  old  heartless  jade,  Queen 
Elizabeth  ?  What  had  he,  or  what  had  we  to  do  with  her? 
or  what  had  he  to  do  with  Shakspeare,  who  never  wrote  a 
singing  song  in  his  life  ?  and  the  drops  of  song  that  the 
writer  speaks  of,  are  merely  snatches  from  old  ballads  and 
songs  then  existing,  and  about  the  half  of  them  from  Scot- 
tish ones.  Before  Mr  Carlisle  had  made  such  an  assertion, 
he  should  have  looked  into  Allan  Ramsay's  '  Tea-table 
Miscellany,'  '  Johnson's  Museum,'  and  the  '  Jacobite  Songs 
of  Scotland,'  and  fifty  other  volumes,  where  he  would  have 
discovered  hundreds  of  songs,  that  would  not  disgrace  any 
age,  and  all  written  long  previous  to  the  era  of  Burns's  life. 
Such  a  stigma,  cast  upon  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  Scottish 
song  and  ballad,  existing  in  a  former  age,  deserves  to  be 
stigmatized  in  a  more  serious  way  than  this.  Finally,  if  I 
understand  Mr  Carlisle's  spirited  and  elegant  essay  aright, 
which  I  cannot  positively  answer  for,  there  is  some  part  of 
the  philosophy  at  complete  variance  with  other  parts  ;  but 
of  its  enthusiasm  and  kindness,  it  is  impossible  to  say  too 
much,  and  it  must  necessarily  be  an  accompaniment  to  the 
life  of  Burns  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NOTICES  OF  BURNS's  FAMILY,  &C.  &C. 

Hail,  wedded  I<ove!  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propiiety 
In  paradise,  of  all  things  common  else  ! 
By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herd  to  range ;  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets- 
Here  Love  reigias  and  revels ; 
Not  in  the  bought  smile  of  harlots, 
Loveless,  joyless,  unendeared. 


I  THINK  Mrs  Burns  had  been  pretty.  In  1804  I  was 
accustomed  to  sit  in  the  seat  next  to  her  in  the  old  church 
of  Dumfries,  and  though  always  a  brunette,  she  was  then 
smartly  dressed,  had  fine  eyes,  and  looked  very  well.  She 
had  several  wooers  at  that  time,  according  to  report.  Some 
seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  I  had  a  chance  of  a  few 
weeks  of  intimate  and  daily  acquaintance  with  her  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  scarcely  ever  met  a  woman,  either  high  or  low, 
who  improved  as  much  on  acquaintance.  She  had  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  and  good  nature. 

The  following  more  detailed  account  of  this  interesting 
woman  appeared  in  the  Dumfries  Courier  at  the  time  of  her 
death  ;  and  bears  internal  marks  of  being  from  the  eloquent 
pen  of  Mr  M'Diarmid  : — 

"  To  the  poet,  Jean  Armour  bore  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  The  whole  of  the  latter  died  in  early 
life,  and  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  their  maternal 
grandfather  in  Mauchline  churchyard.  Of  the  sons  two 
died  very  young,  viz.  Francis  Wallace  and  Maxwell  Burns, 
— the  last  of  whom  was  a  posthumous  child,  born  the  very 
day  his  father  was  buried.*  Of  the  said  family  of  nine, 

*  Shortly  after  her  husband's  death  Mrs  Burns  had  a  very  re- 
markable dream,  which  she  sometimes  spoke  of  to  her  mo  in- 
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three  sons  alone  survive: — Robert,  the  eldest,f  a  retired 
officer  of  the  Accomptant-General's  Department,  Stamp 
office,  London,  now  in  Dumfries ;  and  William  and  James 
Glencairn  Burns,  Captains  in  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service. 
"  The  term  of  Mrs  Burns'  widowhood  extended  to 

timate  female  friends  as  a  circumstance  not  only  most  vividly 
imprinted  on  the  memory,  but  more  prominently  placed  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  than  anything  that  ever  occurred  to  her 
during  her  waking  moments.  And  it  was  to  this  effect, — that 
the  poet,  or  rather  his  spirit,  withdrew  her  curtains,  and,  after 
gazing  wistfully  and  solemnly,  said  "  that  he  had  been  permitted 
to  take  a  last  look  of  his  widow,  and  the  child  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen."  The  bare  mention  of  such  a  circumstance  may,  to 
many,  appear  abundantly  idle ;  and  we  of  course  merely  allude 
to  it  as  an  impression  rootedly  entwined  with  our  departed  friend's 
memory,  who  was  by  no  means  a  superstitious  woman. 

•f  Robert  Burns,  Jun.,  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  following 
song  ;— 

HAE  ye  seen,  in  the  calm  dewy  morning, 

The  red-breast  wild  warbling  sae  clear  ; 
Or  the  low-dwelling,  snow-breasted  gowan, 

Surcharg'd  wi'  mild  e'ening's  soft  tear  ? 
O,  then  ye  hae  seen  my  dear  lassie, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best  of  a' ; 
But  far  frae  the  hame  o'  my  lassie, 

I'm  monie  a  lang  mile  awa. 

Her  hair  is  the  wing  o'  the  blackbird, 

Her  eye  is  the  eye  o'  the  dove, 
Her  lips  are  the  ripe  blushing  rose-bud, 

Her  bosom's  the  palace  of  love. 
Tho'  green  be  thy  banks,  O  sweet  Clutha  ! 

Thy  beauties  ne'er  charm  me  ava ; 
Forgive  me,  ye  maids  o'  sweet  Clutha  ! 

My  heart  is  wi'  her  that's  awa. 

O  love,  thou'rt  a  dear  fleeting  pleasure 

The  sweetest  we  mortals  here  know  ; 
But  soon  is  thy  heaven,  bright  beaming, 

O'ercast  with  the  darkness  of  wo. 
As  the  moon,  on  the  oft-changing  ocean, 

Delights  the  lone  mariner's  eye, 
Till  red  rush  the  storms  of  the  desert, 

And  dark  billows  tumble  on  high. 
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thirty-eight  years, — in  itself  rather  an  unusual  circum- 
stance,— and,  in  July,  1796,  when  the  bereavement  oc- 
curred, she  was  but  little  beyond  the  age  at  which  the 
majority  of  females  marry.  But  she  had  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  regard  for  his 
children,  to  think  of  changing  her  name,  although  she 
might  have  done  so  more  than  once,  with  advantage ;  and 
was  even  careful  to  secure  on  lease,  and  repair  and  em- 
bellish, as  soon  as  she  could  afford  it,  the  decent  though 
modest  mansion  in  which  he  died.  And  here,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  she  was  visited  by  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  strangers,  from  the  peer  down  to  itinerant  sonnet- 
teers, — a  class  of  persons  to  whom  she  never  refused  an 
audience,  or  dismissed  unrewarded.  Occasionally,  during 
the  summer  months,  she  was  a  good  deal  annoyed ;  but  she 
bore  all  in  patience,  and  although  naturally  fond  of  quiet, 
seemed  to  consider  her  house  as  open  to  visitors,  and  its 
mistress,  in  some  degree,  the  property  of  the  public.*  But 
the  attentions  of  strangers  neither  turned  her  head,  nor 
were  ever  alluded  to  in  the  spirit  of  boasting;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  female  friend  who  accompanied  her  on  one 

*  The  following  little  anecdote  was  some  years  ago  told  by 
Mrs  Burns,  with  great  good  humour,  to  a  friend  of  ours,  from 
whom  we  had  it  shortly  after.  A  little  ragged  boy,  selling  bal- 
lads, called  at  a  house  near  Mrs  Burns's  dwelling  in  Dumfries, 
and  inquired  where  Mrs  Burns  lived.  On  her  house  being  pointed 
out  to  him,  "  Ah,"  said  he  to  the  person  who  had  given  him  the 
direction,  "  I  would  like  to  see  her."  "  Well,"  was  the  reply, 
"  go  there  and  ask  to  sell  your  ballads,  and  you  will  see  her." 
"  But  I  dinna  like,"  said  he ;  "I  think  shame  to  gang  there." 
Struck  with  the  anxiety  of  the  boy,  and  his  diffidence,  he  was 
taken  to  Mrs  Burns's  house,  and  put  into  the  kitchen,  where  the 
servant  began  to  talk  with  him  about  buying  some  of  his  ballads. 
Mrs  Burns  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  came  into  the 
kitchen,  when,  to  the  amusement  of  the  good  old  lady,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  took  place: — Mrs  B.  "And  so  you  wished  to 
see  Mrs  Burns?"  Boy,  ( anxiously, )  "  O  ay,  I  would  like  to  see 
her."  Mrs  B.  "Well,  you  see  her  now — I  am  Mrs  Burns."  Boy, 
(looking  utterly  amazed,}  "  Touts,  you're  jokin'  me."  Mrs  B. 
"  Why  do  you  think  I  am  jokin'  you  ?"  Boy,  (with  great  sim- 
plicity,) l(  Because  Burns  speaks  about  his  bonny  Jean  !"' 
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occasion  to  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  to  meet,  by  invitation, 
the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  no  one  would  have  known 
that  that  excellent  lady  directed  the  present  Marquis,  who 
was  then  a  boy,  to  present  Mrs  Burns  with  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  "  he  should  consider 
himself  very  highly  honoured,  and  cherish  the  recollection 
of  having  met  the  poet's  widow,  as  long  as  he  lived."  Hers, 
in  short,  was  one  of  those  well-balanced  minds  that  cling 
instinctively  to  propriety  and  a  medium  in  all  things ;  and 
such  as  knew  the  deceased,  earliest  and  latest,  were  uncon- 
scious of  any  change  in  her  demeanour  and  habits,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  greater  attention  to  dress,  and  more  refinement 
of  manner,  insensibly  acquired  by  frequent  intercourse  with 
families  of  the  first  respectability.  In  her  tastes  she  was 
frugal,  simple,  and  pure  ;  and  delighted  in  music,  pictures, 
and  flowers.  In  spring  and  summer,  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  her  windows  without  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  floral  treasures  they  contained ;  and  if  extravagant  in 
any  thing,  it  was  in  the  article  of  roots  and  plants  of  the 
finest  sorts.  Fond  of  the  society  of  young  people,  she 
mingled  as  long  as  able  in  their  innocent  pleasures,  and 
cheerfully  filled  for  them  the  cup  '  which  cheers  but  not 
inebriates.'  Although  neither  a  sentimentalist  nor  a  '  blue 
stocking,'  she  was  a  clever  woman,  possessed  of  great  shrewd- 
ness, discriminated  character  admirably,  and  frequently  made 
very  pithy  remarks  ;  and  were  this  the  proper  place  for  such 
a  detail,  proofs  of  what  is  stated  might  easily  be  adduced. 

"  When  young  she  must  have  been  a  handsome,  comely 
woman,  if  not  indeed  a  beauty,  when  the  poet  saw  her  for 
the  first  time  on  a  bleach-green  at  Mauchline,  engaged,  like 
Peggy  and  Jenny,  at  Habbie's  Howe.  Her  limbs  were  cast 
in  the  finest  mould ;  and,  up  to  middle  life,  her  jet-black 
eyes  were  clear  and  sparkling,  her  carriage  easy,  and  her 
step  light.  The  writer  of  the  present  sketch  never  saw 
Mrs  Burns  dance,  nor  heard  her  sing;  but  he  has  learnt 
from  others  that  she  moved  with  great  grace  on  the  floor, 
and  chaunted  her  «  wood-notes  wild'  in  a  style  but  rarely 
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equalled  by  unprofessional  singers.  Her  voice  was  a  bril- 
liant treble,  and  in  singing  «  Coollen,'  '  I  gaed  a  waefu' 
gate  yestreen,'  and  other  songs,  she  rose  without  effort  as 
high  as  B  natural.  In  ballad  poetry  her  taste  was  good, 
and  range  of  reading  rather  extensive.  Her  memory,  too, 
was  strong,  and  she  could  quote  when  she  chose  at  consi- 
derable length,  and  with  great  aptitude.  Of  these  powers 
the  bard  was  so  well  aware  that  he  read  to  her  almost  every 
piece  he  composed,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he 
had  profited  by  her  judgment.  In  fact,  none  save  relations, 
neighbours,  and  friends,  could  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Mrs  Burns.  In  the  presence  of  strangers  she 
was  shy  and  silent,  and  required  to  be  drawn  out,  or,  as 
some  would  say,  shown  off  to  advantage,  by  persons  who 
possessed  her  confidence,  and  knew  her  intimately. 

"  On  Saturday,  22d  March,  1834,  she  was  seized  with 
paralysis  for  the  fourth  time  during  the  last  few  years  ; 
and  although  perfectly  conscious  of  her  situation,  and 
the  presence  of  friends,  became  deprived,  before  she  could 
be  removed  to  bed,  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  and,  a  day 
or  two  thereafter,  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Still  she  lay 
wonderfully  calm  and  composed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  medical  attendant,  suffered  from  weakness  rather  than 
from  pain.  Frequently  she  gazed  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness on  her  grand-daughter,  Sarah  ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  read  what  was  passing  within,  from  the  tears  that  filled 
her  aged  eyes  and  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  To  an- 
other individual  she  directed  looks  so  eager  and  full  of 
meaning  as  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  she  had  some 
dying  request  to  make,  and  deeply  regretted  that  it  was  too 
late  ;  for,  even  if  her  salvation  had  depended  on  the  exer- 
tion, she  was  unfortunately  incapacitated  from  uttering  a 
syllable,  guiding  a  pen,  or  even  making  an  intelligible  sign. 
The  mind,  in  her  case,  survived  the  body;  and  this,  per- 
haps, was  the  only  painful  circumstance  attending  her  death- 
be^ — considering  how  admirable  her  conduct  had  always 
been,  her  general  health  so  sound,  her  span  protracted  be- 
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yond  the  common  lot,  her  character  for  prudence  and  piety 
so  well-established,  and  her  situation  in  life  every  way  so 
comfortable.  On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  or  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday, a  fifth  shock,  unperceived  by  the  attendants,  deprived 
Mrs  Burns  of  mental  consciousness ;  and  from  that  time  till 
late  in  the  evening,  when  she  died,  her  situation  was  exact- 
ly that  of  a  breathing  corpse. — Thus  passed  away  all  that 
remained  of '  bonny  Jean,' — the  relict  of  a  man  whose  fame 
is  as  wide  as  the  world  itself,  and  the  venerated  heroine  of 
many  a  lay  which  bid  fair  to  live  in  the  memories  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  and  of  thousands  far  removed  from  its 
shores,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  is 
spoken  or  understood.  She  was  born  at  Mauchline  in 
February,  1765,  and  had  thus  entered  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age. 

"  The  remains  of  Mrs  Burns  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  April,  with  all  the  solemnity  the 
occasion  demanded,  in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.  Independently  of  the  Bard's  Mausoleum,  St 
Michael's  churchyard  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  ceme- 
tery in  Britain  :  amidst  innumerable  tombs  thousands  on 
thousands  sleep  below  ;  and  on  the  day  alluded  to,  public 
interest  or  curiosity  waxed  so  intensely  that  it  became,  if 
such  an  expression  may  be  used,  instinct  with  life  as  well 
as  death.  By  many,  a  strong  wish  was  expressed  that  the 
funeral  should  be  made  broadly  public  ;  others  again  ob- 
jected to  everything  like  parade,  as  unsuited  to  the  quiet 
retiring  character  of  the  deceased ;  and,  amidst  counsels 
and  wishes  so  opposite  and  conflicting,  the  relatives  and 
executors  had  a  duty  to  discharge  which  was  felt  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly onerous  and  perplexing.  The  magistrates  and 
commissioners  of  police  politely  offered  to  mark  their  re- 
spect for  Mrs  Burns's  memory  by  attending  her  funeral  in 
their  public  capacity, — an  offer  so  honourable  that  it  was 
at  once  acknowledged  and  acceded  to  by  the  trustees.  But 
something  more  was  wanted,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  public  ;  and  as  the  street  in  which  the  de- 
Y  2 
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ceased  resided  is  short,  narrow,  and  situated  so  near  to  the 
churchyard,  as  to  injure  the  appearance  of  any  procession, 
it  was  anxiously  asked  that  the  coffin  should  be  conveyed 
in  a  hearse  to  the  Council  Chamber  stairs,  and  from  thence 
carried  shoulder-high  along  the  line  of  the  principal  street. 
On  reflection,  however,  it  was  deemed  better  that  the  living 
should  go  to  the  dead,  than  the  dead  to  the  living.  The 
magistrates  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  this,  and  issued  cards 
to  the  whole  of  the  Council  appointing  a  meeting  at  half- 
past  11  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  at  which  hour  they 
assembled,  and  shortly  after  moved  in  a  body  to  Burns'- 
street,  amidst  a  throng  of  people  (many  of  whom  had  vol- 
untarily arrayed  themselves  in  sables)  such  as  has  rarely 
been  witnessed  on  the  streets  of  Dumfries.  Between  two 
and  three  hundred  funeral  letters  were  issued  in  compliance 
with  the  usual  custom  ;  and  in  this  way  while  the  private 
feelings  of  friends  were  conciliated,  the  public  were  grati- 
fied in  as  far  as  was  deemed  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
decorum. 

"  As  many  persons  were  received  into  the  house  as  it 
could  possibly  contain,  including  various  clergymen,  citizen 
friends,  and  country  gentlemen,  among  the  latter  of  whom 
we  observed  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  a  kind  personal  friend 
of  the  deceased ;  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  ;  Mr  Dunlop, 
Southwick;  Mr  James  M' Alpine  Leny  of  Dalswinton ;  Mr 
John  Dunlop,  Rosefield  ;  Mr  Macadam  of  Castledykes  ; 
Major  Adair;  Mr  Hannah  of  Hannahfield;  Major  Davies; 
Mr  John  Staig ;  the  Provost  and  Magistrates,  &c.  &c. 
Eloquent  prayers  were  put  up  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Wightman,  Fyffe,  Dunlop,  and  Wallace  ;  and  after 
the  usual  forms  had  been  observed,  the  coffin  was  placed  on 
spokes,  and  borne  by  many  to  its  final  resting-place.  Throw- 
ing a  stone  to  a  chieftain's  cairn  was  deemed  an  honour  by 
our  Celtic  ancestors,  and  a  similar  feeling  obviously  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  the  funereal  obsequies  of  the  poet's 
widow.  Before  one  person  had  well  touched  a  spoke  he 
was  succeeded  by  another,  eager  to  share  in  the  same  mourn- 
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ful  duty ;  and  although  the  distance  was  extremely  short, 
several  hundred  hands  bore  the  body  along  by  shifting  as 
frequently  as  St  Michael's  bell  tolled.  Though  the  crowd 
was  very  dense,  forests  of  heads  were  thrown  into  lines  as 
the  procession  moved  forward  ;  every  window  was  filled 
with  spectators  ;  numerous  visitors  were  observed  from  the 
country  ;  and,  altogether,  the  scene  reminded  many  of  the 
memorable  day  of  the  poet's  funeral.  So  great  was  the 
anxiety  to  enter  the  Mausoleum,  that  the  pressure,  in  the 
first  instance,  occasioned  a  slight  degree  of  confusion  ;  but 
in  a  minute  or  two  order  was  restored,  and  the  body  lowered 
slowly  and  solemnly  into  the  family  vault.  The  chief 
mourners  then  descended,  took  the  stations  assigned  them, 
and  after  every  thing  had  been  adjusted,  placed  the  coffin 
in  a  grave  dug  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  Five  relatives  at- 
tended the  interment,  viz.  Mr  Robert  Burns,  eldest  son  of 
the  poet,  Mr  Robert  Armour,  the  widow's  brother,  and  the 
husbands  of  three  nieces,  the  Messrs.  Irving  and  Mr  M'Kin- 
nel.  But  there  were  other  chief  mourners,  and  among 
those  we  observed  Mr  Dunlop,  Southwick,  Provost  Mur- 
ray, Dr  John  Symons,  Mr  Bogie,  and  Mr  M'Diarmid.  The 
grave  was  covered  in  a  brief  space  ;  the  chief  mourners  then 
withdrew  ;  and  after  everything  foreign  had  been  removed 
from  the  vault,  the  executors  gave  the  necessary  directions 
for  restoring  the  large  stone  which  guards  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb  of  our  great  national  poet.  As  this  was  a  task  of 
considerable  labour,  hours  elapsed  before  it  could  be  com- 
pleted, and,  in  the  interim,  thousands  had  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  curiosity  by  taking  a  parting  look  at  the 
resting-place  of  genius. 

"  It  is  generally  known  that  the  remains  of  Burns  were 
exhumed,  privately,  on  the  J9th  September,  1815,  and  de- 
posited with  every  regard  to  decency,  in  the  arched  vault 
attached  to  the  Mausoleum,  then  newly-erected  in  honour 
of  his  memory.  ',  The  principal  actors,  on  that  occasion, 
were  the  late  Convener  Thomson,  and  Mr  Milligan,  build- 
ers, Mr  Grierson,  Secretary  to  the  Monument  Committee, 
y  3 
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and  Mr  Bogie,  Terraughty.  Originally,  his  ashes  lay  in 
the  north  corner  of  the  churchyard  ;  and  as  years  elapsed 
before  any  general  movement  was  made,  his  widow,  with 
pious  care,  marked  the  spot  by  a  modest  monument,  the 
expense  of  which  she  willingly  defrayed  out  of  her  own 
slender  means.  In  the  first  instance,  attempts  were  made 
to  enlarge  the  churchyard  wall,  and  thus  avert  the  necessity 
of  a  ceremony,  in  the  highest  degree  revolting  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Mrs  Burns ;  but  the  spot  was  so  narrow,  and  inter- 
fered so  closely  with  the  property  of  others,  that  the  idea 
was  abandoned  as  utterly  impracticable.  On  the  day,  there- 
fore, already  named,  the  committee  chosen,  proceeded  to 
the  spot  before  the  sun  had  risen,  and  went  to  work  so 
rapidly,  that  they  had  well  nigh  completed  their  purpose 
previous  to  the  assemblage  of  any  crowd.  And  it  was  for- 
tunate their  measures  were  so  wisely  taken  ;  for  though  the 
gates  of  St  Michael's  were  carefully  locked,  a  few  early 
risers,  and  accidental  observers,  communicated  so  speedily 
their  suspicions  to  others,  that  before  the  entrance  to  the 
vault  could  be  closed,  an  immense  crowd  besieged  the 
churchyard  walls,  and,  on  leave  being  refused,  readily 
found  the  means  of  admitting  themselves.  Still  the  in- 
dividuals alluded  to  discharged,  with  the  greatest  stern- 
ness, their  duty  as  sentinels,  by  repressing  all  attempts 
at  obtaining  bones,  or  indeed  anything  connected  with 
the  respective  coffins  of  the  Bard  and  his  two  sons. — • 
As  a  report  had  been  spread  that  the  largest  coffin  was 
made  of  oak,  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  it  without  injury,  or  public  examination  of 
any  kind.  But  this  hope  proved  fallacious  ;  on  testing 
coffin  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  ordinary  materials, 
and  liable  to  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure ;  and  the  lid 
partially  removed,  a  spectacle  was  unfolded,  which,  con- 
sidering the  fame  of  the  mighty  dead,  has  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed by  a  single  human  being.  There  lay  the  remains  of 
the  great  poet,  to  all  appearance  entire,  retaining  various 
traces  of  recent  vitality ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  ex- 
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hibiting  the  features  of  one  who  had  newly  sunk  into  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  forehead  struck  every  one  as  beauti- 
fully arched,  if  not  so  high  as  might  have  been  reasonably 
supposed,  while  the  scalp  was  rather  thickly  covered  with 
hair,  and  the  teeth  perfectly  firm  and  white.  Altogether  the 
scene  was  so  imposing  that  the  commonest  workmen  stood 
uncovered,  as  the  late  Dr  Gregory  did  at  the  exhumation 
of  the  remains  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments remained  inactive,  as  if  thrilling  under  the  effects  of 
some  undefinable  emotion,  while  gazing  on  all  that  remained 
of  one  'whose  fame  is  as  wide  as  the  world  itself.'  But  the 
scene,  however  imposing,  was  brief;  for  the  instant  the 
workmen  inserted  a  shell  or  wooden  case  beneath  the  ori- 
ginal coffin,  the  head  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  the 
whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  crumbled  into 
dust.  Notwithstanding  of  the  solemnity  the  occasion  re- 
quired, at  least  a  few  felt  constrained  to  lift  and  examine 
the  skull, — probably  under  the  inspiration  of  feelings  akin 
to  those  of  Hamlet  when  he  leant  and  moralized  over 
Yorick's  grave,  and  who,  if  aware  of  the  passage,  might 
have  quoted  appropriately  enough  the  language  of  By- 


"  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  hall — 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul; 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul ! 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  eyeless  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit — 
Of  passion's  host  that  never  brooked  control — 

Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ 
People  this  lonely  tower — this  tenement  refit?" 


"  Every  thing,  as  we  have  said,  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  propriety  and  care ;  and  after  the  second  grave-bed 
of  the  poet  and  his  offspring  had  been  carefully  prepared, 
the  original  tomb-stone  was  placed  above  their  ashes,  and 
the  vault  closed  for  a  period  of  nearly  nineteen  years, — that 
is,  from  the  19th  September,  1815,  till  the  28th  March, 
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1834.  The  weli-known  Mr  Matthews, — a  man  of  high  and 
original  genius, — on  one  occasion  paid  a  visit  to  Dumfries : 
and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  accompany  him  to  the 
house  of  Mrs  Burns,  and  St  Michael's  churchyard.  On 
entering  the  mausoleum  the  great  comedian  became  obvi- 
ously highly  excited,  and,  after  a  little  pause,  inquired 
eagerly  '  what  has  become  of  the  original  tombstone  ?'  and 
on  this  question  being  answered,  expressed  the  greatest  re- 
gret that  it  had  not  been  inserted  as  part  of  the  pavement 
in  front  of  the  sculpture,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Shak- 
speare's  mausoleum  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  And  here  we 
cannot  resist  quoting  a  brief  passage  from  the  works  of  Mr 
Washington  Irving  : — '  A  few  years  since,  as  some  labourers 
were  digging  to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth  caved 
in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  through 
which  one  might  have  looked  into  Shakspeare's  grave.  No 
one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  bones,  so  aw- 
fully guarded  by  a  malediction  ;  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or 
curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  have  been  tempted 
to  commit  depredations,  the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the 
spot  for  two  days,  until  the  vault  was  finished,  and  the  aper- 
ture closed.  He  told  me  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at 
the  hole,  but  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones, — nothing 
but  dust.  It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen  even 
the  dust  of  Shakspeare.' 

"  The  remains  of  Mrs  Burns,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
were  interred  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  April.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  vault  was  opened  by  Mr  Crombie, — a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty  and  labour, — and  the  keys  of  the 
mausoleum,  which  is  guarded  round  and  round  with  high 
iron-pillared  doors,  placed  temporarily  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  M'Diarmid.  And  here  it  may  be  best  to  confess  the 
whole  truth,  and  conceal  nothing.  Ever  since  we  became 
acquainted  with  what  occurred  on  the  19th  September, 
1815,  we  have  regretted  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
was  missed  of  taking  a  cast  from  the  poet's  skull, — and  the 
more  so,  when  informed  that  a  phrenologist  had  made  an 
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imaginary  one  from  his  works  and  history,  and  on  this 
theory  assigned  to  Burns  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  states- 
man. In  this  regret  we  were  joined  by  many,  and  not  a 
few  persons  here  and  elsewhere,  by  word  and  by  letter, 
prompted  and  urged  the  propriety  of  a  measure  we  had 
previously  determined  to  adopt,  if  possible.  But  one  diffi- 
culty remained  behind, — soothing  the  repugnance,  and  con- 
ciliating the  feelings,  of  those  who  alone  had  a  right  to 
decide, — the  principal  male  relatives  of  the  bard  and  his 
late  relict.  Mr  Armour  arrived  from  London  by  Monday's 
mail,  and  we  confess  it  was  six  o'clock  p.  M.  before  we  could 
find  courage  to  introduce  the  subject.  We  did,  however, 
Dime  it  at  last,  and,  after  much  anxious  conversation,  ob- 
tained a  reluctant  and  conditional  consent.  From  this  mo- 
ment matters  were  put  in  train,  and  at  seven  a  small  party 
repaired,  one  by  one,  and  by  different  routes,  to  St  Michael's 
churchyard.  But  the  hour  was  found  unsuitable,  and  the 
opportunity  inapt,  from  the  number  of  anxious  eyes  that 
were  still  abroad.  At  nine,  however,  the  attempt  was  re- 
newed with  all  the  success  which  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  genius  or  science  could  desire.  Again  the  party 
conferred  privately,  and  proceeded  stealthily,  one  after  an- 
her,  by  the  quietest  paths,  and  after  clambering  over  the 
mrchyard  walls,  met,  by  appointment,  in  front  of  the 
lausoleum.  In  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was  some- 
ling  degrading,  which  reminded  us  of  the  horrid  trade  of 
ly-snatching ;  but  the  most  profound  secrecy  was  in- 
dispensable, and  if  there  be  any  who  feel  inclined  to  impute 
blame,  all  we  can  say  is — our  motives  were  good,  and  to- 
tally alien  to  those  of  idle  curiosity.  Mr  Blacklock  offered 
his  services  at  a  favourable  moment,  and  it  was  well  we  had 
a  gentleman  with  us  qualified  to  give  a  scientific  account  of 
the  appearance,  preservation,  and  peculiarities,  of  the  skull. 
While  one  of  our  number  kept  watch  above,  the  rest  of  the 
party  descended  into  the  vault  by  means  of  a  ladder  and  a 
muffled  lantern  ;  and  we  shall  not  readily  forget  the  min- 
gled emotions  that  arose  in  the  mind, — passing  away  and 
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returning  with  the  most  thrilling  influence, — as  wt  stood 
solemnly  on  the  poet's  grave,  and  recalled  the  awful  male- 
diction of  Shakspeare.  The  night  was  most  serene,  and 
the  dim  light  of  the  lantern,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  vault, 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  lambent  light  of  the  host  ot 
stars  that  sparkled  brightly  in  the  heavens  above.  Mr 
Crombie's  knowledge  of  localities  rendered  the  process  of 
disinterment  comparatively  easy,  and  Mr  Bogie,  who  had 
seen  the  skull  in  1815,  proclaimed  its  identity  the  moment 
it  appeared.  But,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  witness,  its  size 
and  character  were  quite  sufficient  to  avouch  the  fact;  and, 
after  it  had  been  carefully  cleaned,  a  cast  was  taken  from 
it  before  the  parties  retired  to  rest.  In  the  execution  of 
this  duty  they  received  the  most  efficient  assistance  from 
Mr  James  Fraser,  plasterer,  whose  skill  and  style  of  hand- 
ling would  do  no  discredit  to  a  London  artist.  Just  as  the 
party  were  about  to  separate  the  clock  chimed  the  hour  of 
one;  and  although  ten  individuals  were  present  at  the  last 
including  Provost  Murray,  Mr  Hamilton,  writer,  and  Rector 
M'Millan,  the  largest  hat  of  the  whole  was  found  too  nar- 
row to  receive  the  skull — a  sufficient  proof  of  its  extraordi- 
nary size.  Early  on  Tuesday  morning  a  leaden  box  was 
made,  and  carefully  lined  with  the  softest  materials,  and  on 
the  same  day  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  witnessed  the  re-inter- 
ment of  the  sacred  relic  it  contained,  previous  to  the  funeral 
of  Mrs  Burns.  The  pious  wish  expressed  by  Mr  Matthews, 
has  at  length  been  gratified,  by  removing  the  original  tomb- 
stone from  the  vault,  and  placing  it  within  the  iron  railing 
which  protects  the  sculpture.  In  accomplishing  this  the 
said  railing  had  to  be  slightly  enlarged  ;  and  the  stone  now 
occupies  a  position  where  it  can  be  seen  by  all  without  being 
trode  upon,  or  injured  by  any.  The  inscriptions  upon  it 
are  as  follow,  the  closing  one  having  been  chiselled  within 
the  last  few  days  : — 

"  *  In  memory  of  Robert  Burns,  who  died  the  21st  July, 
1796,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age ;  and  Maxwell  Burns,  who 
died  25th  April,  1799,  aged  two  years  and  nine  months. 
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Also,  of  Francis  Wallace  Burns,  who  died  9th  July,  1803, 
aged  14  years.  Also,  of  Jean  Armour,  relict  of  the  poet, 
born  February,  1765,  died  26th  March,  1834.' 

"  What  follows  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Blacklock  : — 
"  «  On  Monday  night,  31st  March,  1834,  Mr  John  M'Diar- 
mid,  Mr  Adam  Rankine,  Mr  James  Kerr,  Mr  James  Bogie, 
Mr  Andrew  Crombie,  and  the  subscriber,  descended  into 
the  vault  of  the  Mausoleum  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  remains  of  Burns,  and,  if  possible,  procuring  a  cast  of 
his  skull.  Mr  Crombie  having  witnessed  the  exhumation 
of  the  bard's  remains  in  1815,  and  seen  them  deposited  in 
their  present  resting-place,  at  once  pointed  out  the  exact 
spot  where  the  head  would  be  found,  and  a  few  spadefuls 
of  loose  sandy  soil  being  removed,  the  skull  was  brought 
into  view,  and  carefully  lifted. 

"  '  The  cranial  bones  were  perfect  in  every  respect,  if  we 
except  a  little  erosion  of  their  external  table,  and  firmly 
held  together  by  their  sutures  ;  even  the  delicate  bones  of 
the  orbits,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  os  unguis  in 
the  left,  were  sound  and  uninjured  by  death  and  the  grave. 
The  superior  maxillary  bones  still  retained  the  four  most 
posterior  teeth  on  each  side,  including  the  dentes  sapientiae, 
and  all  without  spot  or  blemish ;  the  incisores,  cuspidati, 
&c.,  had,  in  all  probability,  recently  dropt  from  the  jaw,  for 
le  alveoli  were  but  little  decayed.     The  bones  of  the  face 
id  palate  were  also  sound.     Some  small  portions  of  black 
lir,  with  a  very  few  gray  hairs  intermixed,  were  observed 
detaching  some  extraneous  matter  from  the  occiput, 
[ndeed  nothing  could  exceed  the  high  state  of  preservation 
which  we  found  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  or  offer  a 
lirer  opportunity  of  supplying  what  has  so  long  been  de- 
siderated by  phrenologists, — a  correct  model  of  our  immor- 
il  poet's  head:  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  in  the 
lost  accurate  and  satisfactory  manner,  every  particle  of 
ind,  or  other  foreign  body,  was  carefully  washed  off,  and 
the  plaster  of  Paris  applied  with  all  the  tact  and  accuracy 
of  an  experienced  artist.     The  cast  is  admirably  taken,  and 
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cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting  to  phrenologists  and 
others. 

"  '  Having  completed  our  intention,  the  skull,  securely 
enclosed  in  a  leaden  case,  was  again  committed  to  the  earth 
precisely  where  we  found  it. 

"  '  AHCHD.  BLACKLOCK. 
"  'DUMFRIES,  1st  April,  1834.'  " 

"  The  effects  left  by  Mrs  Burns  were  sold  by  auction  on  the 
10th  and  1 1  th  April,  and  realized  a  handsome  sum  of  money, 
apart  from  the  plate,  books,  and  pictures,  and  retained  relics 
of  particular  value,  such  as  the  desk  upon  which  the  poet 
wrote,  and  the  shelved  press  that  contained  his  small  but 
well-selected  library.  During  the  first  day's  sale  the  at- 
tendence  was  large,  and  included  persons  of  the  highest 
consideration.  The  auctioneer  commenced  with  small  ar- 
ticles, and  when  he  came  to  a  broken  copper  coffee-pot 
there  was  so  many  bidders  for  even  a  dilapidated  relic,  that 
the  price  paid  exceeded  twenty-fold  the  intrinsic  value.  A 
tea-kettle  of  the  same  metal  succeeded,  and  reached  the 
high  point  of  <£2  sterling  ;  and  a  pair  of  brass  candlesticks 
(the  state  ones  at  Ellisland)  were  bought  on  commission  for 
Mr  Forrest,  clothier,  London — price  £2,  Is.  Of  the  linens,  a 
table-cloth,  marked  1792,  was  knocked  down  at  £5,  7s. } 
which,  speaking  commercially,  maybe  worth  half-a-crown  or 
five  shillings.  Many  other  articles  commanded  handsome 
prices,  and  the  older  and  plainer  the  furniture  the  better  it 
sold.  Still  not  a  few  things  went  below  their  value,  particu- 
larly such  as  were  handsome  and  of  modern  construction. 
On  the  1 1th,  the  attendance  was  much  thinner,  from  the  im- 
pression that  few,  if  any,  relics  remained  on  hand  ;  but  this 
was  a  mistake,  and  as  the  day  advanced  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition became  very  keen.  The  rusty  iron  top  of  a  shower 
bath,  which  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop  sent  to  the  poet  when 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  was  bought  by  a  Carlisle  gentle- 
man for  28  shillings  ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  a 
low  wooden  kitchen  chair,  on  which  the  late  Mrs  Burns 
sat  when  nursing  her  children,  was  run  up  to  £3,  7s.  The 
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crystal  and  china  were  much  coveted,  and  brought,  in  most 
cases,  splendid  prices.  Even  an  old  fender  reached  a  figure 
which  would  go  far  to  buy  half-a-dozen  new  ones,  and 
everything  towards  the  close  attracted  notice,  down  to  grey- 
beards, bottles,  and  a  half-worn  pair  of  bellows.  The  poet's 
eight-day  clock,  made  by  a  Mauchline  artist  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  which  stood  originally  in  the  house  at  Mossgiel, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  removals  to  Ellisland  and 
Dumfries,  attracted  great  attention  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  had  frequently  been  wound  up  by  his  own  hand, 
and,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  chimed  or  struck 
4  the  wee  short  hourayont  the  twal,' and  every  other  in  the 
twenty-four.  In  a  few  seconds  it  was  bid  up  to  fifteen 
pounds  or  guineas,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  for  =£35. 
The  purchaser  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight ;  but  his  spirit  was 
good,  and  his  purse  obviously  not  a  light  one,  and  the  story 
ran  that  he  had  instructed  Mr  Richardson  to  secure  a  pre- 
ference at  any  sum  under  £60.  The  said  clock  is  a  most 
interesting  relic,  and  however  highly  tempted,  we  trust  the 
present  spirited  possessor  will  be  long  enabled  to  retain 
such  a  precious  heir-loom  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
family." 

Captain  James  Glencairn  Burns  is  very  like  his  mother. 
The  contour  of  his  face  is  exceedingly  like  hers  when  I 
first  saw  her,  and  like  her  he  improves  greatly  on  farther 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance.  I  have  been  very  much 
in  his  company  since  his  return  to  Britain.  Indeed,  we 
have  been  as  intimate  as  two  brothers  could  be,  and  he  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  fellow.  A  gentleman  in  my  estimate 
without  any  poetical  genius,  but  possessed  of  a  good  taste 
and  a  great  deal  of  scientifical  and  useful  knowledge.  He 
came  to  my  cot  one  rainy  night,  with  my  old  and  valued 
friend  M'Diarmid  and  his  lady,  and  not  knowing  before 
that  he  was  in  Scotland,  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  I 
felt  in  taking  him  by  the  hand  and  welcoming  him.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  kind  and  attentive  sons  that  ever 
lived  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see 
5  z 
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with  what  enthusiasm  he  regards  every  thing  relating  to 
his  father,  whose  songs  he  sings  with  great  feeling  and 
effect.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  think  Captain  James 
Glencairn  Burns,  a  character  worthy  of  all  honour  and  re- 
spect.* Of  Captain  William  Nicol  Burns  I  know  but 
little,  except  that  he  has  been  very  dutiful  to  his  mother  ; 
and  as  he  is  rising  in  the  Company's  service,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  is  a  brave  and  good  fellow. 

Gilbert  Burns,  the  poet's  only  brother,  was  a  man  of 
strong  natural  parts,  and  shrewd  good  common  sense, 
but  without  genius.  In  person  he  was  singularly  like 
Wordsworth  the  poet.  I  never,  indeed,  saw  two  brothers 
so  amazingly  like,  save  that  there  was  rather  more  brilliance 
in  Gilbert's  eye.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  he 
removed  from  Mossgiel  to  a  farm  near  Closeburn  in  Dum- 
frieshire.  At  a  latter  period  he  became  factor  to  the  noble 
family  of  Blantyre,  on  their  estates  in  East  Lothian.  He 
maintained  and  honoured  his  aged  mother,  who  died  under 
his  roof.  He  had  left  Closeburn  the  year  before  I  went 
to  live  there,  but  his  mother  and  youngest  sister,  with  her 
husband  and  family,  then  resided  there,  and  I  saw  them 
every  Sabbath-day  at  church,  which  was  all  the  acquain- 
tance I  had  of  them.  The  poet's  mother  was,  to  me  at 
least,  a  very  interesting  old  matron.  She  seemed  particu- 
larly serious  and  devout,  was  always  neat  and  clean,  with 
a  plain  cap  and  lawn  border,  and  a  velvet  hood  over  it,  and 
sometimes  an  old-fashioned  silk  bonnet. 

I  was  considerably  well  acquainted  with  Gilbert  and  his 
two  eldest  sons,  William  and  Robert.  One  of  these  died 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  after  passing  through  the  College 
and  Divinity  Hall,  with  high  approbation.  He  resembled 
the  poet  greatly  in  person  and  features,  and  his  father's 
heart  being  greatly  bound  up  in  him,  he  never  overcame 
his  loss  ;  but  died  on  the  27th  of  April,  1827,  at  his  beau- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Captain  James  Glencairn  Burns 
has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  army  of  the  East 
India  Company. 
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tiful  cottage  in  East  Lothian,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. — 
leaving  five  sons  and  five  daughters  living.  His  amiable  eld- 
est sister  Annie  has  died  since,  at  the  same  place.  It  should 
not  be  omitted,  that,  on  the  publication  of  his  edition  of 
his  brother's  works,  in  1819,  Gilbert  repaid,  with  interest, 
the  sum  which  the  poet  advanced  to  him  in  1788.  Through 
life,  and  in  death,  he  maintained  and  justified  the  promise 
of  his  virtuous  youth,  and  seems  in  all  respects  to  have  re- 
sembled his  father,  of  whom  Murdoch,  long  after  he  was  no 
more,  wrote  in  language  honourable  to  his  own  heart :  "  O 
for  a  world  of  men  of  such  dispositions !  I  have  often  wish- 
ed, for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  were  as  customary  to 
honour  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who  excel  in 
moral  rectitude  as  it  is  to  extol  what  are  called  heroic  ac- 
tions :  then  would  the  mausoleum  of  the  friend  of  my  youth 
overtop  and  surpass  most  of  those  we  see  in  Westminster 
Abbey !" 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

BY  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  ESQ. 

REAR  high  thy  bleak  majestic  hills, 

Thy  shelter'd  valleys  proudly  spread, 
And,  SCOTIA,  pour  thy  thousand  rills, 

And  wave  thy  heaths  with  blossoms  red  ; 
But,  ah  !  what  poet  now  shall  tread 

Thy  airy  heights,  thy  woodland  reign, 
Since  he  the  sweetest  bard  is  dead 

That  ever  breath'd  the  soothing  strain  ? 

As  green  thy  towering  pines  may  grow, 

As  clear  thy  streams  may  speed  along, 
As  bright  thy  summer  suns  may  glow, 

As  gaily  charm  thy  feathery  throng  ; 
But  now,  unheeded  is  the  song, 

And  dull  and  lifeless  all  around, 
For  his  wild-harp  lies  all  unstrung, 

And  cold  the  hand  that  waked  its  sound. 

What  tho'  thy  vigorous  offspring  rise, 
In  arts,  in  arms,  thy  sons  excel ; 

Tho'  beauty  in  thy  daughters'  eyes, 
And  health  in  every  feature  dwell ; 
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Yet  who  shall  now  their  praises  tell, 
In  strains  impassion'd,  fond  and  free, 

Since  he  no  more  the  song  shall  swell 
To  love,  and  liberty,  and  thee. 

With  step-dame  eye  and  frown  severe 

His  hapless  youth  why  didst  thou  view  ? 
For  all  thy  joys  to  him  were  dear, 

And  all  his  vows  to  thee  were  due  : 
Nor  greater  bliss  his  bosom  knew, 

In  opening  youth's  delightful  prime, 
Than  when  thy  favouring  ear  he  drew 

To  listen  to  his  chanted  rhyme. 

Thy  lonely  wastes  and  frowning  skies 

To  him  were  all  with  rapture  fraught  ; 
He  heard  with  joy  the  tempest  rise 

That  wak'd  him  to  sublimer  thought  ; 
And  oft  thy  winding  dells  he  sought, 

Where  wild  flow'rs  pour'd  their  rathe  perfume, 
And  with  sincere  devotion  brought 

To  thee  the  summer's  earliest  bloom. 

But  ah  !  no  fond  maternal  smile 

His  unprotected  youth  enjoy'd  ; 
His  limbs  inur'd  to  early  toil, 

His  days  with  early  hardships  tried  ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  gloomy  void, 

And  bid  him  feel  his  misery, 
Before  his  infant  eyes  would  glide 

Day-dreams  of  immortality. 

Yet,  not  by  cold  neglect  depress'd, 
With  sinewy  arm  he  turn'd  the  soil, 

Sunk  with  the  evening  sun  to  rest, 
And  met  at  morn  his  earliest  smile. 
z  3 
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Wak'd  by  his  rustic  pipe,  meanwhile 
The  powers  of  fancy  came  along, 

And  sooth'd  his  lengthen'd  hours  of  toil 
With  native  wit  and  sprightly  song. 

• — Ah !  days  of  bliss,  too  swiftly  fled, 

When  vigorous  health  from  labour  springs, 
And  bland  contentment  smooths  the  bed, 

And  sleep  his  ready  opiate  brings  ; 
And  hovering  round  on  airy  wings 

Float  the  light  forms  of  young  desire, 
That  of  unutterable  things 

The  soft  and  shadowy  hope  inspire. 

Now  spells  of  mightier  power  prepare, 

Bid  brighter  phantoms  round  him  dance  ; 
Let  Flattery  spread  her  viewless  snare, 

And  Fame  attract  his  vagrant  glance; 
Let  sprightly  Pleasure  too  advance, 

Unveil'd  her  eyes,  unclasp'd  her  zone, 
Till  lost  in  love's  delirious  trance 

He  scorn  the  joys  his  youth  has  known. 

Let  Friendship  pour  her  brightest  blaze, 

Expanding  all  the  bloom  of  soul ; 
And  Mirth  coi'icentre  all  her  rays, 

And  point  them  from  the  sparkling  bowl ; 
And  let  the  careless  moments  roll 

In  social  pleasures  unconfined, 
And  Confidence  that  spurns  control 

Unlock  the  inmost  springs  of  mind  : 

And  lead  his  steps  those  bowers  among, 
Where  elegance  with  splendour  vies, 

Or  Science  bids  her  favour'd  throng, 
To  more  refin'd  sensations  rise  : 
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Beyond  the  peasant's  humbler  joys, 

And  freed  from  each  laborious  strife, 
There  let  him  learn  the  bliss  to  prize 

That  waits  the  sons  of  polish'd  life. 

Then  whilst  his  throbbing  veins  beat  high 

With  every  impulse  of  delight, 
Dash  from  his  lips  the  cup  of  joy, 

And  shroud  the  scene  in  shades  of  night ; 
And  let  Despair,  with  wizard  light, 

Disclose  the  yawning  gulf  below, 
And  pour  incessant  on  his  sight 

Her  specter'd  ills  and  shapes  of  woe : 

And  show  beneath  a  cheerless  shed, 

With  sorrowing  heart  and  streaming  eyes, 
In  silent  grief  where  droops  her  head, 

The  partner  of  his  early  joys  ; 
And  let  his  infants'  tender  cries 

His  fond  parental  succour  claim, 
And  bid  him  hear  in  agonies 

A  husband's  and  a  father's  name- 

'Tis  done,  the  powerful  charms  succeeds  ; 

His  high  reluctant  spirit  bends  ; 
In  bitterness  of  soul  he  bleeds, 

Nor  longer  with  his  fate  contends. 
An  idiot  laugh  the  welkin  rends 

As  genius  thus  degraded  lies  ; 
Till  pitying  Heaven  the  veil  extends 

That  shrouds  the  Poet's  ardent  eyes. 

— Rear  high  thy  bleak  majestic  hills, 

Thy  shelter'd  valleys  proudly  spread, 
And,  SCOTIA,  pour  thy  thousand  rills, 

And  wave  thy  heaths  with  blossoms  red  ; 
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But  never  more  shall  poet  tread 

Thy  airy  heights,  thy  woodland  reign, 

Since  he  the  sweetest  hard  is  dead 

That  ever  breath'd  the  soothins;  strain. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

BY  EDWARD  RUSHTON. 

POOR,  wildly  sweet  uncultur'd  flower, 

Thou  lowliest  of  the  Muse's  bow'r, 

"  Stern  ruin's  ploughshare,  'mang  the  stowre, 

"  Has  crush'd  thy  stem," 
And  sorrowing  verse  shall  mark  the  hour, 

"  Thou  bonnie  gem." 

'Neath  the  green  turf,  dear  Nature's  child, 

Sublime,  pathetic,  artless,  wild, 

Of  all  thy  quips  and  cranks  despoil'd, 

Cold  dost  thou  lie  ; 
And  many  a  youth  and  maiden  mild 

Shall  o'er  thee  sigh. 

Those  pow'rs  that  eagle-wing'd  could  soar, 
That  heart  which  ne'er  was  cold  before, 
That  tongue  which  caus'd  the  table  roar, 

Are  now  laid  low, 
And  Scotia's  sons  shall  hear  no  more 

Thy  rapt'rous  flow. 

Warm'd  with  "  a  spark  o'  Nature's  fire," 
From  the  rough  plough  thou  didst  aspire 
To  make  a  sordid  world  admire  ; 

And  few  like  thee, 
Oh !  BURNS,  have  swept  the  minstrel's  lyre 

With  ecstacy. 
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Ere  winter's  icy  vapours  fail, 
The  violet  in  the  uncultur'd  dale, 
So  sweetly  scents  the  passing  gale, 

That  shepherd  boys, 
Led  by  the  fragrance  they  inhale, 

Soon  find  their  prize. 

So  when  to  life's  chill  glens  confin'd, 
Thy  rich,  tho'  rough  untutor'd  mind, 
Pour'd  on  the  sense  of  each  rude  hind 

Such  sonsy  lays, 
That  to  thy  brow  was  soon  assign'd 

The  wreath  of  praise. 

Anon,  with  nobler  daring  blest, 

The  wild  notes  throbbing  in  thy  breast, 

Of  friends,  wealth,  learning  unpossess'd, 

Thy  fervid  mind 
Tow'rds  fame's  proud  turrets  boldly  press'd, 

And  pleas'd  mankind. 

But  what  avail'd  thy  pow'rs  to  please, 
When  want  approach'd,  and  pale  disease  ; 
Could  these  thy  infant  brood  appease 

That  wail'd  for  bread  ? 
Or  could  they,  for  a  moment,  ease 

Thy  wo-worn  head  ? 

Applause,  poor  child  of  minstrelsy, 
Was  all  the  world  e'er  gave  to  thee  ; 
Unmov'd,  by  pinching  penury 

They  saw  thee  torn, 
And  now,  kind  souls  !  with  sympathy, 

Thy  loss  they  mourn. 

Oh  !  how  I  loathe  the  bloated  train. 
Who  oft  had  heard  thy  dulcet  strain  j 
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Yet,  when  thy  frame  was  rack'd  with  pain, 
Could  keep  aloof, 

And  eye  with  opulent  disdain 

Thy  lowly  roof. 

Yes,  proud  Dumfries,  oh  !  would  to  Heaven 
Thou  hadst  from  that  cold  spot  been  driven, 
Thou  might'st  have  found  some  shelt'ring  haven 

On  this  side  Tweed  :— 
Yet,  ah  !  e'en  here,  poor  bards  have  striven, 

And  died  in  need. 

True  genius  scorns  to  flatter  knaves, 
Or  crouch  amidst  a  race  of  slaves ; 
His  soul,  while  fierce  the  tempest  raves, 

No  tremor  knows, 
And  with  unshaken  nerve  he  braves 

Life's  pelting  woes. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  thou  shouldst  find 
Th'  averted  glance  of  half  mankind  ; 
Shouldst  see  the  sly,  slow,  supple  mind 

To  wealth  aspire, 
While  scorn,  neglect,  and  want,  combin'd 

To  quench  thy  fire. 

While  wintry  winds  pipe  loud  and  strong, 
The  high-perch'd  storm-cock  pours  his  song ; 
So  thy  ^Eolian  lyre  was  strung 

'Midst  chilling  times ; 
Yet  clearly  didst  thou  roll  along 

Thy  "  routh  of  rhymes." 

And  oh  !  that  routh  of  rhymes  shall  raise 
For  thee  a  lasting  pile  of  praise. 
Haply  some  wing,  in  these  our  days, 

Has  loftier  soar'd  : 
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But  from  the  heart  more  melting  lays 

Were  never  pour'd. 

Where  Ganges  rolls  his  yellow  tide, 
Where  blest  Columbus'  waters  glide, 
Old  Scotia's  sons,  spread  far  and  wide, 

Shall  oft  rehearse, 
With  sorrow  some,  but  all  with  pride, 

Thy  'witching  verse. 

In  early  spring,  thy  earthly  bed 

Shall  be  with  many  a  wild  flow'r  spread  ; 

The  violet  there  her  sweets  shall  shed, 

In  humble  guise, 
And  there  the  mountain-daisy's  head 

Shall  duly  rise. 

While  darkness  reigns,  should  bigotry, 
With  boiling  blood,  and  bended  knee, 
Scatter  the  weeds  of  infamy 

O'er  thy  cold  clay, 
Those  weeds,  at  light's  first  blush,  shall  be 

Soon  swept  away. 

And  when  thy  scorners  are  no  more, 
The  lonely  glens,  and  sea-beat  shore, 
Where  thou  hast  croon'd  thy  fancies  o'er 

With  soul  elate, 
Oft  shall  the  bard  at  eve  explore, 

And  mourn  thy  fate. 
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STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BURNS. 

BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

SOUL  of  the  poet !  wheresoe'er, 

Reclaim'd  from  earth,  thy  genius  plume 

Her  wings  of  immortality, 

Suspend  thy  harp  in  happier  sphere, 

And  with  thine  influence  illume 

The  gladness  of  our  jubilee. 

And  fly,  like  fiends  from  secret  spell, 
Discord  and  strife,  at  Burns's  name, 

Exorcised  by  his  memory  ; 
For  he  was  chief  of  bards  that  swell 
The  heart  with  songs  of  social  flame, 
Arid  high  delicious  revelry. 

And  Love's  own  strain  to  him  was  given, 
To  warble  all  its  ecstasies, 

With  Pythian  words,  unsought,  unwill'd, — 
Love,  the  surviving  gift  of  Heaven, — 
The  choicest  sweet  of  paradise 
In  life's  else  bitter  cup  distill'd. 

Who,  that  has  melted  o'er  his  lay 
To  Mary's  soul  in  heaven  above, 

But  pictured  sees,  in  fancy  strong, 
The  landscape  and  the  live-long  day 
That  smiled  upon  their  mutual  love  ? 
Who  that  has  felt  forgets  the  song  ? 

Nor  skill'd  one  flame  alone  to  fan, 
His  country's  high-soul'd  peasantry  ; 

What  patriot  pride  he  taught !    How  much 
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To  weigh  the  inborn  worth  of  man ! 
And  rustic  life  and  poverty 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  his  touch. 

Him,  in  his  clay-built  cot,  the  muse 
Entranced,  and  show'd  him  all  the  forms 

Of  fairy  light  and  wizard  gloom, 
That  only  gifted  poet  views, — 

The  genii  of  the  floods  and  storms, 
And  martial  shades  from  glory's  tomb. 

On  Bannock-field  what  thoughts  arouse 
The  swain  whom  Burns's  song  inspires ! 

Beat  not  his  Caledonian  veins, 
As  o'er  the  heroic  turf  he  plows, 
With  all  the  spirit  of  his  sires, 
And  all  their  scorn  of  death  and  chains.. 

And  see  the  Scottish  exile  tann'd 
By  many  a  far  and  foreign  clime, 

Bend  o'er  his  home-born  verse  and  weep 
In  memory  of  his  native  land, 
With  love  that  scorns  the  lapse  of  time 
And  ties  that  stretch  beyond  the  deep. 

Encamp'd  by  India's  rivers  wild 
The  soldier,  resting  on  his  arms, 

In  Burns's  carol  sweet  recals 
The  scenes  that  bless'd  him  when  a  child, 
And  glows  and  gladdens  at  the  charms, 
Of  Scotia's  woods  and  waterfalls. 

O  deem  not,  'mid  thy  worldly  strife, 
An  idle  art  the  poet  brings  : 

Let  high  philosophy  control, 
And  sages  calm  the  stream  of  life, 
'Tis  he  refines  its  fountain-springs, 
The  nobler  passions  of  the  soul. 
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It  is  the  muse  that  consecrates 
The  native  honours  of  the  brave, 

Unfurling,  at  the  trumpet's  breath, 
Rose,  Thistle,  Harp.     'Tis  she  elates 
To  sweep  the  field  or  ride  the  wave, — 
A  sun-burst  in  the  storm  of  death. 

And  thou,  young  hero,  when  thy  pall 

Is  cross'd  with  mournful  sword  and  plume, 

When  public  grief  begins  to  fade, 
And  only  tears  of  kindred  fall, — 

Who  but  the  bard  shall  dress  thy  tomb, 
And  greet  with  fame  thy  gallant  shade  ? 

Such  was  the  soldier  :  Burns,  forgive 
That  sorrows  of  mine  own  intrude 

In  strains  to  thy  great  memory  due. 
In  verse  like  thine,  O  could  he  live, 

The  friend  I  mourn'd,  the  brave,  the  good 
Edward,  that  died  at  Waterloo. 

Farewell,  high  chief  of  Scottish  song ! 
That  could'st  alternately  impart 

Wisdom  and  rapture  in  thy  page, 
And  brand  each  vice  with  satire  strong  ; 
Whose  lines  are  mottoes  of  the  heart, 
Whose  truths  electrify  the  sage. 

Farewell,  and  ne'er  may  envy  dare 
To  wring  one  baleful  poison  drop 

From  the  crush'd  laurels  of  thy  bust ; 
But,  while  the  lark  sings  sweet  in  air, 
Still  may  the  grateful  pilgrim  stop 
To  bless  the  spot  that  holds  thy  dust. 
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SONG  FOR  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BURNS.* 

AIR — "Dainty  Davie." 

WHEN  Januar'  win's  war  ravin'  wyl', 
O'er  a'  the  districts  o'  our  isle, 
There  was  a  callan  born  in  Kyle, 
An'  he  was  christen'd  Robin  : 
O  Robin  was  a  dainty  lad, 

Canty  Robin,  rhymiri'  Robin  ; 
It  made  the  gossips  unco  glad 
To  hear  the  cheip  o'  Robin. 

That  ne'er-to-be-forgotten  morn 
When  Coila's  darling  son  was  born, 
Auld  Scotland,  on  her  Stock-an'  horn, 
Play'd  '  welcome  hame'  to  Robin  : 
An'  Robin  was  the  blithest  loon, 
Rantin'  Robin,  rhymin'  Robin, 
That  ever  sang  aneath  the  moon, — 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin. 

The  Muses  round  his  cradle  hung, 
The  Graces  wat  his  infant  tongue, 
An'  Independence  wi'  a  rung 
Cried,  "  Red  the  gate  for  Robin  !" 
For  Robin's  soul-arousing  tones, 
Rantin'  Robin,  rhymin'  Robin, 
Gart  tyrants  tremble  on  their  thrones, — 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin. 

*  The  following  song  was  sent  to  me  at  London  just  before 
the  great  Scottish  dinner,  and  I  got  a  professional  gentleman  to 
sing  it.  It  was  signed  D.  Vedder,  and  has,  I  am  told,  been  since 
published.  It  is  a  capital  song,  and  sings  well  to  the  air ;  de- 
serving a  place  here  as  the  tribute  of  one  rising  Scottish  Bard  to 
the  memory  of  another. 
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Then  let's  devote  this  night  to  mirth, 
An'  celebrate  our  Poet's  birth, 
While  FREEDOM  preaches  on  the  earth 
She'll  tak  her  text  frae  Robin  : 
O  Robin's  magic  notes  shall  ring, 
Rantin'  Robin,  rhymin'  Robin, 
While  rivers  run  an'  flow'rets  spring, — 
Huzzah !  huzzah  for  Robin  ! 


ON  VISITING  THE  GRAVE  OF  BURNS. 


BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

MID  crowded  obelisks  and  urns 

I  sought  the  untimely  grave  of  Burns : 

Sons  of  the  bard,  my  heart  still  mourns 

With  sorrow  true ; 
And  more  would  grieve,  but  that  it  turns 

Trembling  to  you ! 

Through  twilight  shades  of  good  and  ill 

Ye  now  are  panting  up  life's  hill, 

And  more  than  common  strength  and  skill 

Must  ye  display, 
If  ye  would  give  the  better  will 

Its  lawful  sway. 

Hath  nature  strung  your  nerves  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware ! 
But  if  the  poet's  wit  ye  share, 

Like  him  can  speed 
The  social  hour — for  tenfold  care 

There  will  be  need. 

Even  honest  men  delight  will  take 
To  spare  your  failings  for  his  sake, 
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Will  flatter  you, — and  fool  and  rake 

Your  steps  pursue ; 
And  of  your  father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  for  you. 

Far  from  their  noisy  haunts  retire. 
And  add  your  voices  to  the  quire, 
That  sanctify  the  cottage  fire 

With  service  meet ; 
There  seek  the  genius  of  your  sire, 

His  spirit  greet. 

Or  where,  'mid  "  lonely  heights  and  howes," 
He  paid  to  nature  tuneful  vows  ; 
Or  wiped  his  honourable  brows, 

Bedew'd  with  toil, 
While  reapers  strove,  or  busy  ploughs 

Upturn'd  the  soil. 

His  judgment,  with  benignant  ray, 
Shall  guide,  his  fancy  cheer,  your  way ; 
But  ne'er  to  a  seductive  lay 

Let  faith  be  given  ; 
Nor  deem  that  "  light  which  leads  astray 

Is  light  from  heaven." 

Let  no  mean  hope  your  souls  enslave  ; 
Be  independent,  generous,  brave  ; 
Your  father  such  example  gave, 

And  such  revere ; 
But  be  admonish'd  by  his  grave 

And  think  and  fear ! 
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BURNS. 

BY  F.  G.  HALLECK. 

THE  memory  of  Burns — a  name 

That  calls,  when  brimm'd  her  festal  cup, 

A  nation's  glory  and  her  shame, 
In  silent  sadness  up. 

A  nation's  glory — be  the  rest 
Forgot — she's  canonized  his  mind  ; 

And  it  is  joy  to  speak  the  best 
We  may  of  human  kind. 

I've  stood  beside  the  cottage-bed 

Where  the  bard-peasant  first  drew  breath, 

A  straw-thatch'd  roof  above  his  head, 
A  straw-wrought  couch  beneath. 

And  I  have  stood  beside  the  pile, 
His  monument — that  tells  to  heaven 

The  homage  of  earth's  proudest  isle 
To  that  bard-peasant  given. 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his, 
And  longer  scrolls,  and  louder  lyres, 

And  lays  lit  up  with  poesy's 
Purer  and  holier  fires. 

Yet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death — 
Few  nobler  ones  than  Burns  are  there, 

And  few  have  won  a  greener  wreath 
Than  that  which  binds  his  hair. 

His  is  that  language  of  the  heart 

In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak, 
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Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start, 
Or  the  smile  light  the  cheek. 

And  his,  that  music  to  whose  tone 
The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time, 

In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan, 
In  cold  or  sunny  clime. 

What  sweet  tears  dim  the  eyes  unshed, 
What  wild  vows  falter  on  the  tongue, 

When  <  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,' 
Or  '  Auld  Langsyne,'  is  sung ! 

Pure  hopes  that  lift  the  soul  above, 
Come  with  the  cotter's  hymn  of  praise, 

And  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love, 
With  '  Logan's'  banks  and  braes. 

And  when  he  breathes  his  master-lay 
Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall, 

All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay 
Come  thronging  at  his  call. 

Imagination's  world  of  air, 

And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  glee, 
Wit,  pathos,  poetry  are  there, 

And  death's  sublimity. 

Praise  to  the  bard !  his  words  are  driven, 
Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown, 

Where'er  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven 
The  birds  of  fame  have  flown. 

Praise  to  the  man!  a  nation  stood 
Beside  his  coffin  with  wet  eyes, 

Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good, 
As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 
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And  still,  as  on  his  funeral  day, 
Men  stand  his  cold-earth  couch  around, 

With  the  mute  homage  that  we  pay 
To  consecrated  ground. 

And  consecrated  ground  it  is, 

The  last,  the  hallow'd  home  of  one 

Who  lives  upon  all  memories, 
Though  with  the  buried  gone. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines, 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind. 


Sages  with  wisdom's  garland  wreathed, 

Crown'd  kings  and  mitred  priests  of  power. 

And  warriors  with  their  bright  swords  sheathed, 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour  ; 

And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 

Is  lit  by  fortune's  dimmer  star, 
Are  there — o'er  wave  and  mountain  come, 

From  countries  near  and  far  ; 

Pilgrims  whose  wandering  feet  have  press'd 
The  Switzer's  snow,  the  Arab's  sand, 

Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  West, 
My  own  green  forest  land. 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth, 
Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  sung, 

And  gather  feelings  not  of  earth, 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  Boon's  low  trees, 
And  pastoral  Nith,  and  wooded  Ayr, 
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And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries, 
The  poet's  tomb  is  there. 

But  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  art, 
His  funeral  columns,  wreaths,  and  urns, 

Were  there  not  graven  on  the  heart 
The  name  of  Robert  Burns  ? 


MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

BY  WILLIAM  REID. 

MELPOMENE  !  thou  mournful  muse, 
Dinna  to  aid  me  now  refuse, 
My  paper  mony  a  tear  bedews, 

My  heart's  like  lead, 
Now  while  I  write  the  waefu'  news 

That  Robin's  dead. 

For  sterling  genius,  blythe  and  free, 
Famed  Robin's  match  when  shall  we  see  ? 
Ye  sons  o'  music,  rise  and  gie 

A  waefu'  screed, 
The  pith  and  saul  o'  mirth  and  glee 

Wi'  Burns  is  fled. 

Ye  lasses,  gathering  heather-bells 
By  Scotia's  mosses,  glens,  or  fells, 
Ye  bardies,  "  crooning  to  yoursels" 

By  burn  or  brae, 
Echo  thro'  a'  yon  hills  and  dells 

The  sang  of  wae. 

Let  poor  dull  rhymers  rack  their  brains, 
His  native,  wild,  enchanting  strains 
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Shall  charm  a'  Caledonian  swains, 

Baith  young  and  aul'  ;- 

While  mountain  daisies  deck  our  plains 
They'll  touch  the  saul, 

His  death  wi'  far  mair  grief  we  learn, 
That,  on  reflection,  we  discern 
Long  might  we  had  our  fav'rite  bairn, 

In  health  fu'  sicker  : 
O  curse  the  fallows  did  him  learn 

To  toom  the  bicker. 


But  let  us  not,  as  chattering  fools, 
.    Proclaim  his  fauts,  like  Envy's  tools, 
Wha  seek  out  darkness  just  like  owls, 

Dark,  dark  indeed, — 
But  a*  his  failings  co'er  wi  mools, 

Now  since  he's  dead. 

As  bright  a  genius  death  has  torn 
As  thee,  famed  Scotia,  did  adorn, — 
Like  Phoebus,  when  he  springs  at  morn, 

Clear  was  his  head : 
What  news  could  mak  us  mair  forlorn 

Than — Robin's  dead ! 

The  winter  nights  I've  cheer'd  by  turns 
Wi'  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  and  Burns, — 
The  first  twa  cauld  are  in  their  urns, 

Their  saul's  at  rest, — 
Now,  weeping  Caledonia  mourns 

Him,  last  and  best.* 

*  The  above  verses  were  composed  by  the  late  William  Reid, 
of  the  very  respectable  firm  of  Brash  &  Reid,  Booksellers,  Glas- 
gow. Mr  Reid  was  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Burns,  pos- 
sessed a  rich  fund  of  native  humour,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
poems  in  our  vernacular  dialect  that  merit  preservation.  Why, 
in  these  days  of  universal  gossip,  have  they  not  found  a  collector? 
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ON  BURNS'  ANNIVERSARY, 

BY  HUGH  AINSL1E. 

WE  meet  not  here  to  honour  one 

To  gear  or  grandeur  born, 
Nor  one  whose  bloodiness  of  soul 

Hath  crowns  and  kingdoms  torn. 

No,  tho'  he'd  honours  higher  far 

Than  lordly  things  have  known, 
His  titles  spring  not  from  a  prince, 

His  honour  from  a  throne. 

Nor  needs  the  bard  of  Coila,  arts 

His  honour  to  prolong, 
No  flattery  to  gild  his  fame  ; 

No  record  but  his  song. 

O  !  while  old  Scotia  hath  sons 

Can  feel  his  social  mirth, 
So  long  shall  worth  and  honesty 

Have  brothers  upon  earth. 

So  long  as  lovers,  with  his  song, 

Can  spurn  at  shining  dust, 
So  long  hath  faithful  woman's  breast 

A  bosom  she  may  trust. 

And  while  his  independent  strain 

Can  make  one  spirit  glow, 
So  long  shall  freedom  have  a  friend, 

And  tyranny  a  foe  ! 

Here's  to  the  social,  honest  man, 
Auld  Scotland's  boast  and  pride  ! 
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And  here's  to  Freedom's  worshippers 
Of  every  tongue  and  tribe. 

And  here's  to  them,  this  night,  that  meet 

Out  o'er  the  social  bowl, 
To  raise  to  Coila's  darling  son 

A  monument  of  soul. 

What  heart  hath  ever  matched  his  flame  ? 

What  spirit  matched  his  fire  ? 
Peace  to  the  prince  of  Scottish  song, 

Lord  of  the  bosom's  lyre ! 


ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BURNS'  BIRTH-DAY, 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

WHAT  bird  in  beauty,  flight,  or  song, 

Can  with  the  Bard  compare, 
Who  sang  as  sweet  and  soar'd  as  strong, 

As  ever  child  of  air  ? 

His  plume,  his  note,  his  form,  could  BURNS, 

For  whim  or  pleasure,  change  ; 
He  was  not  one,  but  all  by  turns, 

With  transmigration  strange  : — 

The  blackbird,  oracle  of  spring, 

When  flow'd  his  moral  lay  ; 
The  swallow,  wheeling  on  the  wing, 

Capriciously  at  play  : — 

The  humming-bird,  from  bloom  to  bloom 

Inhaling  heavenly  balm  ; 
The  raven  in  the  tempest's  gloom  ; 

The  halcyon  in  the  calm  : — 
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In  "auld  Kirk  Alloway,"  the  owl, 

At  witching  time  of  night  ; 
By  "  bonnie  Doon,"  the  earliest  fowl, 

That  caroll'd  to  the  light. 

He  was  the  wren  amidst  the  grove, 

When  in  his  homely  vein  ; 
At  Bannock-burn,  the  bird  of  Jove, 

With  thunder  in  his  train  : — 

The  woodlark,  in  his  mournful  hours ; 

The  goldfinch,  in  his  mirth  ; 
The  thrush,  a  spendthrift  of  his  powers, 

Enrapturing  heaven  and  earth  : — 

The  swan,  in  majesty  and  grace, 

Contemplative  and  still  ; 
But  roused, — no  falcon  in  the  chase 

Could,  like  his  satire,  kill : — 

The  linnet,  in  simplicity ; 

In  tenderness,  the  dove  ; 
— But  more  than  all  beside,  was  He 

The  nightingale,  in  love. 

Oh  !  had  he  never  stoop'd  to  shame, 

Nor  lent  a  charm  to  vice, 
How  had  devotion  loved  to  name 

That  bird  of  Paradise  ! 

Peace  to  the  dead  ! — In  Scotia's  choir 
Of  minstrels,  great  and  small, 

He  sprang  from  his  spontaneous  fire, 
The  Phoenix  of  them  all ! 
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ON  BURNS. 

BY  ANDREW  MERCER. 

THE  lark  that  builds  the  lowest  nest 

Soars  on  the  highest  wing  ; 
She  mounts  aloft  with  dewy  breast, 

And  hails  the  opening  spring. 

In  ambient  heaven  her  course  is  bright, 

Wild  carolling  on  high  ; 
Remote,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight ; 

Her  voice  is  melody. 

Burns  !  like  the  lark,  thy  home  was  low, 
Like  her  thy  song  was  sweet  ; 

The  daisy  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Was  not  more  "  neighbour  meet," 

In  rustic  numbers  warbling  wild, 
Thine  were  the  sweetest  strains 

That  ever  in  the  lowly  field 
Delighted  Scottish  swains. 

They  will  delight  from  age  to  age, 

And  wide  thy  glory  spread  ; 
As  the  wise  sayings  of  the  sage 

Seem  wiser  when  he's  dead. 

Tho'  here  thy  course  was  but  a  span, 

And  early  sunk  in  gloom, 
Thine  immortality  began, 

And  dated  from  the  tomb. 


Like  as  the  bird  that  fable  sings 
From  ashes  grows  anew, 
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And  soars  on  still  more  vigorous  wings, 
And  far  more  glorious  hue  ; — 

So,  Burns,  until  the  end  of  time, 

Thy  fame  shall  still  abound  ! 
In  voice  unborn,  in  untried  clime, 

Thy  song  shall  yet  resound. 


ROBIN'S  AWA  ! 

Am — '  There  will  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  home.' 
BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

AE  night,  i'  the  gloaming,  as  late  I  pass'd  by, 
A  lassie  sang  sweet  as  she  milkit  her  kye, 
An'  this  was  her  sang,  while  the  tears  down  did  fa' — 
O  there's  nae  bard  o'  nature  sin'  Robin's  awa ! 
The  bards  o'  our  country,  now  sing  as  they  may, 
The  best  o'  their  ditties  but  maks  my  heart  wae  ; 
For  at  the  blithe  strain  there  was  ane  beat  them  a', — 
O  there's  nae  bard  o'  nature  sin'  Robin's  awa ! 

Auld  Wat  he  is  wily  and  pleases  us  fine, 

Wi'  his  lang-nebbit  tales  an'  his  ferlies  langsyne  ; 

Young  Jack  is  a  dreamer,  Will  sings  like  a  craw, 

An'  Davie  an'  Delta,  are  dowy  an'  slaw  ; 

Trig  Tarn  frae  the  Heelands  was  aince  a  braw  man  ; 

Poor  Jamie  he  blunders  an'  sings  as  he  can  ; 

There's  the  Clerk  an'  the  Sodger,  the  Newsman  an'  a', 

They  but  gar  me  greet  sairer  for  him  that's  awa ! 

'  Twas  he  that  could  charm  wi'  the  wauff  o'  his  tongue, 
Could  rouse  up  the  auld  an'  enliven  the  young, 
An'  cheer  the  blithe  hearts  in  the  cot  an'  the  ha', — 
O  there's  nae  bard  o'  nature  sin'  Robin's  awa ! 
2  B2 
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Nae  sangster  amang  us  has  half  o'  his  art, 
There  was  nae  fonder  lover  an'  nae  kinder  heart ; 
Then  wae  to  the  wight  wha  wad  wince  at  a  flaw, 
To  tarnish  the  honours  of  him  that's  awa ! 

If  he  had  some  fauts  I  cou'd  never  them  see, 
They're  nae  to  be  sung  by  sic  gilpies  as  me, 
He  likit  us  weel,  an'  we  likit  him  a', — 

0  there's  nae  sickan  callan  sin'  Robin's  awa ! 
Whene'er  I  sing  late  at  the  milkin  my  kye, 

1  look  up  to  heaven  an'  say  with  a  sigh, 
Although  he's  now  gane,  he  was  king  o'  them  a,'— 
Ah  !  there's  nae  bard  o'  nature  sin'  Robin's  awa ! 


STRICTURES 

ON 

SCOTTISH  SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 

WITH 

ANECDOTES  OF  THEIR  AUTHORS. 


"  There  needsna  be  so  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays, 
I  wadna  gie  our  ain  Strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o*  em : 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Douff  and  dovvie,  douff  and  dowie  ; 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  variorum  : 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Their  Allegros,  and  a'  the  rest, 
They  cannot  please  a  Scottish  taste, 
Compared  wi'  Tullochgorum." 

REV.  JOHN  SKINNER. 


THE  chief  part  of  the  following  remarks  on  Scottish 
Songs  and  Ballads  exists  in  the  hand-writing  of  Robert 
Burns,  in  an  interleaved  copy,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  of  *  Johnson's 
Scots  Musical  Museum.'  They  were  written  by  the  Poet 
for  Captain  Riddel,  of  Glenriddel,  whose  autograph  the 
volumes  bear.  These  valuable  volumes  were  left  by  Mrs 
Riddel  to  her  niece,  Miss  Eliza  Bayley,  of  Manchester. 
Respecting  the  songs  which  form  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks, Dr  Currie  says: — "  In  the  changes  of  language  these 
songs  may  no  doubt  suffer  change;  but  the  associated  strain 
of  sentiment  and  of  music  will  perhaps  survive,  while  the 
clear  stream  sweeps  down  the  vale  of  Yarrow,  or  the  yellow 
broom  waves  on  the  Cowden-knowes." 
2.B  3 
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THE  HIGHLAND  QUEEN. 


THE  '  Highland  Queen,'  music  and  poetry,  was  composed 
by  a  Mr  M'  Vicar,  purser  of  the  Sol  way  man-of-war — This 
I  had  from  Dr  Blacklock.* 


BESS  THE  GAWKIE. 


THIS  song  shows  that  the  Scottish  Muses  did  not  all 
leave  us  when  we  lost  Ramsay  and  Oswald.f  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  verses  and  music  are  both  pos- 
terior to  the  days  of  these  two  gentlemen. — It  is  a  beautiful 
song,  and  in  the  genuine  Scots  taste.  We  have  few  pas- 
toral compositions,  I  mean  the  pastoral  of  nature,  that  are 
equal  to  this.J 

*  The  following  stanza  from  this  song  will  afford  our  readers 
a  peep  at  '  The  Highland  Queen  :' — 

No  sordid  wish,  or  trifling  joy, 
Her  settled  calm  of  mind  destroy; 
Strict  honour  fills  her  spotless  soul, 
And  adds  a  lustre  to  the  whole ; 
A  matchless  shape,  a  graceful  mien, 
All  centre  in  my  Highland  Queen. 

•f-  Oswald  was  a  music-seller  in  London,  about  the  year  1750. 
He  published  a  large  collection  of  Scottish  tunes,  which  he  called 
the  '  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion.'  Mr  Tytler  observes,  that 
his  genius  in  composition,  joined  to  his  taste  in  the  performance 
of  Scottish  music,  was  natural  and  pathetic. — Ritson. 

{  Cromek  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs  William  Cop- 
land, in  Dalbeattie,  Galloway, — a  lady  of  taste  and  accurate  in- 
formation,— that  '  Bess  the  Gawkie '  was  written  by  the  late  Rev. 
William  Morehead,  minister  of  Urr,  in  Galloway;  between  whom 
and  Burns  there  was  afterwards  no  love  lost,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  note,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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OH,  OPEN  THE  DOOR,  LORD  GREGORY. 

IT  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr, 
Wigton,  Kirkcudbright, and  Dumfries-shires,  there  is  scarcely 
an  old  song  or  tune  which,  from  the  title,  &c.,  can  be  guessed 
to  belong  to,  or  be  the  production  of,  these  countries.  This, 
I  conjecture,  is  one  of  these  very  few ;  as  the  ballad,  which 
is  a  long  one,  is  called  both  by  tradition  and  in  printed  col- 
lections, '  The  Lass  o'  Lochroyan,'  which  I  take  to  be  Loch- 
royan  in  Galloway.* 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TWEED. 

THIS  song  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  that  English  com- 
posers have  made  to  imitate  the  Scottish  manner,  and  which 
I  shall,  in  these  strictures,  beg  leave  to  distinguish  by  the 
appellation  of  Anglo-Scottish  productions.  The  music  is 
pretty  good,  but  the  verses  are  just  above  contempt. 


THE  BEDS  OF  SWEET  ROSES. 

THIS  song,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  appears  here 
in  print. — When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  a  very  popular  song 
Ayrshire.     I  remember  to  have  heard  those  fanatics,  the 

*  In  this  sweeping  assertion  Burns  is  mistaken  ;  *  Johnnie  Faa, 
or  the  Gipsy  Laddie,'  '  The  Lowlands  of  Holland,'  .*  Lord  James 
Douglas,'  '  The  Western  Tragedy,  or  the  False  Sir  John,'  other- 
wise called  '  May  Collean,'  <  The  Young  Laird  Ochiltrie,  '  John- 
nie Armstrong,'  '  Lady  Bothwell's  Lament,'  '  O  Bothwell  bank, 
thou  bloomest  fair,'  with  many  other  old  traditionary  ballads,  are 
all  locally  identified  with  one  or  other  of  these  proscribed  coun- 
ties. Burns  is  right  in  his  supposition  of  the  ballad  now  men- 
tioned referring  to  Loch  Ryan  in  Galloway.  The  idea  of  Burns's 
'Lord  Gregory'  is  obviously  taken  from  this  fine  old  ballad. — M. 
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Buchanites,*  sing  some  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes,  which 
they  dignify  with  the  name  of  hymns,  to  this  air.f 


ROSLIN  CASTLE. 

THESE  beautiful  verses  were  the  production  of  a  Richard 
Hewit,J  a  young  man  that  Dr  Blacklock,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  anecdote,  kept  for  some  years  as  an  amanu- 
ensis. I  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  the  second  song 
to  the  tune.  Tytler,  in  his  amusing  history  of  Scots  music, 
gives  the  air  to  Oswald  ;  but  in  Oswald's  own  collection  of 
Scots  tunes,  where  he  affixes  an  asterisk  to  those  he  himself 
composed,  he  does  not  make  the  least  claim  to  the  tune. 


SAW  YE  JOHNNIE  CUMMIN'?  QUO'  SHE. 

THIS  song,  for  genuine  humour  in  the  verses,  and  lively 
originality  in  the  air,  is  unparalleled.  I  take  it  to  be  very 
old. 

*  A  set  of  itinerant  fanatics  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  so  de- 
nominated from  their  leader,  Mrs  Buchan. — For  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  Buchanites,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  292. 

f  Shakspeare,  in  his  '  Winter's  Tale,'  speaks  of  a  Puritan  who 
"  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes." 

j-  Richard  Hewit,  Ritson  observes,  was  taken  when  a  boy,  dur- 
ing the  residence  of  Dr  Blacklock  in  Cumberland,  to  lead  him. 
— He  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Doctor  on  quitting  his 
service. — Among  the  verses  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  How  oft  these  plains  I've  thoughtless  prest; 
Whistled  or  sung  some  Fair  distrest, 
When  fate  would  steal  a  tear." 

"  Alluding,"  as  it  is  said  in  a  note,  "  to  a  sort  of  narrative  songs, 
which  make  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  innocent  amusements 
with  which  the  country  people  pass  the  winter  nights,  and  of 
which  the  author  of  the  present  piece  was  a  faithful  rehearser." 
— Blacklock'' s  Poems,  1756,  8vo.  p.  5. 
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CLOUT  THE  CAULDRON. 

A  TRADITION  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Bee/  that  the  second 
Bishop  Chisholm,  of  Dunblane,  used  to  say,  that  if  he  were 
going  to  be  hanged,  nothing  would  soothe  his  mind  so  much 
by  the  way  as  to  hear  '  Clout  the  Cauldron '  played. 

I  have  met  with  another  tradition,  that  the  old  song  to 
this  tune 

"  Hae  ye  ony  pots  or  pans, 
Or  ony  broken  chanlers," 

was  composed  on  one  of  the  Kenmure  family,  in  the  Cava- 
lier times ;  and  alluded  to  an  amour  he  had,  while  under 
hiding,  in  the  disguise  of  an  itinerant  tinker.  The  air  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of 

'  The  Blacksmith  and  his  Apron,' 

which,  from  the  rhythm,  seems  to  have  been  a  line  of  some 
old  song  to  the  tune. 


SAW  YE  MY  PEGGY. 

THIS  charming  song  is  much  older,  and  indeed  superior 
to  Ramsay's  verses,  '  The  Toast,'  as  he  calls  them.  There 
is  another  set  of  the  words,  much  older  still,  and  which  I 
take  to  be  the  original  one,  but  though  it  has  a  very  great 
deal  of  merit,  it  is  not  quite  ladies'  reading. 

The  original  words, — for  they  can  scarcely  be  called 
verses, — seem  to  be  as  follows;  a  song  familiar  from  the 
cradle  to  every  Scottish  ear : — 


Saw  nae  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  nae  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  nae  ye  my  Maggie 

Linkin'  o'er  the  lea  ? 
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High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 

Her  coat  aboon  her  knee. 

What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 

That  ane  may  ken  her  be  f*  (by) 

Though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  silliest  verses  to 
an  air  must,  for  that  reason,  be  the  original  song;  yet  I 
take  this  ballad,  of  which  I  have  quoted  part,  to  be  the  old 
verses.  The  two  songs  in  Ramsay,  one  of  them  evidently 
his  own,  are  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  fire-side  circle  of 
our  peasantry  ;  while  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  old  song, 
is  in  every  shepherd's  mouth.  Ramsay,  I  suppose,  had 
thought  the  old  verses  unworthy  of  a  place  in  his  collec- 
tion. 

*  Maggy's  a  lovely  woman, 
She  proves  true  to  no  man, 
She  proves  true  to  no  man, 

An'  has  proven  false  to  me. 

Added  by  J.  H. 

To  the  same  tune  apparently  has  been  sung  the  ancient  snatch 
of  '  O  as  the  Haggis  glowred,'  which  has  never  been  in  print, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  transcribe  a  stanza,  merely  to 
show  with  what  "small  deer"  our  ancestors  sometimes  fed  their 
fancy : — 

Oh  as  the  Haggis  glowrit, 
Oh  as  the  Haggis  glowrit, 
Oh  as  the  Haggis  glowrit, 

Out  amang  the  broo; 
For  I  suppit  a'  my  ain  kail, 
I  suppit  a'  my  ain  kail, 
I  suppit  a'  my  ain  kail, 

And  a'  my  niebour's  too. — M. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

THIS  song  is  one  of  the  many  effusions  of  Scots  Jacobit- 
ism. — The  title, '  Flowers  of  Edinburgh,'  has  no  manner  of 
connection  with  the  present  verses,  so  I  suspect  there  has 
been  an  older  set  of  words,  of  which  the  title  is  all  that 
remains. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  Scottish  Muses 
were  all  Jacobites. — I  have  paid  more  attention  to  every 
description  of  Scots  songs  than  perhaps  any  body  living  has 
done,  arid  I  do  not  recollect  one  single  stanza,  or  even  the 
title  of  the  most  trifling  Scots  air,  which  has  the  least  pane- 
gyrical reference  to  the  families  of  Nassau  or  Brunswick  ; 
while  there  are  hundreds  satirizing  them. — This  may  be 
thought  no  panegyric  on  the  Scots  poets,  but  I  mean  it  as 
such.  For  myself,  I  would  always  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment to  have  it  said  that  my  heart  ran  before  my  head  ;* 

*  "  Poor  Burns ! — Thy  heart  indeed  ran  always  before  thy 
head ;  but  never  didst  thou  fail  to  carry  thy  reader's  heart  along 
with  thee. — Instead  of  kindling  at  the  indignities  offered  to  thy 
native  land,  hadst  thou  been  a  wise  and  a  prudent  poet,  thou 
wouldst  have  tuned  thy  lyre  to  the  praise  of  some  powerful  family, 
and  carefully  abstained  from  drawing  on  thy  head  the  resentment 
of  the  guilty  great,  or  their  descendants.  Thou  mightest  then 
have  rolled  in  affluence,  and  ceased  to  struggle  under  the  insult- 
ing taunts  of  every  little  upstart  in  office.  Thou  mightest  have 
flourished  in  thy  day,  and  left  behind  thee  an  offspring  securely 
treading  the  path  of  honours  and  preferment,  instead  of  leaving 
thy  wife  and  children  poor  and  pennyless,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
world. — All  this  thou  mightest  have  done;  but  then  thou  wouldst 
not  have  been  a  poet. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  poetry  and 
prudence  are  altogether  incompatible ;  but  that  prudence  which 
would  stifle  the  feelings  which  should  glow  in  every  manly  bosom, 
can  never  exist  with  true  and  genuine  poetry.  The  prudence 
that  would  suppress  the  indignant  strain  of  a  Campbell  at  the 
horrors  of  Warsaw,  or  see  unmoved  the  smoking  villages  and 
unhallowed  butchery  which  followed  in  the  train  of  Culloden, 
the  unsophisticated  muse  will  ever  disdain.  He  can  never  be  a 
poet  who  does  not  feel  as  a  man." — Cromek. 
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and  surely  the  gallant  though  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart, 
the  kings  of  our  fathers  for  so  many  heroic  ages,  is  a  theme 


JAMIE  GAY. 

JAMIE  GAY  is  another  and  a  tolerable  Anglo-Scottish 
piece. 


MY  DEAR  JOCKIE. 
ANOTHER  Anglo- Scottish  production. 


FYE,  GAE  RUB  HER  O'ER  WI'  STRAE. 

IT  is  self-evident  that  the  first  four  lines  of  this  song  are 
part  of  a  song  more  ancient  than  Ramsay's  beautiful  verses 
which  are  annexed  to  them.  As  music  is  the  language  of 
nature  ;  and  poetry,  particularly  songs,  are  always  less  or 
more  localized  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  verb)  by  some  of 
the  modifications  of  time  and  place,  this  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  of  our  Scots  airs  have  outlived  their  original,  and 
perhaps  many  subsequent  sets  of  verses ;  except  a  single 
name,  or  phrase,  or  sometimes  one  or  two  lines,  simply  to 
distinguish  the  tunes  by. 

To  this  day,  among  people  who  know  nothing  of  Ram- 
say's verses,  the  following  is  the  song,  and  all  the  song,  that 
ever  I  heard : — 

Gin  ye  meet  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Gie  her  a  kiss  and  let  her  gae  ; 

But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 
Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae. 
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Fye,  gae  rub  her,  rub  her,  rub  her, 

Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae  : 
An'  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 

Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae. 


THE  LASS  O'  LIVISTON. 

THE  old  song,  in  three  eight-line  stanzas,  is  well  known* 
and  has  merit  as  to  wit  and  humour ;  but  it  is  rather  unfit 
for  insertion. — It  begins, 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Liviston, 

Her  name  ye  ken,  her  name  ye  ken, 

And  she  has  written  in  her  contract, 

To  lie  her  lane,  to  lie  her  lane. 

&c.  &c. 


THE  LAST  TIME  I  CAME  O'ER  THE  MOOR. 

RAMSAY  found  the  first  line  of  this  song,  which  had  been 
preserved  as  the  title  of  the  charming  air,  and  then  com- 
posed the  rest  of  the  verses  to  suit  that  line.  This  has 
always  a  finer  effect  than  composing  English  words,  or 
words  with  an  idea  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  title. 
Where  old  titles  of  songs  convey  any  idea  at  all,  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  air. 


JOCKIE'S  GRAY  BREEKS. 

THOUGH  this  has  certainly  every  evidence  of  being  a 
)ttish  air,  yet  there  is  a  well-known  tune  and  song  in  the 
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North  of  Ireland,  called,  '  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle,  O,' 
which,  though  sung  much  quicker,  is  every  note  the  very 
tune. 


THE  HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 
ANOTHER,  but  very  pretty,  Anglo-Scottish  piece.* 

THE  LASS  OF  PEATY'S  MILL. 

IN  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  this  song  is 
localized  (a  verb  I  must  use  for  want  of  another  to  express 
my  idea)  somewhere  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  like- 
wise is  claimed  by  Ayrshire. — The  following  anecdote  I 
had  from  the  present  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Robert- 
land,  who  had  it  from  the  last  John  Earl  of  London — The 
then  Earl  of  London,  and  father  to  Earl  John  before  men- 
tioned, had  Ramsay  at  London,  and  one  day  walking  to- 
gether by  the  banks  of  Irvine  water,  near  New-Mills,  at  a 
place  yet  called  Peaty's  Mill,  they  were  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  country  girl.  His  lordship  ob- 
served that  she  would  be  a  fine  theme  for  a  song. — Allan 
lagged  behind  in  returning  to  Loudon  Castle,  and  at  dinner 
produced  this  identical  song. 7 

*  The  '  Happy  Marriage'  was  written  by  Edward  Moore, 
f  This  anecdote  is  somewhat  differently  told  in  Dr  Currie's 
edition,  vol.  iv.  No.  19. 
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THE  TURNIMSPIKE.* 

THERE  is  a  stanza  of  this  excellent  song  for  local  humour, 
omitted  in  this  set, — where  I  have  placed  the  asterisms.f 

Tey  tak  te  horse  ten  by  te  head, 

And  tere  tey  mak  her  stan',  man  ; 
Me  tell  tern,  me  hae  seen  te  day, 

Tey  no  had  sic  comman',  man. 


HIGHLAND  LADDIE. 

As  this  was  a  favourite  theme  with  our  later  Scottish 
muses,  there  are  several  airs  and  songs  of  that  name.  That 
which  I  take  to  be  the  oldest,  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Musi- 
cal Museum,'  beginning,  '  I  hae  been  at  Crookie-den.' — One 
reason  for  my  thinking  so  is,  that  Oswald  has  it  in  his  col- 
lection by  the  name  of,  '  The  auld  Highland  Laddie.' — It 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of,  '  Jinglan  Johnie,'  which'is  a 
well-known  song  of  four  or  five  stanzas,  and  seems  to  be  an 

*  Burns  says  nothing  about  the  authorship  of  this  humorous 
song ;  but  we  may  mention  that  it,  and  its  counterpart,  '  John 
Hielandman's  remarks  on  Glasgow,'  are  from  the  pen  of  Dougald 
Graham,  Bellman  in  Glasgow,  and  author  of  the  facetious  his- 
tories of  '  Lothian  Tarn,'  '  Leper  the  Tailor,'  '  Simple  John  and 
his  Twelve  Misfortunes,'  *  Jocky  and  Maggy's  Courtship,'  <  John 
Cheap  the  Chapman,'  '  The  Comical  sayings  of  Paddy  from 
Cork  with  his  Coat  buttoned  behind,'  '  John  Falkirk's  Carritches,' 
'  Janet  Clinker's  Orations  in  the  society  of  Clashin'  Wives,'  and 
a  'Metrical  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745,'  in  which  he  had  a 
personal  share,  &c.  &c.  His  works,  in  the  form  of  Penny  His- 
tories, have  long  formed  staple  articles  in  the  hawker's  basket ;  and 
while  the  classic  presses  of  Paisley,  Stirling,  and  Falkirk,  have 
groaned  with  them,  the  sides  of  the  Scottish  lieges  have  been 
convulsed  with  them,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. — M. 

f  Burns  has  placed  the  asterisms  between  the  9th  and  10th 
verses. 

2c2 
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earlier  song  than  Jacobite  times. — As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is 
little  known  to  the  peasantry  by  the  name  of  '  Highland 
Laddie  ;'  while  every  body  knows  '  Jinglan  Johnie.'  The 
song  begins 

Jinglan  John,  the  meickle  man 

He  met  wi'  a  lass  was  blythe  and  bonnie. 
Another  *  Highland  Laddie'  is  also  in  the  Museum,  vol. 
v.,  which  I  take  to  be  Ramsay's  original,  as  he  has  bor- 
rowed the  chorus — '  0  my  bonnie  Highland  lad,'  &c.  It 
consists  of  three  stanzas,  besides  the  chorus  ;  and  has 
humour  in  its  composition — it  is  an  excellent,  but  somewhat 
licentious  song — It  begins 

As  I  cam  o'er  Cairney-Mount, 

And  down  amang  the  blooming  heather,  &c. 

This  air,  and  the  common  Highland  Laddie,  seem  only  to 
be  different  sets. 

Another  Highland  Laddie,  also  in  the  Museum,  vol.  v., 
is  the  tune  of  several  Jacobite  fragments. — One  of  these 
old  songs  to  it,  only  exists,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  these  four 
lines : — 

Whare  hae  ye  been  a'  day, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie  ? 
Down  the  back  o'  Bell's  brae, 

Courtin  Maggie,  courtin  Maggie. 

Another  of  this  name  is  Dr  Arne's  beautiful  air,  called  the 
New  Highland  Laddie.* 

*  There  is  an  older  one  still,  beginning : — 
I  canna  get  my  mare  ta'en, 
Bonny  laddie,  Highland  laddie,  &c. 

But  it  is  of  no  value.  Only  among  old  fashioned  people  the 
first  line  is  still  the  name  of  the  air. 

The  following  observation  was  found  in  a  memorandum  book 
belonging  to  the  poet : — 

The  Highlanders'  Prayer,  at  Sheriff- Muir. 

"  O  L — d,  be  thou  with  us  ;  but,  if  thou  be  not  with  us,  be  not 
against  us  ;  but  leave  it  between  the  red  coats  and  us  /" 
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THE  GENTLE  SWAIN. 

To  sing  such  a  beautiful  air  to  such  execrable  verses,  is 
downright  *  *  of  common  sense  '  The  Scots  verses  in- 
deed are  tolerable. 


HE  STOLE  MY  TENDER  HEART  AWAY. 

THIS  is  an  Anglo-Scottish  production,  but  by  no  means 
a  bad  one. 


FAIREST  OF  THE  FAIR. 

IT  is  too  barefaced  to  take  Dr  Percy's  charming  song, 
and  by  the  means  of  transposing  a  few  English  words  into 
Scots,  to  offer  to  pass  it  for  a  Scots  song. — I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Editor  until  the  first  volume  was  nearly 
finished,  else,  had  I  known  in  time,  I  would  have  prevent- 
ed such  an  impudent  absurdity. 


THE  BLAITHRIE  O'T.* 

THE  following  is  a  set  of  this  song,  which  was  the  earliest 
song  I  remember  to  have  got  by  heart.  When  a  child,  an 
old  woman  sung  it  to  me,  and  I  picked  it  up,  every  word, 
at  first  hearing. 

*  "  Shame  fall  the  gear  and  the  blad'ry  o't,"  is  the  turn  of  an 
old  Scottish  song,  spoken  when  a  young  handsome  girl  marries 
an  old  man,  upon  the  account  of  his  wealth. 

Kelly's  Scots  Proverbs,  p.  296. 
2c  3 
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- 

0  Willy,  weel  I  mind,  I  lent  you  my  hand 

To  sing  you  a  song  which  you  did  me  command  ; 
But  my  memory's  so  bad,  I  had  almost  forgot 
That  you  called  it  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. — 

I'll  not  sing  about  confusion,  delusion,  or  pride, 
I'll  sing  about  a  laddie  was  for  a  virtuous  bride  ; 
For  virtue  is  an  ornament  that  time  will  never  rot, 
And  preferable  to  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

Tho'  my  lassie  hae  nae  scarlets  or  silks  to  put  on, 
We  envy  not  the  greatest  that  sits  upon  the  throne  ; 

1  wad  rather  hae  my  lassie,  tho'  she  cam  in  her  smock, 
Than  a  princess  wi'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

Tho'  we  hae  nae  horses  or  menzie*  at  command, 

We  will  toil  on  our  foot,  and  we'll  work  wi'  our  hand : 

And  when  wearied  without  rest,  we'll  find  it  sweet  in  any 

spot, 
And  we'll  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

If  we  hae  ony  babies,  we'll  count  them  as  lent ; 
Hae  we  less,  hae  we  mair,  we  will  aye  be  content; 
For  they  say  they  hae  mair  pleasure  that  wins  but  a  gr 
Than  the  miser  wi'  his  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

I'll  not  meddle  wi'  th'  affairs  o'  the  kirk  or  the  queen  ; 
They're  nae  matters  for  a  sang,  let  them  sink,  let  them 

swim  ; 
On   your  kirk  I'll  ne'er  encroach,  but  I'll  hold  it  still 

remote, 
Sae  tak  this  for  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

*  Menzie — retinue — followers. 
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MAY  EVE,  OR  KATE  OF  ABERDEEN. 

KATE  of  Aberdeen  is,  I  believe,  the  work  of  poor  Cun- 
ningham the  player  ;  of  whom  the  following  anecdote, 
though  told  before,  deserves  a  recital.  A  fat  Dignitary  of 
the  church  coming  past  Cunningham  one  Sunday,  as  the 
poor  poet  was  busy  plying  a  fishing-rod  in  some  stream 
near  Durham,  his  native  country,*  his  reverence  repri- 
manded Cunningham  very  severely  for  such  an  occupation 
on  such  a  day.  The  poor  poet,  with  that  inoffensive 
gentleness  of  manners  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic, 
replied,  that  he  hoped  God  and  his  reverence  would  for- 
give his  seeming  profanity  of  that  sacred  day,  "  as  he  had 
no  dinner  to  eat,  but  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that  pool !" 
This,  Mr  Woods,  the  player,  who  knew  Cunningham  well, 
and  esteemed  him  much,  assured  me  was  true. 


TWEED- SIDE. 

IN  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  he  tells  us  that  about 
thirty  of  the  songs  in  that  publication  were  the  works  of 
some  young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  ;  which  songs 
are  marked  with  the  letters  D.  C.  &c.— Old  Mr  Tytler,  of 
Woodhouselee,  the  worthy  and  able  defender  of  the  beau- 
teous queen  of  Scots,  told  me  that  the  songs  marked  C,  in 
the  '  Tea-table,'  were  the  composition  of  a  Mr  Crawford,  of 
the  house  of  Achnames,  who  was  afterwards  unfortunately 
drowned  coming  from  France. — As  Tytler  was  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Allan  Ramsay,  I  think  the  anec- 
dote may  be  depended  on.  Of  consequence,  the  beautiful 
song  of  Tweed-side  is  Mr  Crawford's,  and  indeed  does  great 
honour  to  his  poetical  talents.  He  was  a  Robert  Craw- 
ford ;  the  Mary  he  Celebrates,  was  a  Mary  Stewart,  of  the 

*  Cunningham  was  a  native  of  Ireland. — See  Dr  Anderson's 
Life  of  Cunningham,  British  Poets,  vol.  x. 
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Castle-Milk  family,*  afterwards   married   to  a   Mr   John 
Ritchie. 

I  have  seen  a  song,  calling  itself  the  original  Tweed-side, 
and  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Lord  Yester.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  stanzas,  of  which  I  still  recollect  the  first — 

When  Maggy  and  I  was  acquaint, 

I  carried  my  noddle  fu'  hie  ; 
Nae  lintwhite  on  a'  the  green  plain, 

Nor  gowdspink  sae  happy  as  me  : 
But  I  saw  her  sae  fair,  and  I  lo'ed  ; 

I  woo'd,  but  I  came  nae  great  speed  ; 
So  now  I  maun  wander  abroad, 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed.f 

*  If  the  reader  refers  to  the  note  in  page  313,  he  will  there 
find  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  states  this  song  to  have  been  written 
in  honour  of  another  lady,  a  Miss  Mary  Lilias  Scott.  There  is  a 
copy  of  Cromek's  Reliques  of  Burns  now  before  us,  with  the 
following  note  on  this  passage  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hand -writing  : 
"Miss  Mary  Lilias  Scott  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Scott  of 
Harden,  and  well  known,  in  the  fashionable  world,  by  the  nick- 
name of  Cadie  Scott,  I  believe,  because  she  went  to  a  inasqued 
ball  in  such  a  disguise.  I  remember  her,  an  old  lady,  distinguished 
for  elegant  manners  and  high  spirit,  though  struggling  under  the 
disadvantages  of  a  narrow  income,  as  her  father's  estate,  being  en- 
tailed on  heirs  male,  went  to  another  branch  of  the  Harden 
family,  then  called  the  High  Chester  family.  I  have  heard  an 
hundred  times,  from  those  who  lived  at  the  period,  that  Tweed- 
side  and  the  song  called  Mary  Scott  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  were 
both  written  upon  this  much  admired  lady,  and  could  add  much 
proof  on  the  subject,  did  space  permit." —  Walter  Scott. 

f   The  following  is  the  other  stanza : — 
To  Maggy  my  love  I  did  tell, 

Saut  tears  did  my  passion  express  ; 
Alas  !  for  I  lo'ed  her  o'er  well, 

And  the  women  lo'e  sic  a  man  less. 
Her  heart  it  was  frozen  and  cauld, 

Her  pride  had  my  ruin  decreed  ; 
Therefore  I  will  wander  abroad, 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed. 
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THE   POSIE. 

IT  appears  evident  to  me  that  Oswald  composed  his 
'Roslin  Castle'  on  the  modulation  of  this  air. — In  the 
second  part  of  Oswald's,  in  the  three  first  bars,  he  has  either 
bit  on  a  wonderful  similarity  to,  or  else  he  has  entirely 
borrowed  the  three  first  bars  of  the  old  air  ;  and  the  close 
of  both  tunes  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  The  old  verses 
to  which  it  was  sung,  when  I  took  down  the  notes  from  a 
country  girl's  voice,  had  no  great  merit. — The  following  is 
a  specimen : 

There  was  a  pretty  May*  and  a  milkin  she  went ; 

Wi'  her  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  her  coal-black  hair  ; 
And  she  has  met  a  young  man  a  comin  o'er  the  bent, 

With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  May. 

O  where  are  ye  goin,  my  ain  pretty  May, 

Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal-black  hair  ? 

Unto  the  yowes  a  milkin,  kind  sir,  she  says, 
With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  May. 

What  if  I  gang  alang  wi'  thee,  my  ain  pretty  May, 
Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal-black  hair  ; 

Wad  I  be  aught  the  worse  o'  that,  kind  sir,  she  says, 
With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  May,  &c.  &c. 


MARY'S  DREAM.f 

THE  Mary  here  alluded  to  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
[iss  Mary  Macghie,  daughter  to  the  Laird  of  Airds,  in 

*  May — Maid — Young  Woman. 

•j-  This  is  the  pathetic  song  beginning — 

"  The  moon  had  climb'd  the  highest  hill, 
Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee," 

For  a  full  copy  of  which,  see  page  141. 
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Galloway.  The  poet  was  a  Mr  Alexander  Lowe,*  who 
likewise  wrote  another  beautiful  song,  called  Pompey's 
Ghost. — I  have  seen  a  poetic  epistle  from  him  in  North 
America,  where  he  now  is,  or  lately  was,  to  a  lady  in  Scot- 

*  "  Lowe  was  born  at  Kenmore  in  Galloway,  in  the  year  1 750. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  a  numerous  family,  and,  after  receiving  the 
education  common  to  the  Scottish  peasantry,  was  appointed  to 
the  profession  of  a  weaver.  He  however  found  means  afterwards 
to  obtain  a  regular  education,  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  which 
he  was  employed  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  M'Ghie  of  Airds. 
A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Miller,  who  had  been  engaged 
to  Mary,  one  of  Mr  M'Ghie's  daughters,  was  at  this  period  un- 
fortunately lost  at  sea,  which  called  forth  Mr  Lowe's  powers  in 
that  beautiful  song,  '  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me,'  which  alone 
makes  his  history  an  object  of  interest  to  the  public. 

His  views  were  directed  to  the  church  ;  but  seeing  no  prospect 
of  a  living,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  America,  and  for 
that  country  he  embarked  in  the  year  ]  773,  being  invited  as  tutor 
to  the  family  of  a  brother  of  General  Washington's.  From  this 
circumstance,  he  seems  to  have  cherished  hopes  which  were  never 
realized.  He  kept  for  some  time  an  academy  for  young  gentle- 
men, in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  at  length  took  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  obtained  a  living,  and  became  eminently 
respectable  for  his  talents,  his  learning,  and  his  sociable  and 
pleasant  manners.  An  event,  however,  soon  took  place,  which 
clouded  the  meridian  of  his  life,  and  blasted  his  happiness  for  ever. 

While  in  the  family  of  Airds  he  had  become  engaged  to  a  sis- 
ter of  Mary,  whom  he  has  immortalized  by  his  song,  and  after  he 
had  been  two  years  in  America,  he  wrote  to  her  in  the  most  im- 
passioned strains.  He  soon  afterwards,  however,  became  ena- 
moured of  a  beautiful  Virginian  lady,  and  forgot  his  first  love  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ken.  The  lady,  however,  was  deaf  to  all  his  ad- 
dresses, and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  bestowed  on  a 
more  fortunate  and  deserving  lover.  At  the  same  time,  a  sister 
of  this  lady's  became  passionately  fond  of  him  ;  and,  in  a  moment 
of  silly  chagrin,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  united  to  her,  merely, 
as  he  said,  from  a  principle  of  gratitude.  Every  propitious  planet 
hid  its  head  at  the  hour  that  made  them  one.  She  proved  every 
thing  bad  :  and  Lowe  soon  saw  in  his  wife  an  abandoned  woman, 
totally  regardless  of  his  happiness,  and  unfaithful  even  to  his  bed. 
Overwhelmed  with  disappointment  and  shame,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  miserable  expedient  of  dissipating,  or  attempting  to  dissi- 
pate, at  the  bottle,  the  cares  and  chagrin  that  preyed  upon  his 
heart.  Habits  of  intemperance  were  thus  formed,  which,  with 
their  usual  attendants  poverty  and  disease,  brought  him  to  an  un- 
timely grave,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 
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land. — By  the  strain  of  the  verses,  it  appeared  that  they 
allude  to  some  love  disappointment. 


THE  MAID  THAT  TENDS  THE  GOATS. 

BY  MR  DUDGEON. 

THIS  Dudgeon  is  a  respectable  farmer's  son  in  Berwick- 
shire. 


I  WISH  MY  LOVE  WERE  IN  A  MIRE. 

I  NEVER  heard  more  of  the  words  of  this  old  song  than 
the  title. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  death,  as  described  by  one  of 
his  friends,  were  truly  distressing.  "  Perceiving  his  end  drawing 
near,  and  wishing  to  die  in  peace,  away  from  his  own  wretched 
walls,  he  mounted  a  sorry  palfrey,  and  rode  some  distance  to  the 
house  of  a  friend.  So  much  was  he  debilitated  that  scarcely 
could  he  alight  in  the  court  and  walk  into  the  house.  Afterwards 
he  revived  a  little,  and  enjoyed  some  hours  of  that  vivacity  which 
was  peculiar  to  him.  But  this  was  but  the  last  faint  gleam  of  a 
setting  sun  :  on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  he  breathed  his  last.  He  now  lies  buried  near  Fredericks- 
burg,  Virginia,  under  the  shade  of  two  palm  trees,  but  not  a 
stone  is  there  on  which  to  write  '  Mary  weep  no  more  for  me.' " 

The  abandoned  woman,  to  whom  he  had  so  foolishly  linked  his 
fortune,  made  no  inquiry  after  him  for  more  than  a  month,  when 
she  sent  for  his  horse,  which  had  been  previous  sold  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Lowe  was  in  his  person  very  handsome.  His  figure  was  active, 
well  proportioned,  and  rather  above  the  middle  size.  His  hair 
was  auburn,  his  eyes  blue  and  penetrating,  his  nose  aquiline,  and 
the  whole  expression  of  his  countenance  open  and  benevolent. 
These  qualities,  united  to  a  lively  and  insinuating  manner,  made 
him  a  favourite  with  the  fair  sex.  He  was,  however,  in  love, 
"  more  susceptible  than  constant ;  and  one  act  of  infidelity  will, 
by  some,  be  supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
subsequent  misfortunes  of  his  life.."  N.  B.  His  first  love  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ken  was,  after  his  death,  married  to  a  respectable 
country  gentleman,  and  was  alive  in  1810." 
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ALLAN  WATER. 


THIS  Allan  Water,  which  the  composer  of  the  music  has 
honoured  with  the  name  of  the  air,  I  have  been  told  is 
Allan  Water  in  Strathallan. 


THERE'S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE.* 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  the  Scots,  or 
any  other  language. — The  two  lines, 

"  And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ! 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak !" 

*  The  authorship  of  this  song  has  been  disputed,  some  ascrib- 
ing it  to  Mrs  Jane  Adams,  and  others  to  William  Julius  Mickle. 
I  am  not  convinced  yet  that  Mickle  was  its  author ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  the  evidence  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Appendix  to  Cromek's  Scottish  Songs  completely 
outweighs  the  circumstances  on  which  it  has  been  assigned  to 
Mickle.  We  may  further  add,  that  the  measure  and  rhythm  of 
many  of  Jean  Adams'  other  poems,  which  are  all  of  a  religious 
and  moral  cast,  are  so  like  that  of  this  song,  as  forcibly  to  recal 
it  to  recollection,  while  nothing  written  by  Mickle  has  the  re- 
motest resemblance  to  it.  The  following  is  Mr  Cromek's  state- 
ment referred  to  above. 

"  This  song,  the  production  of  Jean  Adams,  who  taught  a  day- 
school  at  Crawford's-dyke,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenock, 
has  been  deemed  not  unworthy  the  pen  of  the  translator  of  the 
Lusiad.  A  copy  of  it,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  was  found  among 
his  MSS.  after  his  decease,  and  appeared  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
works,  among  some  original  pieces  never  before  published.  As 
it  has  been  an  uniform  principle  in  making  the  present  collection 
to  establish  the  authenticity  of  each  particular  poem,  the  Editor 
of  Mr  Mickle's  works  was  consulted  respecting  the  grounds  of  his 
claim  to  the  song  in  question.  In  his  answer  he  states,  that 
never  having  had  any  conversation  with  Mr  Mickle  on  this  ballad, 
he  applied  to  his  relict,  who  perfectly  remembers  receiving  a  copy 
of  it  from  Mr  Mickle,  but  is  not  positive  that  he  affirmed  it  to 
be  his  production,  though,  on  being  questioned,  she  thinks  he  did 
not  absolutely  deny  it.  He  adds,  that  her  powers  of  recollection 
having  been  impaired  by  a  paralysis,  she  cannot  speak  decidedly 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  so  many  years  ago.  In  Mr 
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as  well  as  the  two  preceding  ones,  are  unequalled  almost 
by  any  thing  I  ever  heard  or  read  :  and  the  lines, 

"  The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
The  neist  we  never  saw" — 


Mickle's  copy  two  fine  stanzas  are  omitted,  which,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Davidson,  of  Rayne,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, are  ascribed  to  Dr  Beattie,  who  affirms  that  they  were  in- 
serted by  the  Doctor  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  piece. 
"  In  opposition  to  these  claims,  there  is  living  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  that  of  Jean  Adams.  Mrs  Fullarton,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
hers,  frequently  heard  her  repeat  it,  and  affirm  it  to  be  her  com- 
position, and  no  one  at  that  time  disputed  her  assertion.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  may  adduce  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mrs  Crawford  (Mrs  Fullar ton's  daughter)  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  Mrs  Fletcher,  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  request  of  the 
Editor. 

"  'Ratho  House,  Jan.  24,  1810. 

"  '  You  may  assure  Mr  Cromek  that  the  ballad,  '  There's  nae 
luck  about  the  House,'  was  written  by  Jean  Adams,  on  a  couple 
in  Crawford's-dyke,  the  small  town  where  her  father  lived.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  her  repeat  it ;  but  since  I  can  re- 
member anything,  I  have  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  being  her 
composition,  by  those  that  she  depended  much  upon.  My  aunt, 
Mrs  Crawford  of  Cartsburn,  often  sung  it  as  a  song  of  Jean 
Adams's.'  " 

"  The  priority  of  her  claim  is  therefore  evident,  for  the  song 
was  published  before  Mr  Mickle  was  known  as  an  author,  and 
she  repeatedly  declared  it  to  be  hers  at  a  time  when  he  was 
living  to  disprove  her  title  to  it.  Besides,  the  song  bears  abun- 
dant mirks  of  being  the  production  of  a  female,  both  in  its  sub- 
ject and  its  style.  And  we  may  also  observe,  that  the  poems  of 
Mr  Mickle  being  all  of  a  classical  and  refined  stamp,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  he  should  descend  in  this  single  instance  into  the 
familiarity  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  the  rustic  expression  of 
domestic  feelings.  The  circumstance  of  a  copy  bein^  found  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  him  the 
author.  His  admiration  of  this  happy  effusion  of  untutored  genius 
might  induce  him  to  copy  and  to  preserve  it ;  but  if  he  had  him- 
self possessed  a  talent  for  this  style  of  poetry,  he  would  unques- 
tionably have  exercised  it  more  frequently,  and  have  left  other 
specimens  of  it. 

"  The  inquiry  which  this  disputed  song  occasioned,  has  furnish- 
ed the  Editor  with  some  notices  of  the  life  of  Jean  Adams,  which 
are  characteristic  and  interesting.  She  was  born  of  humble 
5  2D 
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are  worthy  of  the  first  poet. — It  is  long  posterior  to  Ram- 
say's days. — About  the  year  177  J,  or  72,  it  came  first  on 
the  streets  as  a  ballad  ;  and  I  suppose  the  composition  of 
the  song  was  not  much  anterior  to  that  period. 

parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  state  of  penury  and  wretched- 
ness. Her  education  was  therefore  scanty,  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  her  natural  talents  supplied  the  deficiency,  as  she  sup- 
ported herself  by  keeping  a  little  school,  and  at  times  by  assisting 
at  needle-work  in  gentlemen's  families.  Her  poetic  genius  was 
first  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  a  large  old  folio  of  romances  and 
rhymes,  and  she  shortly  afterwards  produced  an  '  Address  to 
Grief,'  which  was  much  praised  by  her  friends ;  and  encouraged 
her  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance  with  the  Muses,  greatly  to  the 
neglect  of  her  humbler  and  more  substantial  occupations.  She 
gave  up  her  school,  and  led  a  precarious  and  unsettled  life  for 
some  time.  Her  poems,  which  were  scattered  among  her  friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  were  collected  by  a  Mr  Drummond, 
of  Greenock,  and  published  for  her,  in  one  volume,  by  subscrip- 
tion, at  Glasgow,  1734.  Their  success  highly  flattered  Jean's 
vanity,  and  she  exported  a  large  bale  of  them  to  Boston,  which, 
however,  remained  unsold,  and  she  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  bare 
poverty,  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  bounty  of  her  friends. 

"  During  the  time  she  kept  a  school  at  Crawford's-dyke,  she 
exhibited  some  singular  traits  of  enthusiasm.  She  told  her 
pupils,  that  having  lately  read  Clarissa  Harlowe,  she  felt  such  a 
deep  interest  in  it,  and  such  sentiments  of  reverence  for  its 
author,  that  she  had  determined  to  walk  to  London  to  pay  her 
personal  respects  to  Mr  Richardson.  This  singular  and  romantic 
journey  she  actually  performed  in  about  six  weeks,  and  returned 
to  teach  her  school  at  Crawford's-dyke. 

"  One  day  she  told  her  pupils  she  would  read  to  them  a  play  of 
Shakspeare's.  She  fixed  upon  Othello,  which  Mrs  Crawford 
remembers  she  read  with  uncommon  pathos,  and  was  so  affected 
at  the  close  of  that  powerful  drama,  that  she  (Jean  Adams) 
actually  fainted  away,  and  remained  for  some  time  insensible. 
She  treated  her  pupils  with  great  tenderness,  and  was  much  be- 
loved by  all  of  them,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her  as  a 
woman  of  singular  piety. 

"  Of  the  close  of  her  unfortunate  life  few  particulars  are  known. 
There  is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  chequered  by  all  the 
varieties  of  disappointment  and  distress,  for  the  above  anecdote 
clearly  shows  how  prone  she  was  to  obey  the  impulses  of  that 
random  enthusiasm  which  is  ever  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  and  which  is  too  often  the  bane  of  the  votaries  of 
genius. 

"  Some  time  after  the  vear  1 760  she  came  to  the  house  of  Mrs 
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TARRY  WOO. 

THIS  is  a  very  pretty  song;  but  I  fancy  that  the  first  half 
stanza,  as  well  as  the  tune  itself,  are  much  older  than  the 
rest  of  the  words. 


GRAMACHREE. 

THE  song  of  'Gramachree'  was  composed  by  a  Mr  Poe, 
a  counsellor  at  law  in  Dublin.  This  anecdote  I  had  from 
a  gentleman  who  knew  the  lady,  the  '  Molly,'  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  song,  and  to  whom  Mr  Poe  sent  the  first 
manuscript  of  his  most  beautiful  verses.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  single  line  that  has  more  true  pathos  than — 

"  How  can  she  break  that  honest  heart  that  wears  her 
in  its  core !" 

But  as  the  song  is  Irish,  it  had  nothing  to  do  in  this 
collection. 


Fullarton,  formerly  her  pupil,  in  a  state  of  beggary ;  and  though 
at  first  she  rejected  with  pride  some  articles  of  dress  that  were 
offered  her,  yet  she  afterwards  returned  and  accepted  of  them. 

"  The  following  communication  to  the  Editor  by  Mr  Francis 
Ross,  Clerk  to  the  Town's  Hospital  at  Glasgow,  is  all  which 
could  be  collected  of  her  hapless  and  deplorable  fate. 

"  (Extract  from  the  records  of  the  Parish  Work-house  of 
Glasgow. ) 

" '  Glasgow,  Town's  Hospital,  2nd  April,  1765. 

"  '  Admit  Jean  Adams,  a  poor  woman,  a  stranger  in  distress  :  — 
for  some  time  has  been  wandering  about ;  she  came  from 
Greenock,  recommended  by  Baillies  Gray  and  Millar.'  " 
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THE  COLLIER'S  BONNIE  LASSIE. 

THE  first  half  stanza  is  much  older  than  the  days  of  Ram- 
say.— The  old  words  began  thus : — 

The  collier  has  a  dochter,  and,  O,  she's  wonder  bonnie ! 
A  laird  he  was  that  sought  her,  rich  baith  in  lands  and 

money. 

She  wadna  hae  a  laird,  nor  wad  she  be  a  lady  ; 
But  she  wad  hae  a  collier,  the  colour  o'  her  daddie. 


MY  AIN  KIND  DEARIE,  O. 

THE  old  words  of  this  song  are  omitted  here,  though 
much  more  beautiful  than  these  inserted  ;  which  were 
mostly  composed  by  poor  Fergusson,  in  one  of  his  merry 
humours. — The  old  words  began  thus  : — 

I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O  ; 
I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O  ; 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wat, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary,  O, 
I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

MARY  SCOTT,  THE  FLOWER  OF  YARROW.* 

MR  ROBERTSON,  in  his  *  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  Selkirk,'  says,  that  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow, 
was  descended  from  the  Dryhope,  and  married  into  the 

*  MARY  SCOTT. 

(  Traditionary  Set— never  before' printed.) 
MARY'S  red  and  Mary's  white, 
And  Mary  she's  the  king's  delight, 
The  king's  delight  and  the  prince's  marrow, 
Mary  Scott,  the  flower  of  Yarrow. 
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Harden  family.  Her  daughter  was  married  to  a  predeces- 
sor of  the  present  Sir  Francis  Elliot  of  Stobbs,  and  of  the 
late  Lord  Heathfield. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  their  contract  of  marriage  that 
merits  attention,  as  it  strongly  marks  the  predatory  spirit 
of  the  times. — The  father-in-law  agrees  to  keep  his  daugh- 
ter for  some  time,  after  the  marriage ;  for  which  the  son- 
in-law  binds  himself  to  give  him  the  profits  of  the  first 
Michaelmas  moon  ?  * 

When  I  look  east  my  heart  grows  sair, 
But  when  I  look  west  it's  mair  and  mair, 
And  when  I  look  to  the  banks  o'  Yarrow, 
I  mind  me  o'  my  winsome  marrow. 

Now  she's  gone  to  Edinbro'  town 

To  buy  braw  ribbons  to  tie  her  gown, 

She's  bought  them  braid  and  laid  them  narrow, 

Mary  Scott's  the  flower  o'  Yarrow. — M. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  'The  Flower  of  Yarrow'  ap- 
pears in  a  note  to  Mr  Walter  Scott's  '  Marmion.'  The  editor 
has  so  often  experienced  that  gentleman's  obliging  disposition, 
that  he  presumes  on  his  pardon  for  transcribing  it : — 

"  Near  the  lower  extremity  of  St  Mary's  Lake,  (a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  forming  the  reservoir  from  which  the  Yarrow 
takes  its  source,)  are  the  ruins  of  Dryhope  tower,  the  birth-place 
of  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott  of  Dryhope,  and  famous 
by  the  traditional  name  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned  for  his  depre- 
dations, than  his  bride  for  her  beauty.  Her  romantic  appellation 
was,  in  latter  days,  with  equal  justice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary 
Lilias  Scott,  the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Harden  family." 
Mr  Scott  proceeds  to  relate,  that  "  he  well  remembers  the  talent 
and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of  Yarrow,  though  age  had  then 
injured  the  charms  which  procured  her  the  name ;  and  that  the 
words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of  '  Tweed-side,'  beginning,  '  What 
beauties  does  Flora  disclose,'  were  composed  in  her  honour." — 
Cromek. 

In  the  copy  of  '  Cromek's  Reliques,'  referred  to  at  p.  304,  we 
find  the. following  note  also  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : — "  I  may  add, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  ingenious  and  painstaking  illustrator, 
that  the  facts  could  not  but  be  well-known  to  me  as  living  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  Harden  family,  and  being  descended 
their  eldest  cadet,  Scott  of  Raeburn." 

*  The  time  when  the  moss-troopers  and  cattle-drivers  on  the 

orders  began  of  yore  their  nightly  depredations. 
2o  3 
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DOWN  THE  BURN,  DA  VIE. 

I  HAVE  been  informed  that  the  tune  of  *  Down  the  burn, 
Davie,'  was  the  composition  of  David  Maigh,  keeper  of  the 
blood  slough  hounds  belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Riddell,  in 
Tweeddale. 


BLINK  O'ER  THE  BURN,   SWEET  BETTIE.* 
THE  old  words,  all  that  I  remember,  are, — 

Blink  over  the  burn,  sweet  Betty, 

It  is  a  cauld  winter  night ; 
It  rains,  it  hails,  it  thunders, 

The  moon  she  gies  nae  light : 
It's  a'  for  the  sake  o'  sweet  Betty, 

That  ever  I  tint  my  way  ; 
Sweet,  let  me  lie  beyond  thee 

Until  it  be  break  o'  day. 

O,  Betty  will  bake  my  bread, 

And  Betty  will  brew  my  ale, 
And  Betty  will  be  my  love, 

When  I  come  over  the  dale : 
Blink  over  the  burn,  sweet  Betty, 

Blink  over  the  burn  to  me, 
And  while  I  hae  life,  dear  lassie, 

My  ain  sweet  Betty  thou's  be. 

*  The  old  set  of  the  words  that  I  have  heard  are  these  : — 

Blink  over  the  burn,  sweet  Betty, 

Blink  over  the  burn  to  me ; 
I  would  gie  a'  I  had  in  the  warld 

But.  to  be  a  widow  for  thee. 

In  summer  I  mawed  my  meadow, 

In  hairst  I  shure  my  corn, 
In  winter  I  married  a  widow, 

I  wish  she  was  dead  the  morn. 
Blink,  &c. 
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THE  BLITHSOME  BRIDAL. 

I  FIND  the  Blithsome  Bridal,  in  James  Watson's  collec- 
tion of  Scots  poems,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1706.  This 
collection,  the  publisher  says,  is  the  first  of  its  nature  which 
has  been  published  in  our  own  native  Scots  dialect, — it  is 
now  extremely  scarce.* 


JOHN  HAY'S  BONNIE  LASSIE. 

JOHN  HAY'S  Bonnie  Lassie  was  daughter  of  John  Hay> 
Earl  or  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  late  Countess  Dowager 

The  youth  he  was  wamphlin  and  wandy, 

The  lassie  was  quite  fu'  o'  glee, 
And  aye  as  she  cried  to  the  laddie, 

Come  down  bonny  Tweedside  to  me. 
Blink,  &c. 

Come  meet  me  again  ne'er  to  sever, 

Come  meet  whare  naebody  can  see, 
I  canna  think  ye're  a  deceiver, 

And  mean  but  to  lichtlie  me. 

Blink  over  the  burn,  &c. 

This  must  also  have  been  an  old  English  song. — See  Lear, 
Act  3.  scene  6. : — 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me ; 
Her  boat  hath  a  leak, 
And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. — M. 
*  There  is  a  tradition  in  our  country  that  a  Sir  William  Scott 
of  Thirlstane  was  the  author  of  this  inimitably  droll  song,  and 
that  he  once  sung  it  at  an  assembly  in  London.     The  English 
nobility  were  so  tickled  by  it  that  they  requested  to  hear  it  again; 
but  Scott,  feeling  that  it  would  not  bear  explanations,  respect- 
fully declined   complying.       They  sent  a  deputation   of  young 
ladies  to  him,  who  kneeled  and  begged  to  have  the  song  over 
again ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  remain  obstinate.     I  asked  Lord 
Napier  if  he  knew  this  song  to  be  his  predecessor's.     He  doubted 
it,   and   thought  that  a  copy  of  it  having  been  found  inserted 
among  some  of  that  knight's  own  compositions,  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  had  given  rise  to  the  tradition. — H. 
The  author  was  Francis  Sempill  of  Belltrees. — M. 
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of  Roxburgh.— She  died  at  Broomlands,  near  Kelso,  some 
time  between  the  years  1720  and  1740. 


THE  BONNIE  BRUCKET  LASSIE. 

THE  two  first  lines  of  this  song  are  all  of  it  that  is  old. 
The  rest  of  the  song,  as  well  as  those  songs  in  the  '  Museum' 
marked  T,  are  the  works  of  an  obscure,  tippling,  but  extra- 
ordinary body  of  the  name  of  Tytler,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Balloon  Tytler,*  from  his  having  projected 

*  James  Tytler  was  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Brechin,  and  brother  to  Dr  Tytler,  the  translator  of 
Callimachus.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  classical  learn- 
ing and  school  divinity,  and  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  biblical  literature  and  scholastic  theology.  Having  discov- 
ered an  early  predilection  for  the  medical  profession,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  surgeon  in  Forfar,  and  afterwards  sent  to  attend 
the  medical  classes  at  Edinburgh.  While  a  medical  student,  he 
cultivated  experimental  chemistry  and  controversial  theology  with 
equal  assiduity.  Unfortunately  his  religious  opinions,  not  deemed 
orthodox,  or  Calvinistical,  connected  him  with  a  society  of  Glass- 
ites,  and  involved  him  in  a  marriage  with  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  terminated  in  a  separation.  He  now  settled  at 
Leith,  as  an  apothecary,  depending  on  the  patronage  of  his  re- 
ligious connections ;  but  his  separation  from  the  society,  which 
happened  soon  after,  with  an  unsteadiness  that  was  natural  to 
him,  disappointed  his  expectations.  When  he  ceased  to  be  a 
Glassite  he  ceased  not  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, and  a  zealous  advocate  of  genuine  Christianity;  but  he 
never  afterwards  held  communion  with  any  denomination  of 
Christians.  The  neglect  of  his  business  was  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  his  attention  to  religious  dissensions  ;  and  having 
contracted  debts  to  a  considerable  amount,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
move to  Berwick,  and  afterwards  to  Newcastle.  In  both  places 
he  was  employed  in  preparing  chemical  medicines  for  the  drug- 
gists ;  but  the  liberality  of  his  employers  being  insufficient  to  pre- 
serve an  increasing  family  from  the  evils  of  penury,  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1772,  in  extreme  poverty,  and  took 
refuge  from  the  molestation  of  his  creditors  within  the  precincts 
of  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood  House,  where  debtors  are  privileged 
from  arrests.  At  this  period  his  wife  deserted  him  and  their  five 
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a  balloon  :  a  mortal,  who,  though  he  drudges  about  Edin- 
burgh as  a  common  printer,  with  leaky  shoes,  a  sky- 
lighted hat,  and  knee-buckles  as  unlike  as  George-by-the- 
grace-of-God  and  Solomon-the-son-of-David ;  yet  that  same 

children,  the  youngest  only  six  months  old,  and  returned  to  her 
relations.  He  solaced  himself  for  the  privation  of  domestic  hap- 
piness by  composing  a  humorous  ballad,  entitled  '  The  Pleasures 
of  the  Abbey,'  which  was  his  first  attempt  in  poetry.  In  a  de- 
scription of  its  inhabitants,  the  author  himself  is  introduced  in 
the  16th  and  17th  stanzas.  In  the  avocation  of  an  author  by 
profession,  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  assume,  he  displayed 
a  versatility  of  talent  and  a  facility  in  writing  unexampled  in  the 
transactions  of  the  press.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
a  publication  entitled  '  Essays  on  the  most  important  Subjects  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion,'  which  issued  from  the  asylum  for 
debtors,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  being  composed  by 
himself,  at  the  printing  case,  from  his  own  conceptions,  without 
a  manuscript  before  him,  and  wrought  off  at  a  press  of  his  own 
construction  by  his  own  hands.  He  left  this  singular  work,  which 
was  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  unfinished,  and  turned 
aside,  to  attack  the  opinions  of  a  new  religious  sect,  called  Be- 
reans,  in  '  A  Letter  to  Mr  John  Barclay  on  the  Doctrine  of  As- 
surance,'— in  which  he  again  performed  the  functions  of  author, 
compositor,  and  pressman.  He  next  set  forth,  with  such  assist- 
ance as  he  could  find,  a  monthly  publication,  entitled  '  The 
Gentleman  and  Lady's  Magazine,'  which  was  soon  abandoned  for 
'  The  Weekly  Review,' — a  literary  miscellany,  which,  in  its  turn, 
was  discontinued  in  a  very  short  time.  These  publications,  un- 
avoidably disfigured  with  many  typographical  deformities,  made 
him  known  to  the  booksellers ;  and  from  them  he  afterwards 
found  constant  employment  in  compilations,  abridgments,  trans- 
lations, and  miscellaneous  essays.  He  now  ventured  to  leave  the 
miserable  apartments  which  he  had  long  occupied  in  the  sanc- 
tuary for  debtors,  for  more  comfortable  lodgings,  first  at  Restalrig, 
and  afterwards  in  the  city ;  and  if  his  prudence  and  steadiness 
had  been  equal  to  his  talents  and  industry,  he  might  have  earned 
by  his  labours  a  complete  maintenance,  which  never  fell  to  his 
lot.  As  he  wrote  for  subsistence,  not  from  the  vanity  of  author- 
ship, he  was  engaged  in  many  works  which  were  anonymous,  and 
in  others  which  appeared  with  the  names  of  his  employers.  He 
is  editor  or  author  of  the  following  works  :  '  The  Weekly  Mirror,' 
a  periodical  publication  which  began  in  1780;  'A  System  of 
Geography,'  in  8vo.  ;  'A  History  of  Edinburgh,'  12mo.  j  'A 
Geographical,  Historical,  and  Commercial  Grammar,'  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  '  A  Review  of  Dritchken's  Theory  of  Inflammation,'  12mo., 
with  a  practical  dedication  ;  '  Remarks  on  Mr  Pinkerton's  Intro- 
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unknown  drunken  mortal  is  author  and  compiler  of  three- 
fourths  of  Elliot's  pompous  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which 
he  composed  at  half-a-guinea  a  week ! 

(luction  to  the  History  of  Scotland,'  8vo.  ;  '  A  Poetical  Transla- 
tion of  Virgil's  Eclogues,'  4to.  ;  <  A  general  Index  to  the  Scots 
Magazine  ;'  '  A  System  of  Chemistry,'  written  at  the  expense  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  to  put  his  name  to  it,  unpublished.  He 
gave  his  assistance  in  preparing  the  System  of  Anatomy  published 
by  A.  Bell,  and  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  '  Medical 
Commentaries,'  and  other  periodical  publications  of  the  time. 
He  was  the  principal  editor  of  the  2d  edition  of  the  <  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,'  and  finished,  with  incredible  labour,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  more  considerable  scientific  treatises  and  his- 
tories, and  almost  all  the  minor  articles.  He  had  an  apartmen* 
assigned  him  in  the  printing-house,  where  he  performed  thb 
offices  of  compiler  and  corrector  of  the  press  at  a  salary  of  sixteen 
shillings  a  week !  When  the  third  edition  was  undertaken,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  stated  contributor,  upon-  more  liberal  terms, 
and  wrote  a  larger  share  in  the  early  volumes  than  is  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  general  preface.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  con- 
tinually drawn  aside  from  the  business  of  his  employers  by  the 
delight  he  took  in  prosecuting  experiments  in  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, and  mechanics,  which  consumed  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  and  money.  He  conducted  for  some  time,  with  success,  a 
manufacturing  process,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor ;  but  after 
he  had  disclosed  his  secret  to  the  gentleman  at  whose  expense  it 
was  carried  on,  he  was  dismissed,  without  obtaining  either  a  share 
in  the  business,  or  a  suitable  compensation  for  his  services.  He 
was  the  first  in  Scotland  who  adventured  in  a  fire-balloon,  con- 
structed upon  the  plan  of  Montgolfeir.  He  ascended  from  Comely 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude, and  descended  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  owing 
to  some  unforeseen  defect  in  the  machinery.  The  failure  of  this 
adventure  deprived  him  of  the  public  favour  and  applause,  and 
increased  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  again  had  recourse  to 
his  pen  for  subsistence,  and,  amidst  the  drudgery  of  writing  and 
the  cares  which  pressed  upon  him  daily,  he  exhilarated  his  spirits, 
at  intervals,  with  a  tune  on  the  Irish  Bagpipe,  which  he  played 
with  much  sweetness,  interposing  occasionally  a  song  of  his  own 
composition,  sung  with  great  animation.  A  solace  of  this  kind 
was  well-suited  to  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  modesty  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  integrity  of  his  character,  such  as  they 
were  before  he  suffered  his  social  propensities  to  violate  the  rules 
of  sobriety.  Forgetting  his  old  friends,  he  associated  with  dis- 
contented persons,  and  entered  into  a  deliberate  exposition  of 
the  abuses  of  government  in  '  A  Pamphlet  on  the  Excise,'  and 
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SAE  MERRY  AS  WE  TWA  HAE  BEEN. 

THIS  song  is  .beautiful. — The  chorus  in  particular  is  truly 
pathetic.     1  never  could  learn  any  thing  of  its  author. 

CHORUS. 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been, 

Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been  ; 
My  heart  it  is  like  for  to  break, 

When  I  think  on  the  days  we  ha'e  seen. 


THE  BANKS  OF  FORTH. 
THIS  air  is  Oswald's. 


THE  BUSH  AHOON  TRAQUAIR. 

THIS  is  another  beautiful  song  of  Mr  Crawford's  compo- 
sition. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Traquair,  tradition  still 
shows  the  old  '  Bush ;'  which,  when  I  saw  it  in  the  year 
1787,  was  composed  of  eight  or  nine  ragged  birches.  The 
earl  of  Traquair  has  planted  a  clump  of  trees  near  by,  which 
lie  calls  «  The  New  Bush.' 


more  systematically  in  a  periodical  publication,  entitled  <  The 
Historical  Register,"  which  gratified  malignity  by  personal  invec- 
tive and  intemperance  of  language.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
wild  irrational  plans  of  the  British  convention,  and  published  '  A 
Handbill  addressed  to  the  People,'  written  in  so  inflammatory 
a  style  as  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  government.  A  warrant 
was  issued  to  apprehend  him,  and  he  left  his  native  country  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  America,  where  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  town  of  Salem,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  newspaper  in  connection  with  a  printer,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1805,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age. 
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CROMLET'S  LILT. 


dirge 


THE  following  interesting  account  of  this  plaintive  dirge 
was  communicated  to  Mr  Riddel  by  Alexander  Frazer  Tyt- 
ler,  Esq.  of  Woodhouselee  : — 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century  the  Chisholms 
were  proprietors  of  the  estate  of  Cromlecks  (now  possessed 
by  the  Drummonds).  The  eldest  son  of  that  family  was 
very  much  attached  to  a  daughter  of  Sterling  of  Ardoch, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Fair  Helen  of  Ardoch. 

"  At  that  time  the  opportunities  of  meeting  betwixt  the 
sexes  were  more  rare,  consequently  more  sought  after,  than 
now  ;  and  the  Scottish  ladies,  far  from  priding  themselves 
on  extensive  literature,  were  thought  sufficiently  book- 
learned  if  they  could  make  out  the  Scriptures  in  their  mo- 
ther-tongue. Writing  was  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  female 
education  : — at  that  period  the  most  of  our  young  men  of 
family  sought  a  fortune,  or  found  a  grave,  in  France.  Crom- 
lus,  when  he  went  abroad  to  the  war,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  management  of  his  correspondence  with  his  mistress  to 
a  lay-brother  of  the  monastery  of  Dumblain,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Cromleck,  and  near  Ardoch.  This 
man,  unfortunately,  was  deeply  sensible  of  Helen's  charms. 
He  artfully  prepossessed  her  with  stories  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Cromlus ;  and  by  misinterpreting  or  keeping  up  the 
letters  and  messages  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  entirely  irri- 
tated both.  All  connection  was  broken  off  betwixt  them  : 
Helen  was  inconsolable,  and  Cromlus  has  left  behind  him, 
in  the  ballad  called  *  Cromlet's  Lilt,'  a  proof  of  the  elegance 
of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  steadiness  of  his  love. 

"When  the  artful  monk  thought  time  had  sufficiently 
softened  Helen's  sorrow,  he  proposed  himself  as  a  lover : 
Helen  was  obdurate  ;  but  at  last,  overcome  by  the  persua- 
sions of  her  brother  with  whom  she  lived,  and  who,  having 
a  family  of  thirty-one  children,  was  probably  very  well 
pleased  to  get  her  off  his  hands,  she  submitted  rather  than 
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consented  to  the  ceremony.  Bui  there  her  compliance 
ended  ;  and,  when  forcibly  put  into  bed,  she  started  quite 
frantic  from  it,  screaming  out,  that,  after  three  gentle  taps 
on  the  wainscot,  at  the  bed-head,  she  heard  Cromlus's  voice, 
crying  *  Helen,  Helen,  mind  me !'  Cromlus  soon  after 
coming  home,  the  treachery  of  the  confidant  was  discovered, 
her  marriage  disannulled,  and  Helen  became  Lady  Crom- 
lecks." 

JV.  B. — Margaret  Murray,  mother  to  these  thirty-one 
children,  was  daughter  to  Murray  of  Strewn,  one  of  the 
seventeen  sons  of  Tullybardine,  and  whose  youngest  son, 
commonly  called  the  Tutor  of  Ardoch,  died  in  the  year 
1715,  aged  111  years. 


MY  DEARIE,  IF  THOU  DIE. 
ANOTHER  beautiful  song  of  Crawford's. 

SHE  ROSE  AND  LET  ME  IN.* 

THE  old  set  of  this  song,  which  is  still  to  be  found  in 
printed  collections,  is  much  prettier  than  this ;  but  some- 
body,— I  believe  it  was  Ramsay, — took  it  into  his  head  to 
clear  it  of  some  seeming  indelicacies,  and  made  it  at  once 
more  chaste  and  more  dull. 


GO  TO  THE  EWE-BUGHTS,f  MARION. 

I  AM  not  sure  if  this  old  and  charming  air  be  of  the  South, 
as  is  commonly  said,  or  of  the  North  of  Scotland. — There 


*  Francis  Sempill  of  Belltrees  is  also  reputed  to  be  the  author 
of  this  song.  The  Sempills  were  a  poetical  family  for  three 
generations. — M. 

f  Sheep-folds. 

5  2E 
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is  a  song  apparently  as  ancient  as  '  Ewe-bughts,  Marion,' 
which  sings  to  the  same  tune,  and  is  evidently  of  the  North. 
It  begins  thus  : — 

The  Lord  o'  Gordon  had  three  dochters, 

Mary,  Marget,  and  Jean, 
They  wadna  stay  at  bonnie  Castle-Gordon, 

But  awa  to  Aberdeen. 


LEWIS  GORDON.* 

THIS  air  is  a  proof  how  one  of  our  Scots  tunes  comes 
be  composed  out  of  another.     I  have  one  of  the  earliest 
copies  of  the  song,  and  it  has  prefixed 

«  Tune  of  Tarry  Woo  :' 

of  which  tune,  a  different  set  has  insensibly  varied  into  a 
different  air.     To  a  Scots  critic  the  pathos  of  the  line, — 

"  Tho'  his  back  be  at  the  wa,1'— 

must  be  very  striking.     It  needs  not  a  Jacobite  prejudice 
to  be  affected  with  this  song.f 


OH  ONO  CHRIO.J 

DR  BLACKLOCK  informed  me  that  this  song  was  composed 
on  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe. 


*  The  supposed  author  of  Lewis  Gordon  was  a  Mr  Geddes, 
priest,  at  Shenval,  in  the  Ainzie. — R.  B. 

f  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  to  the  then  duke  of  Gordon, 
was  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  '  Young  Chevalier '  in 
the  affair  of  1745-6.  He  died  in  1754. 

\  A  corruption  of  '  Ochone  a  ric/  signifying  "  Alas !  for  the 
prince,  or  chief." 
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I'LL  NEVER  LEAVE  THEE. 


THIS  is  another  of  Crawford's  songs,  but  I  do  not  think 
in  his  happiest  manner.  What  an  absurdity,  to  join  such 
names  as  Adonis  and  Mary  together ! 


CORN  RIGS  ARE  BONNIE. 

ALL  the  old  words  that  ever  I  could  meet  to  this  air 
were  the  following,  which  seem  to  have  been  an  old  chorus : 

O  corn  rigs  and  rye  rigs, 

O  corn  rigs  are  bonnie  ; 
And  where'er  you  meet  a  bonnie  lass, 

Preen  up  her  cockernony. 


THE  MUCKING  OF  GEORDIE'S  BYRE. 

THE  chorus  of  this  song  is  old  ;  the  rest  is  the  work  of 
Balloon  Tytler.* 

*  The  following  copy  of  a  more  modern  song  to  this  air,  pos- 
sesses great  humour ;  it  was  written  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Nicol, 
Minister  of  Inverleithin,  Peebleshire  : — 

Meg,  muckin'  at  Geordie's  byre, 

Wrought  as  gin  her  judgment  was  wrang ; 
Ilk  daud  o'  the  scartle  strack  fire, 

While,  loud  as  a  lavrock,  she  sang  ! 
Her  Geordie  had  promised  to  marrie, 

An'  Meg,  a  sworn  fae  to  despair, 
Not  dreamin'  the  job  could  miscarrie, 

Already  seem'd  mistress  an'  mair  ! 

My  neebours,  she  sang,  aften  jeer  me, 

And  ca'  me  daft,  halucket  Meg, 
An'  say,  they  expect  soon  to  hear  me 

I'  the  kirk,  for  my  fun,  get  a  fleg ! 
An'  now  'bout  my  marriage  they  clatter, 

An'  Geordie,  poor  fallow !  they  ca' 
An  auld  doitit  hav'rel ! — Nae  matter, 

He'll  keep  me  aye  brankin  an'  braw ! 
2E  2 
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BIDE  YE  YET. 

THERE  is  a  beautiful  song  to  this  tune,  beginning 
"  Alas,  my  son,  you  little  know" — 

which  is  the  composition  of  a  Miss  Jenny  Graham,  of  Dui 
fries. 

I  grant  ye,  his  face  is  kenspeckle, 

That  the  white  o'  his  e'e  is  turn'd  out, 
That  his  black  beard  is  rough  as  a  heckle, 

That  his  mou'  to  his  lug's  rax'd  about ; 
But  they  needna  let  on  that  he's  crazie, 

His  pike-staff  wull  ne'er  let  him  fa' ; 
Nor  that  his  hair's  white  as  a  daisie, 

For,  fient  a  hair  has  he  ava ! 

But  a  weel-plenish'd  mailin'  has  Geordie, 

An'  routh  o'  gude  goud  in  his  kist ; 
An'  if  siller  comes  at  my  wordie, 

His  beautie,  I  never  wull  miss't ! 
Daft  gouks,  wha  catch  fire  like  tinder, 

Think  love-raptures  ever  wull  burn  ! 
But  wi'  poortith,  hearts  het  as  a  cinder, 

Wull  cauld  as  an  iceshogle  turn  ! 

There'll  just  be  ae  bar  to  my  pleasure, 

A  bar  that's  aft  fill'd  me  wi'  fear, 
He's  sic  a  hard,  near-be-gawn  miser, 

He  likes  his  saul  less  than  his  gear  ! 
But  tho'  I  now  flatter  his  failin', 

An'  swear  nought  wi'  goud  can  compare, 
Gude  sooth !  it  sail  soon  get  a  scailin' ! 

His  bags  sail  be  mouldie  nae  mair  ! 

I  dreamt  that  I  rade  in  a  chariot, 

A  flunkie  ahint  me  in  green  ; 
While  Geordie  cry'd  out,  he  was  harriet, 

An'  the  saut  tear  was  blindin'  his  een ; 
But  tho'  'gainst  my  spendin'  he  swear  aye, 

I'll  hae  frae  him  what  ser's  my  turn  ; 
Let  him  slip  awa  whan  he  grows  wearie, 

Shame  fa'  me  gin  lang  I  wad  mourn ! 

But  Geordie,  while  Meg  was  haranguin', 

Was  cloutin'  his  breeks  i'  the  bauks, 
An'  whan  a'  his  failins  she  brang  in, 

His  strang  hazle  pike -staff  he  taks, — 
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WAUKIN'  O'  THE  FAULD. 

THERE  are  two  stanzas  still  sung  to  this  tune,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  original  song  whence  Ramsay  composed  his 
beautiful  song  of  that  name  in  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd.' — It 
begins 

O  will  ye  speak  at  our  town, 
As  ye  come  frae  the  fauld,  &c. 

I  regret  that,  as  in  many  of  our  old  songs,  the  delicacy 
of  this  old  fragment  is  not  equal  to  its  wit  and  humour.* 

Designin'  to  rax  her  a  lounder, 

He  chanced  on  the  ladder  to  shift, 
An'  down  frae  the  bauks,  flat's  a  flounder, 

Flew,  like  a  shot-starn  frae  the  lift ! 

But  Meg,  wi'  the  sight,  was  quite  haster'd, 

An',  nae  doubt,  was  bannin'  ill  luck ; 
While  the  face  o'  poor  Geordie  was  plaster'd, 

An'  his  mou'  was  fill'd  fou  wi'  the  muck  ! 
Confound  ye  !  cry'd  Geordie,  an'  spat  out 

The  glaur  that  adown  his  beard  ran ; — 
Preserve  us  !  quo'  Meg,  as  she  gat  out 

The  door, — an'  thus  lost  a  guderaan  ! 

*  There  is  a  far  older  set  of  this  song  than  this  which  Burns 
speaks  of;  at  least,  it  being  one  of  my  mother's  traditionary  ones, 
and,  according  to  her,  never  printed,  I  should  suppose  it  is.  It. 
is  perfectly  modest,  though  not  very  poetical.  The  first  stanza 
runs  thus  :— 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 

That  lo'e  the  tairy  woo, 
Wha  lo'e  to  wait  upon  the  sheep 

An'  tak  delight  the  lambs  to  keep, 
I'll  tell  ye  how  I  met  my  love, 

Upon  an  e'ening  cauld, 
When  it  was  late,  an'  growing  dark, 
As  I  drew  nigh  the  fauld. 

There  are  many  of  these  remarks  made  cursorily  by  our  Poet, 
which  I  have  an  impression  are  quite  incorrect ;  but  having  little 
access  to  books  of  reference  in  this  wilderness,  I  dare  not  posi- 
tively contradict  them. — H. 

2E3 
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TRANENT-MUIR. 

'  TRANENT-MUIR'  was  composed  by  a  Mr  Skirvan,  a 
very  worthy  respectable  farmer  near  Haddington.*  I  have 
heard  the  anecdote  often,  that  Lieut.  Smith,  whom  he  men- 
tions in  the  ninth  stanza,f  came  to  Haddington  after  the 
publication  of  the  song,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  Skirvan  to 
meet  him  at  Haddington,  and  answer  for  the  unworthy 
manner  in  which  he  had  noticed  him  in  his  song.  "  Gang 
awa  back,"  said  the  honest  farmer,  "  and  tell  Mr  Smith 
that  I  hae  nae  leisure  to  come  to  Haddington ;  but  tell  him 
to  come  here,  and  I'll  tak  a  look  o'  him,  and  if  I  think  I'm 
fit  to  fecht  him,  I'll  fecht  him  ;  and  if  no — I'll  do  as  he  did 
— Til  rin  awa" 


TO  THE  WEAVERS  GIN  YE  GO. 

THE  chorus  of  this  song  is  old,  the  rest  of  it  is  mine. — 
Here,  once  for  all,  let  me  apologize  for  many  silly  compo- 
sitions of  mine  in  this  work.  Many  beautiful  airs  wanted 
words  ;  in  the  hurry  of  other  avocations,  if  I  could  string  a 
parcel  of  rhymes  together  any  thing  near  tolerable,  I  was 
fain  to  let  them  pass.  He  must  be  an  excellent  poet  in- 
deed, whose  every  performance  is  excellent. 

*  Mr  Skirvan,  or  rather  Skirving,  was  tenant  of  East  Garleton, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Haddington. 

Jf  "  And  Major  Bowie,  that  worthy  soul, 

Was  brought  down  to  the  groundj  man  j 
His  horse  being  shot,  it  was  his  lot 

For  to  get  many  a  wound,  man  : 
Lieutenant  Smith,  of  Irish  birth, 

Frae  whom  he  call'd  for  aid,  man, 
Being  full  of  dread,  lap  o'er  his  head, 

And  wadna  be  gainsaid,  man  !" 
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POLWARTH  ON  THE  GREEN.* 

THE  author  of  '  Polwarth  on  the  Green,'  is  Capt.  John 
Drummond  M'Grigor,  of  the  family  of  Bochaldie. 


STREPHON  AND  LYDIA. 

THE  following  account  of  this  song  I  had  from  Dr 
Blacklock. 

The  Strephon  and  Lydia  mentioned  in  the  song  were 
perhaps  the  loveliest  couple  of  their  time.  The  gentleman 
was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Beau  Gibson.  The 
lady  was  the  '  Gentle  Jean '  celebrated  somewhere  in  Mr 
Hamilton  of  Bangour's  poems.-— Having  frequently  met  at 
public  places,  they  had  formed  a  reciprocal  attachment, 
which  their  friends  thought  dangerous,  as  their  resources 
were  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  tastes  and  habits  of 
life.  To  elude  the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  connexion, 
Strephon  was  sent  abroad  with  a  commission,  and  perished 
in  Admiral  Vernon's  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

The  author  of  this  song  was  William  Wallace,  Esq.  of 
Cairnhill,  in  Ayrshire. 


I'M  O'ER 'YOUNG  TO  MARRY  YET. 

THE  chorus  of  this  song  is  old. — The  rest  of  it.  such  as 
it  is,  is  mine. 

*  I  have  seen  an  old  broadside  of  this  song,  printed  about  1 700, 
but  it  has  no  merit.  The  more  modern  and  usual  words  are  by 
Ramsay.  A  small  enclosure  surrounds  the  classic  '  Thorn,' 
around  which  the  villagers  used  to  dance  on  marriage-days. 
Polwarth  is  situated  near  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire. — M. 
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M'PHERSON'S  FAREWELL. 

M'PHERSON,  a  daring  robber,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the  assizes  at  In- 
verness. He  is  said,  when  under  sentence  of  death,  to  have 
composed  this  tune,  which  he  called  his  own  lament,  or 
farewell.* 

Gow  has  published  a  variation  of  this  fine  tune  as  his 
own  composition,  which  he  calls,  '  The  Princess  Augusta.' 


MY  JO,  JANET. 

JOHNSON,  the  publisher,  with  a  foolish  delicacy,  refused 
to  insert  the  last  stanza  of  this  humorous  ballad. 


*  M'Pherson  composed  the  song  as  well  as  the  air ;  sung  and 
played  it  on  the  scaffold ;  and  then  setting  his  foot  on  his  grand 
violin,  he  crushed  her  to  pieces,  and  was  turned  off.  There  are 
many  traditions  existing  about  him  in  the  Highlands.  His  death 
was  deeply  regretted,  and  highly  resented  by  his  clan,  having  been 
attributed  to  the  Laird  of  Grant's  old  antipathy  to  the  M'Pher- 
sons,  for  he  was  sheriff  of  Inverness  at  that  time.  It  is  said,  that 
when  M  Pherson  sung  the  following  stanza,  he  did  it  with  such 
energy  and  rage,  that  many  of  the  onlookers  both  trembled  and 
wept. 

The  Laird  of  Grant,  that  Highland  saunt, 

In  might  and  majesty, 
He  pledd  the  life  of  Peter  Graham, 

But  let  M'Pherson  die. 
But  into  that  place  where  I  do  go, 

Some  office  I  expect, 
And  on  all  those  have  been  my  foes 

I  will  my  vengeance  wreak. — H. 

For  a  full  copy  of  this  ballad,  and  an  interesting  account  of 
his  trial  and  execution,  see  vol.  II.  p.  178. — M. 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  COMPLAINT. 

THE  words  by  a  Mr  R.  Scott,  from  the  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood of  Biggar. 


THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERFELDY. 

I  COMPOSED  these  stanzas  standing  under  the  falls  of 
Aberfeldy,  at,  or  near,  Moness. 


THE  HIGHLAND  LASSIE,  O. 

THIS  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early  life,  be- 
fore I  was  known  at  all  in  the  world.  My  Highland  lassie 
was  a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature  as  ever  bless- 
ed a  man  with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of 
the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met  by  appoint- 
ment, on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot 
by  the  banks  of  Ayr,  where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a 
farewell,  before  she  should  embark  for  the  West-Highlands, 
to  arrange  matters  among  her  friends  for  our  projected 
change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  autumn  following  she  cross- 
ed the  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce 
landed  when  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which 
hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I 

ild  even  hear  of  her  illness. 


FIFE,  AND  A'  THE  LANDS  ABOUT  IT. 

THIS  song  is  Dr  Blacklock's.  He,  as  well  as  I,  often 
gave  Johnson  verses,  trifling  enough  perhaps,  but  they 
served  as  a  vehicle  to  the  music. 
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WERE  NAE  MY  HEART  LIGHT  I  WAD  DIE 

LORD  Hailes,  in  the  notes  to  his  collection  of  ancient 
Scots  poems,  says  that  this  song  was  the  composition  of  a 
Lady  Grissel  Baillie,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  March- 
mont,  and  wife  of  George  Baillie,  Esq.  of  Jerviswood.* 


THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  DREAM. 
THIS  song  is  the  composition  of  Balloon  Tytler. 

STRATH  ALLAN'S  LAMENT 

THIS  air  is  the  composition  of  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
best  hearted  men  living — Allan  Masterton,  Schoolmaster 
in  Edinburgh.  As  he  and  I  were  both  sprouts  of  Jacobi- 
tism,  we  agreed  to  dedicate  the  words  and  air  to  that  cause. 

To  tell  the  matter  of  fact,  except  when  my  passions  were 
heated  by  some  accidental  cause,  my  Jacobitism  was  mere- 
ly by  way  of  vive  la  bagatelle. 


UP  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY. 
THE  chorus  of  this  is  old ;  the  two  stanzas  are  mine.f 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early  ; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

*  An  interesting  Memoir  of  this  singularly  excellent  woman, 
written  by  her  daughter  Lady  Murray,  was  lately  published  by  Mr 
Murray,  Bookseller,  London.  We  scarcely  know  any  book  of  its 
size  which  combines  so  much  entertainment  and  edification.  Mr 
Murray  should  have  published  it  cheaper :  he  surely  meant  none 
but  the  gentry  to  see  it,  which  is  a  great  pity. 

f  The  old  copy  of  this  song,  -which  is  very  excellent,  will  be 
found  in  vol.  II,  p.  216. 
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Cold  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly  ; 
Sae  loud  and  shrill's  I  hear  the  blast, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely  ; 
And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  morn, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 
Up  in  the  morning,  &c. 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

DR  BLACKLOCK  told  me  that  Smollett,  who  was  at  bottom 
a  great  Jacobite,  composed  these  beautiful  and  pathetic 
verses  on  the  infamous  depredations  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 


WHAT  WILL  I  DO  GIN  MY  HOGGIE  DIE. 

DR  WALKER,  who  was  Minister  at  Moffat  in  1772, 
and  is  now  (1791)  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  told  the  following  anecdote  con- 
cerning this  air. — He  said  that  some  gentlemen  riding  a 
few  years  ago,  through  Liddesdale,  stopped  at  a  hamlet  con- 
sisting of  a  few  houses,  called  Moss  Platt ;  when  they  were 
struck  with  this  tune,  which  an  old  woman,  spinning  on  a 
rock  at  her  door,  was  singing. — All  she  could  tell  concern- 
ing it  was,  that  she  was  taught  it  when  a  child,  and  it  was 
called,  '  What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die.'  No  person, 
except  a  few  females  at  Moss  Platt,  knew  this  fine  old 
tune  ;  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  lost, 
had  not  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  happened  to  have  a 
flute  with  him,  taken  it  down.* 

*  See  the  old  and  new  words  of  this  song,  vol.  II.  p.  221. 
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I  DREAMT)  I  LAY  WHERE  FLOWERS  WERE 
SPRINGING. 

THESE  two  stanzas  I  composed  when  I  was  seventeen, 
and  are  among  the  oldest  of  my  printed  pieces. 

I  dream'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing, 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing, 

By  a  falling,  crystal  stream  : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring  j 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave  ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring, 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie  wave. 

Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoy'd  ; 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming 

A'  my  flowery  bliss  destroy'd. 
Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceived  me, 

She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  mony  a  joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me, 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 


AH  !  THE  POOR  SHEPHERD'S  MOURNFUL  FATE.* 

Gallashiels. 


THE  old  title,  '  Sour  Plums  o'  Gallashiels,'  probably  was 
the  beginning  of  a  song  to  this  air,  which  is  now  lost. 

The  tune  of  Gallashiels  was  composed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  (18th)  century  by  the  Laird  of  Galla 
shiels'  piper. 

*  This  beautiful  song  was  composed  by  Hamilton  of  Bangour. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DEVON. 

THESE  verses  were  composed  on  a  charming  girl,  a  Miss 
Charlotte  Hamilton,  who  is  now  married  to  James  JVP Kit- 
rick  Adair,  Esq.  physician.  She  is  sister  to  my  worthy 
friend  Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Mauchline ;  and  was  born  on 
the  banks  of  Ayr,  but  was,  at  the  time  I  wrote  these  lines, 
residing  at  Herveyston,  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the  ro- 
mantic banks  of  the  little  river  Devon. — I  first  heard  the 
air  from  a  lady  in  Inverness  and  got  the  notes  taken  down 
for  this  work. 


MILL,  MILL,  O.— * 

THE  original,  or  at  least  a  song  evidently  prior  to  Ram- 
say's, is  still  extant. — It  runs  thus, 

CHORUS. 

The  mill,  mill,  O,  and  the  kill,  kill,  O, 
And  the  coggin  o'  Peggy's  wheel,  O, 

The  sack  and  the  sieve,  and  a'  she  did  leave, 
And  danc'd  the  miller's  reel,  O. — 

As  I  cam  down  yon  waterside, 

And  by  yon  shellin-htll,  O, 
There  I  spied  a  bonnie  bonnie  lass, 

And  a  lass  that  I  lov'd  right  weel,  O f 


*  Burns's  inimitable  ballad,  <  The  Soldier's  Return,'  is  copied 
from  this  literally,  as  far  as  the  story  and  air  goes;  but  how  in- 
finitely superior  are  his  verses. — H. 

f  The  remaining  two  stanzas,  though  pretty  enough,  partake 
ither  too  much  of  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  '  Olden  time'  to  be 
litted  here. 

5  2r 
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WE  RAN  AND  THEY  RAN.* 

THE  author  of  *  We  ran  and  they  ran' — was  a  Rev.  Mr 
Murdoch  M'Lennan,  minister  at  Crathie,  Dee-side. 


WALY,  WALY.f 

IN  the  west  country  I  have  heard  a  different  edition 
the  2d  stanza. — Instead  of  the  four  lines,  beginning  with, 
'  When  cockle-shells,  &c.'  the  other  way  ran  thus : — 

O  wherefore  need  I  busk  my  head, 
Or  wherefore  need  I  kame  my  hair, 

Sin  my  fause  love  has  me  forsook, 
And  says,  he'll  never  luve  me  mair. 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

DR  BLACKLOCK  informed  me  that  he  had  often  heard 
the  tradition  that  this  air  was  composed  by  a  carman  in 
Glasgow.^ 

*  A  song  written  on  the  battle  of  Sheriff-muir. 

t  The  verses  of  Waly,  Waly,  I  have  found  incorporated  in  sets 
of  Lord  James  Douglass,  a  ballad  belonging  to  Lanarkshire. — M. 

|  If  it  was,  it  has  been  very  long  ago,  as  I  have  traced  the  song 
and  air  back  for  many  generations.  The  song  began  : — 

Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo, 

Hey-howe  the  girdin  o't, 
On  a  feast-day  when  we  were  fu', 

Sing  hey  the  lang  girdin  o't. 

It  was  rather  what  our  gentry  would  account  a  queer  song ; 
but  I  have  often  heard  both  wives  and  lasses  sing  it  without  any 
reserve. — H. 
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DUMBARTON  DRUMS. 

THIS  is  the  last  of  the  West  Highland  airs  ;  and  from  it 
over  the  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  confines  of  Tweed- 
side,  there  is  hardly  a  tune  or  song  that  one  can  say  has 
taken  its  origin  from  any  place  or  transaction  in  that  part 

of  Scotland The  oldest  Ayrshire  reel,  is  Stewarton  Lasses, 

which  was  made  by  the  father  of  the  present  Sir  Walter 
Montgomery  Cunningham,  alias  Lord  Lysle  ;  since  which 
period  there  has  indeed  been  local  music  in  that  country  in 
great  plenty. — Johnie  Faa  is  the  only  old  song  which  I 
could  ever  trace  as  belonging  to  the  extensive  county  of 
Ayr.* 


CAULD  KAIL  IN  ABERDEEN. 

THIS  song  is  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon — The  old  verse? 
are,— 

There's  cauld  Kailf  in  Aberdeen, 

And  Castocks^:  in  Strathbogie  ; 
When  ilka  lad  maun  hae  his  lass, 

Then  fye,  gie  me  my  coggie.$ 

CHORUS. 

My  coggie,  Sirs,  my  coggie,  Sirs, 
I  cannot  want  my  coggie  : 

*  <  Into  Dumbarton  there  lived  a  rich  merchant,'  is  a  song 
with  rather  a  peculiar  air,  which  I  have  heard  sung ;  but  it  is 
probably  of  Irish  extraction.  It  is  however  old,  and  its  localities 
refute  the  observation  made  by  the  poet  here. — M. 

f  Kail,  coleworts,  a  plant  much  used  in  Scotland  for  pottage. 

J  Castochs,  cabbage  stalks. 

§  Cog,  of  which  coggie  is  the  diminutive  (according  to  Ram- 
say), is  a  pretty  large  wooden  dish,  the  country  people  put  their 
pottage  in.     It  is  also  a  drinking  vessel  of  the  same  materials, 
differing  from  the  bicker  in  having  no  handle. 
r22 
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I  wadna  gie  my  three-girr'd  cap 
For  e'er  a  quene  in  Bogie. — 

There's  Johnie  Smith  has  got  a  wife 
That  scrimps  him  o'  his  coggie, 

If  she  were  mine,  upon  my  life 
I  wad  douk  her  in  a  boggie. — • 
My  coggie,  Sirs,  &c. 


FOR  LAKE  OF  GOLD. 
THE  country  girls  in  Ayrshire,  instead  of  the  line — 

She  me  forsook  for  a  great  duke, 
say, 

For  Athole's  duke  she  me  forsook  ; 
which  I  take  to  be  the  original  reading. 


These  words  were  composed  by  the  late  Dr  Austin, 
physician,  Edinburgh. — He  had  courted  a  lady,  (Miss 
Jean  Drummond  of  Megginch,)  to  whom  he  was  shortly  to 
have  been  married  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Athole  having  seen 
her,  became  so  much  in  love  with  her,  that  he  made  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  which  were  accepted  of,  and  she  jilted 
the  doctor. 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  MY  TRUE  LOVE,  &c. 

THIS  song  is  Dr  Blacklock's. — He  told  me  that  tradition 
gives  the  air  to  our  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 


HEY  TUTTI  TAITI. 

I  HAVE  met  the  tradition  universally  over  Scotland,  and 
particularly  about  Stirling,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


. 
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scene,  that  this  air  was  '  Robert  Bruce's  march  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn.'* 


RAVING  WINDS  AROUND  HER  BLOWING. 

I  COMPOSED  these  verses  on  Miss  Isabella  M'Leod  of 
Raza,  alluding  to  her  feelings  on  the  death  of  her  sister, 
and  the  still  more  melancholy  death  of  her  sister's  husband, 
the  late  earl  of  Loudon  ;  who  shot  himself  out  of  sheer 
heart-break  at  some  mortifications  he  suffered,  owing  to  the 
deranged  state  of  his  finances. 

*  "  It  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  the  Scots  had  any  mar- 
tial music  in  the  time  of  this  monarch ;  it  being  their  custom,  at 
that  period,  for  every  man  in  the  host  to  bear  a  little  horn,  with 
the  blowing  of  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Froissart,  they  would 
make  such  a  horrible  noise  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell  had  been 
among  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  these  unpolished 
warriors  would  be  curious 


to  move 


thai 
bug 


In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  self- recorders." 

These  horns,  indeed,  are  the  only  music  ever  mentioned  by  Bar- 
bour,  to  whom  any  particular  march  would  have  been  too  impor- 
tant a  circumstance  to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  so  that  it  must 
remain  a  moot  point,  whether  Bruce's  army  were  cheered  by  the 
sound  of  even  a  solitary  bagpipe." — See  Hitson's  Hist.  Essay  on 
Scottish  Song. 

Who  would  take  Ritson's  word  for  this  or  any  thing  else? 
for  certainly  a  more  capricious  and  dogmatic  trifler  never  put  pen 
to  paper.  I  conceived  it  to  have  been  a  matter  perfectly  under- 
stood over  all  Scotland,  that  this  air  was  '  Bruce's  March  ;'  and 
if  Ritson  had  had  the  ear  of  a  bullock,  he  would  have  perceived 
that  this  ancient  air  had  been  composed  exclusively  for  the 
les H. 
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TAK  YOUR  AULD  CLOAK  ABOUT  YE. 

A  PART  of  this  old  song,  according  to  the  English  set  of 
it,  is  quoted  in  Shakspeare  * 


YE  GODS,  WAS  STREPHON'S  PICTURE  BLEST  ?f 

Tune — "  Fourteenth  of  October." 

THE  title  of  this  air  shows  that  it  alludes  to  the  famous 
King  Crispin,  the  patron  of  the  honourable  corporation  of 
shoemakers. — St  Crispin's-day  falls  on  the  fourteenth  of 
October,  old  style,  as  the  old  proverb  tells  : — 
"  On  the  fourteenth  of  October 
Was  ne'er  a  sutor  J  sober." 


SINCE  ROBB'D  OF  ALL  THAT  CHARM'D  MY  VIEWS. 

THE  old  name  of  this  air  is,  '  The  blossom  o'  the  Rasp- 
berry.' The  song  is  Dr  Blacklock's. 

*  In  the  drinking  scene,  in  Othello,  lago  sings  :  — 
"  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 

\Vith  that  he  called  the  tailor  lown ; 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree  : 
'Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee.' 
The  old  song  from  which  these  stanzas  are  taken,  was  recov- 
ered by  Dr  Percy,  and  preserved  by  him  in  his  '  Reliques  of  An- 
cient Poetry.' — Cromek. 

This  is  the  best  old  song  I  ever  heard,  and  whoever  hears 
Peter  Tytler  sing  it  will  confess  as  much.  That  it  is  a  Scottish 
song  is  manifest ;  for,  though  Shakspeare  has  Enylified  it  some- 
what, yet  the  words  lown  and  auld,  which  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tain, fairly  prove  its  origin. — H. 

•f-  This  song  is  by  Hamilton  of  Bangor. 
Sutor—  a  shoemaker. 
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YOUNG  DAMON. 
THIS  air  is  by  Oswald.     (The  song  is  by  Fergusson.) 


KIRK  WAD  LET  ME  BE. 

TRADITION,  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  tells  that 
this  old  song,  of  which  there  are  still  three  stanzas  extant, 
once  saved  a  covenanting  clergyman  out  of  a  scrape.  It 
was  a  little  prior  to  the  Revolution, — a  period  when  being 
a  Scots  covenanter  was  being  a  felon, — that  one  of  their 
clergy,  who  was  at  that  very  time  hunted  by  the  merciless 
soldiery,  fell  in,  by  accident,  with  a  party  of  the  military. 
The  soldiers  were  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the  person 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  of  whom  they  were  in  search  ; 
but,  from  some  suspicious  circumstances,  they  fancied  that 
they  had  got  one  of  that  cloth  and  opprobrious  persuasion 
among  them  in  the  person  of  this  stranger.  "  Mess  John," 
to  extricate  himself,  assumed  a  freedom  of  manners  very 
unlike  the  gloomy  strictness  of  his  sect ;  and  among  other 
convivial  exhibitions,  sung  (and  some  traditions  say,  com- 
posed on  the  spur  of  the  occasion)  '  Kirk  wad  let  me  be,' 

with  such  effect,  that  the  soldiers  swore  he  was  a  d d 

honest  fellow,  and  that  it  was  impossible  Tie  could  belong 
to  those  hellish  conventicles  ;  and  so  gave  him  his  liberty. 

The  first  stanza  of  this  song,  a  little  altered,  is  a  favourite 
kind  of  dramatic  interlude  acted  at  country-weddines,  in 
the  south-west  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  young  fellow  is 
dressed  up  like  an  old  beggar ;  a  peruke,  commonly  made 
of  carded  tow,  represents  hoary  locks ;  an  old  bonnet ;  a 
ragged  plaid,  or  surtout,  bound  with  a  straw-rope,  for  a 
girdle  ;  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  with  straw-ropes  twisted  round 
his  ancles,  as  is  done  by  shepherds  in  snowy  weather ;  his 
face  they  disguise  as  like  wretched  old  age  as  they  can  ;  in 
this  plight  he  is  brought  into  the  wedding-house,  frequently 
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to  the  astonishment  of  strangers,  who  are  not  in  the  secret, 
and  begins  to  sing — 

"  O,  I  am  a  silly  auld  man, 

My  name  it  is  auld  Glenae,"*  &c. 

He  is  asked  to  drink,  and  by  and  by  to  dance,  which,  after 
some  uncouth  excuses,  he  is  prevailed  on  to  do,  the  fiddler 
playing  the  tune  which  here  is  commonly  called  '  Auld 
Glenae.'  In  short,  he  is  all  the  time  so  plied  with  liquor 
that  he  is  understood  to  get  intoxicated,  and  with  all  the 
ridiculous  gesticulations  of  an  old  drunken  beggar,  he  dances 
and  staggers  until  he  falls  on  the  floor ;  yet  still,  in  all  his 
riot,  nay,  in  his  rolling  and  tumbling  on  the  floor,  with  some 
or  other  drunken  motion  of  his  body,  he  beats  time  to  the 
music,  till  at  last  he  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  dead 
drunk. 


MUSING  ON  THE  ROARING  OCEAN. 

I  COMPOSED  these  verses  out  of  compliment  to  a  Mrs 
M'Lachlan,  whose  husband  is  an  officer  in  the  East  Indies. 


BLYTHE  WAS  SHE. 

I  COMPOSED  these  verses  while  I  stayed  at  Ochtertyi 
with  Sir  William  Murray. — The  lady,  who  was  also  at 
Ochtertyre  at  the  same  time,  was  the  well-known  toast, 
Miss  Euphemia  Murray  of  Lentrose,  who  was  called,  and 
very  justly,  '  The  Flower  of  Strathmore.'f 

*  Glenae,  on  the  small  river  Ae,  in  Anandale ;  the  seat  and 
designation  of  an  ancient  branch,  and  the  present  representative, 
of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Dalziels  of  Carnwath.  — This  is  the 
Author's  note. 

f  She  was  sister  to  my  accomplished  and  gallant  friend,  Sir 
George  Murray,  who  claimed  for  her  one  night  the  superiority  to 
all  the  flowers  of  Yarrow  from  me,  alleging  that  I  coald  not  dis- 
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JOHNNIE  FAA,  OR  THE  GYPSIE  LADDIE. 

THE  people  in  Ayrshire  begin  this  song — 

"  The  gypsies  cam  to  my  Lord  Cassilis'  yett." 

They  have  a  great  many  more  stanzas  in  this  song  than 
I  ever  yet  saw  in  any  printed  copy.  The  castle  is  still  re- 
maining at  Maybole,  where  his  lordship  shut  up  his  way- 
ward spouse,  and  kept  her  for  life. 


TO  DAUNTON  ME. 

THE  two  following  old  stanzas  to  this  tune  have  some 
merit : — 

To  daunton  me,  to  daunton  me, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  that'll  daunton  me? — 
There's  eighty-eight  and  eighty-nine, 
And  a'  that  I  hae  borne  sinsyne, 
There's  cess,  and  press,*  and  Presbytrie, — 

1  think  it  will  do  meikle  for  to  daunton  me. 

But  to  wanton  me,  to  wanton  me. 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  that  wad  wanton  me  ? — 
To  see  gude  corn  upon  the  rigs, 

And  banishment  amang  the  whigs, 
And  right  restored  where  right  sud  be, 

1  think  it  would  do  meikle  for  to  wanton  me. 

pute  the  taste  of  Burns.  I  said  that  neither  Burns  nor  he  had 
ever  seen  one  of  the  virgin  flowers  of  Yarrow,  and  until  such  time 
as  he  himself  had,  I  denied  the  position  most  positively.  He  said 
he  had  made  a  resolution,  then,  that  he  would  come  and  see 
them.  He  is  the  best  president  that  ever  took  a  chair,  for  a 
large  party ;  for  he  has  the  art  of  keeping  every  man  pleased  with 
himself,  and  consequently  pleased  with  him. — H. 

*  Scot  and  lot. 
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THE  BONNIE  LASS  MADE  THE  BED  TO  ME. 

'  THE  Bonnie  Lass  made  the  Bed  to  me,'  was  composed 
on  an  amour  of  Charles  II.  when  skulking  in  the  North, 
about  Aberdeen,  in  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  He  formed 
une  petite  affaire  with  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Port- 
letham,  who  was  the  "  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  him :" — 
two  verses  of  it  are — 

I  kiss'd  her  lips  sae  rosy  red 

While  the  tear  stood  blinkin'  in  her  e'e  j 

I  said,  my  lassie,  dinna  cry, 

For  ye  aye  shall  make  the  bed  to  me. 

She  took  her  anther's  winding  sheet, 

And  o't  she  made  a  sark  to  me  ; 
Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me.* 


ABSENCE. 

A  song  in  the  manner  of  Shenstone. 
THIS  song  and  air  are  both  by  Dr  Blacklock. 


I  HAD  A  HORSE  AND  I  HAD  NAE  MAIR. 

THIS  story  was  founded  on  fact.  A  John  Hunter,  an- 
cestor to  a  very  respectable  farming  family  who  live  in  a 
place  in  the  parish,  I  think,  of  Galston,  called  Barr-mill,  • 
was  the  luckless  hero  that  "  had  a  horse  and  had  nae  mair." 
For  some  little  youthful  follies  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  retreat  to  the  West  Highlands,  where  "  he  fee'd 
himself  to  a  Highland  Laird  ;"  for  that  is  the  expression  of 

*  See  the  old  copy  of  this  song,  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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all  the  oral  editions  of  the  song  I  ever  heard.  The  present 
Mr  Hunter,  who  told  me  the  anecdote,  is  the  great-grand- 
child to  our  hero. 


UP  AND  WARN  A',  WILLIE. 

THIS  edition  of  the  song  I  got  from  Tom  Niel,*  of  face- 
tious fame,  in  Edinburgh.  The  expression  '  Up  and  warn 
a',  Willie,'  alludes  to  the  Crantara,  or  warning  of  a  High- 
land Clan  to  arms.  Not  understanding  this  the  Lowland ers 
in  the  west  and  south  say,  '  Up  and  waur  them  a','  &c. 


A  ROSE-BUD  BY  MY  EARLY  WALK. 

THIS  song  I  composed  on  Miss  Jenny  Cruikshank,  only 
child  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr  William  Cruikshank,  of  the 
High-school,  Edinburgh.  The  air  is  by  a  David  Sillar, 
quondam  merchant,  and  now  schoolmaster  in  Irvine.  He 
is  the  '  Davie'  to  whom  I  address  my  printed  poetical  epistle 
in  the  measure  of  the  '  Cherry  and  the  Slae.' 


AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

IT  is  remark- worthy  that  the  song  of '  Hooly  and  Fairly,' 
in  all  the  old  editions  of  it,  is  called  '  The  Drunken  Wife 
o'  Galloway,'  which  localizes  it  to  that  country. 

*  Tom  Niel  was  a  carpenter  in  Edinburgh,  and  lived  chiefly 
by  making  coffins.  He  was  also  precentor,  or  clerk,  in  one  of 
the  churches.  He  had  a  good  strong  voice,  and  was  greatly  lis- 
tinguished  by  his  powers  of  mimicry,  and  his  humorous  manner 
of  singing  the  old  Scottish  ballads. 
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RATTLIN',  ROARIN'  WILLIE. 

THE  last  stanza  of  this  song  is  mine :  it  was  composed 
out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  in  the 
world,  William  Dunbar,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  Edin- 
burgh, and  colonel  of  the  Crochallan  corps, — a  club  of  wits 
who  took  that  title  at  the  time  of  raising  the  fencible  regi- 
ments. 


WHERE  BRAVING  ANGRY  WINTER'S  STORMS. 

THIS  song  I  composed  on  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  women,  Miss  Peggy  Chalmers  that  was,  now  Mrs  Lewis 
Hay,  of  Forbes  &  Co.'s  bank,  Edinburgh. 


TIBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAY. 
THIS  song  I  composed  about  the  age  of  seventeen. 

NANCY'S  GHOST. 
THIS  song  is  by  Dr  Blacklock. 

TUNE  YOUR  FIDDLES,  &c. 

THIS  song  was  composed  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner, 
Nonjuror  Clergyman  at  Linshart,  near  Peterhead.  He  is 
likewise  the  author  of  '  Tullochgorum,'  '  Ewie  wi'  the 
Crooked  Horn,'  'John  o'  Badenyon,'  &c.  and,  what  is  of 
still  more  consequence,  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scot- 
land. The  air  is  by  Mr  Marshall,  butler  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon, — the  first  composer  of  strathspeys  of  the  age.  I 
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have  been  told  by  somebody,  who  had  it  of  Marshall  him- 
self, that  he  took  the  idea  of  his  three  most  celebrated  pieces, 
'  The  Marquis  of  Huntley's  Reel,' '  His  Farewell,'  and '  Miss 
Admiral  Gordon's  Reel,'  from  the  old  air,  '  The  German 
Lairdie.' 


GILL  MORICE. 

THIS  plaintive  ballad  ought  to  have  been  called ./  Child 
Maurice,'*  and  not  *  Gill  Morice.'  In  its  present  dress,  it 
has  gained  immortal  honour  from  Mr  Home's  taking  from 
it  the  ground-work  of  his  fine  tragedy  of '  Douglas. 'f  But 

*  Mr  Pinkerton  remarks,  that,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
'  Gil'  at  this  day,  signifies  '  Child,'  as  is  the  case  in  the  Gaelic : 
thus,  '  Gilchrist '  means  the  '  Child  of  Christ.'—'  Child '  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  customary  appellation  of  a  young  nobleman, 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

•{•  Of  the  many  ancient  ballads  which  have  been  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  none  has  excited 
more  interest  in  the  world  of  letters  than  the  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic tale  of  '  Gill  Morice  j'  and  this,  no  less  on  account  of  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  as  a  piece  of  exquisite  poetry,  than  of  its 
having  furnished  the  plot  of  the  justly-celebrated  tragedy  of 
'  Douglas.'  When  this  tragedy  was  originally  produced  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1756,  the  title  of  the  heroine  was  Lady  Barnard  :  the 
alteration  to  Lady  Randolph  was  made  on  its  being  transplanted 
to  London.  It  was  acted  in  Covent  Garden  in  1757.  It  has 
likewise  supplied  Mr  Langhorne  with  the  principal  materials  from 
which  he  has  woven  the  fabric  of  his  sweet,  though  prolix,  poem 
of  '  Owen  of  Carron ;'  and  Mr  Jamieson  mentions  that  it  has  also 
been  "  made  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  entertainment,  with  songs, 
by  Mr  Rennie  of  Aberdeen."  Perhaps  the  list  could  be  easily 
increased  of  those  who  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  this 
affecting  strain  of  olden  minstrelsy. 

If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  traditions  of  that  part  of 
the  country  where  the  scene  of  the  ballad  is  laid,  we  will  be  en- 
forced to  believe  that  it  is  founded  on  facts  which  occurred  at 
some  remote  period  of  Scottish  history.  The  *  green-wood '  of 
the  ballad  was  the  ancient  forest  of  Dundaff  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
Lord  Barnard's  castle  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  precipitous  cliff 
overhanging  the  water  of  Carron,  on  the  lands  of  Halbertshire. 

A  small  burn  which  joins  the  Carron,  about  five  miles  above 
5  2  G 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  ballad  is  a  modern  com- 
position,— perhaps  not  much  above  the  age  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  ;  at  least  I  should  be  glad  to  see  or  hear 
of  a  copy  of  the  present  words  prior  to  1650.  That  it  was 

these  lands,  is  named  the  Earlsburn  ;  and  the  hill  near  the  source 
of  that  stream  is  called  the  Earlshill ;  both  deriving  their  appel- 
lations,— according  to  the  unvarying  traditions  of  the  country, — 
from  the  unfortunate  earl's  son,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  ballad. 
"  It  has  been  thought,"  says  the  writer  of  the  '  Statistical  Account 
of  St  Ninians,'  "  though  it  cannot  be  certainly  determined,  that 
the  Earl's  burn,  the  Earl's  hill, — a  hill  and  rivulet  in  the  muir- 
land  part  of  the  parish, — derived  their  names  from  the  residence 
of  some  feudal  baron  or  earl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carron. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Gillies'  hill, — another  hill  in  the 
muirland  part  of  the  parish, — derives  its  name  from  the  name 
Gill,  or  Gillies.  The  names  both  of  Gillies  and  Morrison  occur 
in  the  muirlands.  It  is  certain  that  the  fair  lady,  mother  of  Gill 
Morice,  'lived  on  the  Carron-side.'  This  union  of  facts  and 
probabilities  suggests  to  the  imagination,  though  it  cannot  per- 
suade the  judgment,  that  this  parish  was  the  scene  of  the  tragical 
song  known  by  the  name  of  Gill  Morice." — (Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  vol.  xviii.  p.  392.) — If  the  reverend  author,  instead 
of  stringing  together  his  facts  and  probabilities,  had  consulted 
some  of  the  ancient  sybils  who  were  his  parishioners  in  that  quar- 
ter, upon  the  subject,  he  would  have  arrived  at  more  certainty  in 
his  deductions.  To  these  floating  traditions  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  and 
embellish  the  ballad,  by  the  introduction  of  various  new  stanzas 
since  its  first  appearance  in  a  printed  form.  Of  the  early  printed 
editions  of  this  ballad,  the  Editor  has  been  unable  to  procure  any 
copy.  In  « Percy's  Reliques'  it  is  mentioned  that  it  had  run 
tlirough  two  editions  in  Scotland,  the  second  of  which  appeared 
at  Glasgow  in  1 755,  8vo. ;  and  that  to  both  there  was  prefixed  an 
advertisement,  setting  forth  that  the  preservation  of  the  poem 
was  owing  "  to  a  lady  who  favoured  the  printers  with  a  copy,  as 
it  was  carefully  collected  from  the  mouths  of  old  women  and 
nurses,"  and  requesting  "that  any  reader  who  could  render  it 
more  perfect  and  complete,  would  oblige  the  public  with  such 
improvements."  This  was  holding  out  too  tempting  a  bait  not 
to  be  greedily  snapped  at  by  some  of  those  "  ingenious  hands  " 
who  have  corrupted  the  purity  of  legendary  song  in  Scotland  by 
manifest  forgeries  and  gross  impositions.  Accordingly,  sixteen 
additional  verses  soon  appeared  in  manuscript,  which  the  editor 
of  the  '  Reliques '  has  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  though  he 
rightly  views  them  in  no  better  light  than  that  of  an  ingenious 
interpolation.  Indeed,  the  whole  ballad  of  '  Gill  Morice,'  as  the 
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taken  from  an  old  ballad,  called  '  Child  Maurice,'  now  lost, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  ;  but  the  present  one  may  be  classed 
with  '  Hardycanute,'*  '  Kenneth,'  '  Duncan/  '  The  Laird  of 
Woodhouselie,'  '  Lord  Livingston,'  '  Binnorie/  *  The  Death 
of  Monteith,'  and  many  other  modern  productions,  which 
have  been  swallowed  by  many  readers  as  ancient  fragments 
of  old  poems.  This  beautiful  plaintive  tune  was  composed 
by  Mr  M'Gibbon,  the  selector  of  a  collection  of  Scots  tunes. 

R.  B. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  on  '  Gill  Morris,'  I  add, 
that,  of  the  songs  which  Capt.  Riddel  mentions,  '  Kenneth' 
and  '  Duncan'  are  juvenile  compositions  of  Mr  M'Kenzie, 
'  The  Man  of  Feeling.' — M'Kenzie's  father  showed  them  in 
MS.  to  Dr  Blacklock,  as  the  productions  of  his  son,  from 
which  the  Doctor  rightly  prognosticated  that  the  young 
poet  would  make,  in  his  more  advanced  years,  a  respectable 
figure  in  the  world  of  letters. 

This  I  had  from  Blacklock. 


writer  of  the  present  notice  has  been  politely  informed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  underwent  a  total  revisal  about  the  period  when 
the  tragedy  of  'Douglas'  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  popularity;  and 
this  improved  copy,  it  seems,  embraced  the  ingenious  interpola- 
tion above  referred  to.  Independent  altogether  of  this  positive 
information,  any  one  familiar  with  the  state  in  which  traditionary 
poetry  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present  times,  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  detect  many  more  "  ingenious  interpolations,"  as  well  as 
paraphrastic  additions,  in  the  ballad  as  now  printed.  But  though 
it  has  been  grievously  corrupted  in  this  way,  the  most  scrupulous 
inquirer  into  the  authenticity  of  ancient  song  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  that  many  of  its  verses,  even  as  they  now  stand, 
are  purely  traditionary,  and  fair  and  genuine  parcels  of  antiquity, 
unalloyed  with  any  base  admixture  of  modern  invention,  and  in 
no  wise  altered,  save  in  those  changes  of  language  to  which  all 
oral  poetry  is  unavoidably  subjected  in  its  progress  from  one  age 
to  another. — M. 

*  In  the  year  1719,  the  celebrated  poem  or  ballad  of  '  Hardy- 
knute,'  first  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  as  "  a  fragment,"  in  a  folio 
pamphlet  of  twelve  pages. — Ritson. 
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TIBBIE  DUNBAR. 

THIS  tune  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  John  M'Gill, 
fiddler,  in  Girvan.     He  called  it  after  his  own  name. 


WHEN  I  UPON  THY  BOSOM  LEAN. 

THIS  song  was  the  work  of  a  very  worthy,  facetious  old 
fellow,  John  Lapraik,  late  of  Dalfram,  near  Muirkirk ; 
which  little  property  he  was  obliged  to  sell,  in  consequence 
of  some  connection,  as  security,  for  some  persons  concerned 
in  that  villanous  bubble,  The  Ayr  Bank.  He  has  often 
told  me  that  he  composed  this  song  one  day  when  his  wife 
had  been  fretting  o'er  their  misfortunes.* 

*  This  is  the  very  song  "  that  some  kind  husband  had  ad- 
dressed to  some  sweet  wife,"  alluded  to  with  such  exquisite  deli- 
cacy in  the  '  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik : ' — 

a  There  was  ae  sang  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best, 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  : 
It  thrill'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life." 


When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean, 

And  fondly  clasp  thee  a'  my  ain, 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties 

That  made  us  ane,  wha  ance  were  twain 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  baith, 

The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss ; 
Even  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  our  love, 

But  only  gie  us  change  o'  bliss. 

Hae  I  a  wish  ?  it's  a'  for  thee ; 

I  ken  thy  wish  is  me  to  please ; 
Our  moments  pass  sae  smooth  away 

That  numbers  on  us  look  and  gaze, — 
Weel-pleased  they  see  our  happy  days, 

Nor  envy's  seF  finds  aught  to  blame ; 
And  aye,  when  weary  cares  arise, 

Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  hame. 
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MY  HARRY  WAS  A  GALLANT  GAY. 

Tune — "  Highlander's  Lament." 

THE  oldest  title  I  ever  heard  to  this  air  was,  '  The  High- 
land Watch's  Farewell  to  Ireland.'  The  chorus  I  picked 
up  from  an  old  woman  in  Dunblane ;  the  rest  of  the  song 
is  mine.* 


THE  HIGHLAND  CHARACTER, 

(OR  'GARB   OF   OLD   GAUL.') 

THIS  tune  was  the  composition  of  Gen.  Reid,  and  called 
by  him  '  The  Highland,  or  42  Regiment's  March-' 
The  words  are  by  Sir  Harry  Erskine. 


LEADER  HAUGHS  AND  YARROW. 

THERE  is  in  several  collections,  the  old  song  of  Leader 
Haughs  and  Yarrow.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of 
one  of  our  itinerant  minstrels,  as  he  calls  himself,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  song,  '  Minstrel  Burn.'f 

'  I'll  lay  me  there,  and  take  my  rest, 

And  if  that  aught  disturb  my  dear, 
I'll  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away, 

And  beg  her  not  to  drap  a  tear : 
Hae  I  a  joy  ?  it's  a'  her  ain  ; 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine  ; 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree, 

That's  twined  till  death  shall  them  disjoin.' 
*   The  airs  of  '  The  Highland  Watch's  Farewell '  and  '  High- 
land Harry'  are  as  different  as  any  two  Scottish  tunes  can  be. — 
Vide  the  Collections  of  Scottish  Music. 

•J-  Burns  was  quite  right  in  this  conjecture.     '  Leader  Haughs 

and  Yarrow'  was  written  by  one  Nicol  Burn,  who  seems  to  have 

been  the  last  of  the  old  Border  Minstrels.     The  following  verses, 

printed  from  an  old  broadside,  and  entitled  '  The  words  of  Burn 

2c  3 
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THE  TAILOR  FELL  THRO'  THE  BED  THIMBLE  AND  A.' 

THIS  air  is  the  march  of  the  Corporation  of  Tailors.* 
The  second  and  fourth  stanzas  are  mine. 

the  Violer,'  are  belike  too  his  last  lay.  They  appear  to  have 
been  produced  when  '  the  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  ;'  and 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  an  addition  and  conclusion  to  his 
song  of  '  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow.'  We  are  sorry  that  we 
can  afford  no  additional  information  regarding  '  Minstrel  Burn.' 
The  verses  now  given,  supply  us,  however,  with  this  fact,  that  the 
instrument  which  Burn  professed  was  the  fiddle, — a  fact  which 
we  fear  some  grave  and  peevish  readers  would  not  give  a  fiddle- 
stick to  know ;  but  we  pardon  their  lack  of  learned  curiosity,  and 
address  ourselves  only  to  those  dear,  kind  hearts,  which,  like  our 
own,  can  deeply  sympathize  in  the  unassuageable  griefs  of  the 
wandering  violer,  while  viewing  the  woful  wreck  and  change 
which  time  had  wrought  on  "  all  things  sublunar,"  especially  on 
that  paradise  of  his  early  days,  '  Sweet  Leader  Haughs,  and  the 
bonny  banks  of  Yarrow.'  The  « Words  of  Burn  the  Violer'  are 
printed  after  the  song  of  « Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow,'  on  the 
broadside  alluded  to.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Ramsay,  when  compiling  his  *  Tea- Table  Miscellany,1  other- 
wise we  think  he  would  have  printed  them  along  with  the  song 
to  which  they  form  the  melancholy  companion.  As  '  The  Words 
of  Burn  the  Violer'  could  not  be  well  understood  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  his  '  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow,'  we  sub- 
join both.  They  constitute,  we  fear,  all  the  remaining  Works  of 
Burn  the  Violer. 

LEADER  HAUGHS  AND   YARROW. 

When  Phoebus  bright,  the  azure  skies 

With  golden  rays  enlight'neth, 
He  makes  all  Nature's  beauties  rise, 

Herbs,  trees,  and  flow'rs  he  quick'neth  : 
Amongst  all  those  he  makes  his  choice, 

And  with  delight  goes  thorough, 
With  radiant  beams  and  silver  streams 

O'er  Leader- Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

When  Aries  the  day  and  night 
In  equal  length  divideth, 

*  Probably  alluding  to  the  old  custom  of  the  Incorporations  of 
the  Royal  Burghs,  in  Scotland,  perambulating  annually  the 
boundaries  of  their  property. — 'Cromek. 
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BEWARE  O'  BONNIE  ANN. 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  out  of  compliment  to  Miss  Ann 
Masterton,  the  daughter  of  my  friend,  Allan  Masterton,  the 
author  of  the  air  of  Strathallan's  Lament,  and  two  or  three 
others  in  this  work.  (See  this  song,  vol.  III.  p.  17.) 

Auld  frosty  Saturn  takes  his  flight, 

Nae  langer  he  abideth  ; 
Then  Flora  Queen,  with  mantle  green, 

Casts  aff  her  former  sorrow, 
And  vows  to  dwell  with  Ceres'  sel', 

In  Leader- Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

Pan  playing  onr  his  aiten  reed. 

And  shepherds  him  attending, 
Do  here  resort  their  flocks  to  feed, 

The  hills  and  haughs  commending. 
With  cur  and  kent  upon  the  bent, 

Sing  to  the  sun,  good-morrow, 
And  swear  nae  fields  mair  pleasure  yields 

Than  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

An  house  there  stands  on  Leaderside,* 

Surmounting  my  descriving, 
With  rooms  sae  rare,  and  windows  fair, 

Like  Dedalus'  contriving ; 
Men  passing  by,  do  aften  cry, 

In  sooth  it  hath  nae  marrow  ; 
It  stands  as  sweet  on  Leaderside, 

As  Newark  does  on  Yarrow. 

A  mile  below  wha  lists  to  ride, 

They'll  hear  the  mavis  singing  ; 
Into  St  Leonard's  banks  she'll  bide, 

Sweet  birks  her  head  o'erhinging  ; 
The  lintwhite  loud  and  Progne  proud, 

With  tuneful  throats  and  narrow, 
Into  St  Leonard's  banks  they  sing 

As  sweetly  as  in  Yarrow. 

The  lapwing  lilteth  o'er  the  lee, 

With  nimble  wing  she  sporteth  ; 
But  vows  she'll  flee  far  frae  the  tree 

Where  Philomel  resorteth  : 
By  break  of  day  the  lark  can  say, 

I'll  bid  you  a  good-morrow, 

*  Thirlstane  Castle ;  an  ancient  seat  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 
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THIS  IS  NO  MINE  AIN  HOUSE. 
The  first  half-stanza  is  old,  the  rest  is  Ramsay's.     The 
old  words  are — 

O  this  is  no  mine  ain  house, 
My  ain  house,  my  ain  house ; 

This  is  no  mine  ain  house, 
I  ken  by  the  biggin  o't. 

I'll  streek  my  wing,  and  mounting,  sing 
O'er  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

Park,  Wanton-waws,  and  Wooden-cleugh, 

The  East  and  Western  Mainses, 
The  wood  of  Lauder's  fair  enough, 

The  corns  are  good  in  Blainshes ; 
Where  aits  are  fine,  and  sold  by  kind, 

That  if  ye  search  all  thorow 
Mearns,  Buchan,  Mar,  nane  better  are 

Than  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

In  Burmill  Bog,  and  Whiteslade  Shaws, 

The  fearful  hare  she  haunteth  ; 
Brig-haugh  and  Braidwoodshiel  she  knaws, 

And  Chapel-wood  frequenteth  ; 
Yet  when  she  irks,  to  Kaidsly  birks 

She  rins,  and  sighs  for  sorrow, 
That  she  should  leave  sweet  Leader-Haughs, 

And  cannot  win  to  Yarrow. 


What  sweeter  music  wad  ye  hear, 

Than  hounds  and  beigles  crying  ? 
The  started  hare  rins  hard  with  fear 

Upon  her  speed  relying  : 
But  yet  her  strength  it  fails  at  length, 

Nae  bielding  can  she  borrow 
In  Sorrel's  field,  Cleckman,  or  Hag's, 

And  sighs  to  be  in  Yarrow. 

For  Rockwood,  Ringwood,  Spoty,  Shag, 
With  sight,  and  scent  pursue  her, 

Till,  ah !  her  pith  begins  to  flag, 
Nae  cunning  can  rescue  her  : 

O'er  dub  and  dyke,  o'er  seugh  and  syke, 
She'll  rin  the  fields  all  thorow, 
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There's  bread  and  cheese  are  my  door-cheeks, 
Are  my  door-cheeks,  are  my  door-cheeks ; 

There's  bread  and  cheese  are  my  door-cheeks, 
And  pan-cakes  the  riggia  o't. 


Till  fail'd,  she  fa's  in  Leader-Haughs, 
And  bids  farewel  to  Yarrow. 

Sing  Erslington  and  Cowdenknows, 

Where  Homes  had  ance  commanding  ; 
And  Drygrange  with  the  milk-white  ewes, 

'Twixt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing ; 
The  birds  that  flee  throw  Reedpath  trees, 

And  Gledswood  banks  ilk  morrow, 
May  chant  and  sing — Sweet  Leader-Haughs, 

And  bonny  howms  of  Yarrow. 

But  Minstrel  Burn  cannot  assuage 

His  grief,  while  life  endureth, 
To  see  the  changes  of  this  age, 

That  fleeting  time  procureth  : 
For  mony  a  place  stands  in  hard  case, 

Where  blyth  fowk  kend  nae  sorrow, 
With  Homes  that  dwelt  on  Leaderside, 

And  Scots  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow. 

THE  WORDS  OF  BURN  THE  VIOLER. 

What,  shall  my  viol  silent  be, 

Or  leave  her  wonted  sending  ; 
But  choice  some  sadder  elegie, 

No  sports  and  mirth  deriding. 

It  must  be  fain  with  lower  strain, 

Than  it  was  wont  beforrow, 
To  sound  the  praise  of  Leader-haughs 

And  the  bonny  banks  of  Yarrow. 

But  floods  have  overflown  the  banks, 
The  greenish  haughs  disgracing, 

And  trees  in  woods  grow  thin  in  ranks, 
About  the  fields  defacing. 

For  water's  waxes,  wood  doth  waind, 

More  if  I  could  for  sorrow, 
In  rural  verse  I  could  rehearse 

Of  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 
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This  is  no  my  ain  wean  ; 

My  ain  wean,  my  ain  wean  ; 
This  is  no  my  ain  wean, 

I  ken  by  the  greetie  o't. 

I'll  tak  the  cnrchie  aff  my  head, 

AfF  my  head,  aff  my  head  ; 
I'll  tak  the  curchie  aff  my  head, 

And  row't  about  the  feetie  o't.  * 

The  tune  is  an  old  Highland  air,  called  '  Shuan  truish 
willighan.' 


LADDIE,  LIE  NEAR  ME. 
THIS  song  is  by  Blacklock. 

But  sighs  and  sobs  o'ersets  my  breath, 

Sore  saltish  tears  forth  sending, 
All  things  sublunar  here  on  earth, 

Are  subject  to  an  ending. 

So  must  my  song  though  somewhat  long, 

Though  late  at  even  and  morrow, 
I'll  sigh  and  sing  sweet  Leader-Haughs, 

And  the  bonny  banks  of  Yarrow. 

*  How  completely  Burns  is  wrong  here  !  The  songs  are  alto- 
gether different : — for  the  original  one  of  '  This  is  no  my  ain 
House,' — see  '  The  Jacobite  Relics.'  The  other  is  an  old  Border 
song,  which  I  have  heard  all  my  life  beginning — 

0  hap  an'  rowe,  we'll  hap  an'  rowe, 

0  hap  and  rowe  the  feetie  o't ; 

1  never  kend  I  had  a  wean, 

Until  I  heard  the  greetie  o't. 

We'll  hap  and  rowe,  we'll  hap  and  rowe, 

We'll  hap  an'  rowe  the  feetie  o't, 
It's  e'en  a  wee  bit  weary  thing, 

1  downa  bide  the  greetie  o't. 

O  we  put  on  the  wee  bit  pan, 

To  mak  the  lick  o'  meatie  o't ; 
But  a  cinder  fell  and  spoiled  the  plan, 

And  burned  a'  the  feetie  o't. — H. 
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THE  GARDENER  WI'  HIS  PAIDLE. 

THIS  air  is  the  Gardener's  March.  The  title  of  the  song 
only  is  old  ;  the  rest  is  mine.* 

THE  DAY  RETURNS,  MY  BOSOM  BURNS. 

Tune, — "  Seventh  of  November." 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the 
happiest  and  worthiest  married  couples  in  the  world, 
Robert  Riddel,  Esq.  of  Glenriddel,  and  his  lady.  At  their 
fire-side  I  have  enjoyed  more  pleasant  evenings  than  at  all 
the  houses  of  fashionable  people  in  this  country  put  to- 
gether ;  and  to  their  kindness  and  hospitality  I  am  indebted 
for  many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life. 


THE  GABERLUNZIE  MAN.f 

THE  Gaberlunzie-Man  is  supposed  to  commemorate  an 
intrigue  of  James  the  Vth.  Mr  Callender  of  Craigforth, 
published  some  years  ago,  an  edition  of  '  Christ's  Kirk  on 
the  Green,'  and  the  '  Gaberlunzie-Man,'  with  notes  critical 
and  historical.  James  the  fifth  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of 
Gosford,  in  Aberlady  Parish,  and  that  it  was  suspected  by 
his  cotemporaries,  that  in  his  frequent  excursions  to  that 
part  of  the  country  he  had  other  purposes  in  view  besides 
golfing  and  archery.  Three  favourite  ladies,  Sandilands, 
Weir,  and  Oliphant  (one  of  them  resided  at  Gosford,  and 
the  others  in  the  neighbourhood),  were  occasionally  visited 
by  their  royal  and  gallant  admirer,  which  gave  rise  to  the 

*  See  this  song,  vol.  II.  p.  322. 

f  A  wallet-man,  or  tinker,  who  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
a  jack  of  all  trades. 
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following  satirical  advice  to  his  Majesty,  from  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  of  the  Mount;  Lord  Lyon.* 

Sow  not  yere  seed  on  Sandilands, 
Spend  not  yere  strength  in  Weir, 
And  ride  not  on  yere  Oliphants, 
For  gawing  o'  yere  gear. 


MY  BONNIE  MARY. 

THIS  air  is  Oswald's  ;  the  first  half-stanza  of  the  song  is 
old,  the  rest  mine.\ 


THE  BLACK  EAGLE. 

THIS  song  is  by  Dr  Fordyce,  whose  merits  as  a  prose 
writer  are  well  known. 


JAMIE,  COME  TRY  ME. 
THIS  air  is  Oswald's  ;  the  song  mine. 

THE  LAZY  MIST. 

THIS  song  is  mine. 

*  Sir  David  was  Lion  King-at-Arms,  under  James  V. 

f  This  song,  beginning,  '  Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine,'  which 
Burns  here  acknowledges  to  be  his  own,  was  first  introduced  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  as  two  old  stanzas.  The  reader 
will  find  it  in  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
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JOHNNIE  COPE. 

THIS  satirical  song  was  composed  to  commemorate  Gen- 
eral Cope's  defeat  at  Prestonpans,  in  1745,  when  he 
marched  against  the  Clans. 

The  air  was  the  tune  of  an  old  song,  of  which  I  have 
heard  some  verses,  but  now  only  remember  the  title,  which 
was, 

Will  ye  go  to  the  coals  in  the  morning.* 

*  The  following  is  the  old  song  to  which  Burns  here  refers:— 

Cope  sent  a  challenge  frae  Dunbar, 
Charlie,  meet  me,  an  ye  dare, 
And  I'll  learn  you  the  art  of  war, 
If  you'll  meet  me  in  the  morning. 

Hey  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking  yet  ? 

Or  are  your  drums  a-beating  yet  ? 

If  ye  were  waking  I  wou'd  wait 

To  gang  to  the  coals  i'  the  morning. 

When  Charlie  look'd  the  letter  upon, 
He  drew  his  sword  the  scabbard  from, 
Come  follow  me,  my  merry  merry  men, 
And  we'll  meet  Cope  i'  the  morning. 
Hey  Johnny  Cope,  &c. 

Now,  Johnny,  be  as  good  as  your  word, 
Come  let  us  try  both  fire  and  sword, 
And  dinna  rin  awa'  like  a  frighted  bird, 
That's  chas'd  frae  its  nest  i'  the  morning, 
Hey  Johnny  Cope,  &c. 

When  Johnny  Cope  he  heard  of  this, 
He  thought  it  wadna  be  amiss 
To  hae  a  horse  in  readiness, 
To  flee  awa'  i'  the  morning. 

Hey  Johnny  Cope,  &c. 

Fy  Johnny  now  get  up  and  rin, 
The  Highland  bagpipes  make  a  din, 
It's  best  to  sleep  in  a  hale  skin, 
For  'twill  be  a  bluidie  morning. 

Hey  Johnny  Cope,  &c. 
5  2  H 
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I  LOVE  MY  JEAN. 


THIS  air  is  by  Marshal;  the  song  I  composed  out  of 
compliment  to  Mrs  Burns. 

N.  B.  It  was  during  the  honey-moon . 


CEASE,  CEASE,  MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  TO  EXPLORE. 

THE  song  is  by  Dr  Blacklock ;  I  believe,  but  am  not 
quite  certain,  that  the  air  is  his  too. 


AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 

THIS  air  was  formerly  called  *  The  Bridegroom  greets 
when  the  Sun  gangs  down.'* 


When  Johnny  Cope  to  Dunbar  came, 
They  speer'd  at  him,  Where's  a'  your  men  ? 
The  deil  confound  me  gin  I  ken, 
For  I  left  them  a'  i'  the  morning* 

Hey  Johnny  Cope,  &c. 

Now,  Johnny,  trouth  ye  was  na  blate, 
To  come  wi'  the  news  o'  your  ain  defeat, 
And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Hey  Johnny  Cope,  &c. 

Ah  !  faith,  quo'  Johnny,  I  got  a  fleg, 
With  their  claymores  and  philabeg ; 
If  I  face  them  again,  deil  break  my  leg, 
So  I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

Hey  Johnny  Cope,  &c. 

*  A  small  mistake.  The  two  airs  have  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  Lady  Ann  Lindsay,  of  the  noble  family  of 
"Balcarras,  was  the  writer  of  the  song. 
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DONALD  AND  FLORA. 

THIS  is  one  of  those  fine  Gaelic  tunes,  preserved  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  Hebrides;  they  seem  to  be  the 
ground-work  of  many  of  our  finest  Scots  pastoral  tunes. 
The  words  of  this  song  were  written  (by  Hector  M'Neil,) 
to  commemorate  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General 
Burgoyne  in  America,  in  1777. 


O  WERE  I  ON  PARNASSUS'  HILL. 

THIS  air  is  Oswald's :  the  song  I  made  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Mrs  Burns. 


THE  CAPTIVE  RIBBAND. 
THIS  air  is  called  Robie  donna  Gorach. 

THERE'S  A  YOUTH  IN  THIS  CITY. 

THIS  air  is  claimed  by  Neil  Gow,  who  calls  it  his  lament 
for  his  brother.  The  first  half-stanza  of  the  song  is  old  ; 
the  rest  is  mine.  (See  the  song  in  vol.  ii.  p.  314.) 

MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

THE  first  half-stanza  of  this  song  is  old  ;  the  rest  is  mine. 
(See  the  song,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.) 

2n2 
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CA'  THE  EWES  TO  THE  KNOWES. 

THIS  beautiful  song  is  in  the  true  old  Scotch  taste,  yet  I 
do  not  know  that  either  air,  or  words,  were  in  print  before. 
(See  this  song,  vol.  iii.  p.  10.) 


THE  BRIDAL  O'T. 

THIS  song  is  the  work  of  a  Mr  Alexander  Ross,  late 
schoolmaster  at  Lochlee  ;  and  author  of  a  beautiful  Scots 
poem,  called  the  ''Fortunate  Shepherdess.'  (He  wrote  also 
'  What  ails  the  lasses  at  me,'  «  The  Rock  an'  the  wee  pickle 
tow,' '  And  a  begging  we  will  go,'  and  many  other  songs.) 


TODLEN  HAME. 

THIS  is  perhaps  the  first  bottle  song  that  ever  was  com- 
posed. 


THE  BRAES  O'  BALLOCHMYLE. 

THIS  air  is  the  composition  of  my  friend  Allan  Master, 
ton,  in  Edinburgh.  I  composed  the  verses  on  the  amiable 
and  excellent  family  of  Whitefoord's  leaving  Ballochmyle, 
when  Sir  John's  misfortunes  had  obliged  him  to  sell  the 
estate. 


THE  RANTIN  DOG  THE  DADDIE  O'T. 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  pretty  early  in  life,  and  sent  it  to  a 
young  girl,  a  very  particular  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was 
at  that  time  under  a  cloud.  (See  this  song,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.) 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  PREFERENCE. 

THIS  song  is  Blacklock's. — I  don't  know  how  it  came  by 
the  name,  but  the  oldest  appellation  of  the  air  was,  '  Whistle 
and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad.' 

It  has  little  affinity  to  the  tune  commonly  known  by 
that  name. 


THE  BONNIE  BANKS  OF  AYR. 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  as  I  convoyed  my  chest  so  far  on 
the  road  to.Greenock,  where  I  was  to  embark  in  a  few  days 
for  Jamaica. 

I  meant  it  as  my  farewell  dirge  to  my  native  land.  (This 
song  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  103.) 


JOHN  O'  BADEN  YON.* 

THIS  excellent  song  is  the  composition  of  my  worthy 
friend,  old  Skinner,  at  Linshart. 


A  WAUKRIFE  MINNIE,  f 

I  PICKED  up  this  old  song  and  tune  from  a  country-girl 
in  Nithsdale.     I  never  met  with  it  elsewhere  in  Scotland  : 

Whare  are  you  gaun,  my  bonnie  lass  ? 

Whare  are  you  gaun,  my  hinnie  ? 
She  answer'd  me  right  saucilie, 

An  errand  for  my  minnie. 

*  The  words  of  Burns's  celebrated  Dirge  beginning  '  Man  was 
made  to  mourn,'  were  composed  to  this  tune. 
•}•  A  watchful  mother. 

2n  3 
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O  whare  live  ye,  my  bonnie  lass  ? 

O  whare  live  ye,  my  hinnie  ? 
By  yon  burn-side,  gin  ye  maun  ken, 

In  a  wee  house  wi'  my  minnie. 

But  I  foor  up  the  glen  at  e'en, 

To  see  my  bonnie  lassie ; 
And  lang  before  the  gray  morn  cam, 

She  wasna  hauf  sae  saucie. 

O  weary  fa'  the  waukrife  cock, 
And  the  foumart  lay  his  crawin' ! 

He  wauken'd  the  auld  wife  frae  her  sleep, 
A  wee  blink  or  the  dawin'. 

An  angry  wife  I  wat  she  raise, 

And  o'er  the  bed  she  brought  her  ; 

And  wi'  a  muckle  hazle  rung 

She  made  her  a  weel-pay'd  dochter. 

O  fare-thee-weel,  my  bonnie  lass, 
O  fare-thee-weel,  my  hinnie ! 

Thou  art  a  gay  and  a  bonnie  lass, 
But  thou  has  a  waukrife  minnie.* 


TULLOCHGORUM. 

THIS  first  of  songs  is  the  masterpiece  of  my  old  friend 
Skinner.  He  was  passing  the  day,  at  the  town  of  Cullen 
I  think  it  was,  in  a  friend's  house  whose  name  was  Mont- 
gomery. Mrs  Montgomery  observing,  en  passant,  that  the 
beautiful  reel  of  Tullochgorum  wanted  words,  she  begged 

*  The  way  that  I  have  always  heard  this  song  sung  ended 
thus:  — 

But  I'll  come  back  an'  see  you  yet, 
For  a'  your  waukrife  minnie. — H. 
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them  of  Mr  Skinner,  who  gratified  her  wishes,  and  the 
wishes  of  every  lover  of  Scottish  song,  in  this  most  excel- 
lent ballad. 

These  particulars  I  had  from  the  author's  son,  Bishop 
Skinner,  at  Aberdeen. 


FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 
THIS  song  is  mine,*  all  except  the  chorus. 

AULD  LANGSYNE. 

RAMSAY  here,  as  usual  with  him,  has  taken  the  idea  of 
the  song,  and  the  first  line,  from  the  old  fragment,  which 
may  be  seen  in  '  The  Museum,'  vol.  v. 

WILLIE  BREW'D  A  PECK  O'  MAUT. 

THIS  air  is  Masterton's,  the  song  mine. — The  occasion 
of  it  was  this : — Mr  William  Nicol,  of  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  during  the  autumn-vacation  being  at  Moffat, 
honest  Allan,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Dalswin- 
ton,  and  I  went  to  pay  Nicol  a  visit.  We  had  such  a  joy- 
ous meeting  that  Mr  Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our 
own  way,  that  we  should  celebrate  the  business. 

KILLIECRANKIE. 

THE  battle  of  Killiecrankie  was  the  last  stand  made  by 
the  Clans  for  James,  after  his  abdication.  Here  the  gallant 
Lord  Dundee  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  with  him 

*  This  is  part  of  the  Bard's  song  in  the  '  Jolly  Beggars.' 
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fell  the  hopes  of  the  party.  General  M'Kay,  when  he  found 
the  Highlanders  did  not  pursue  his  flying  army,  said,  "  Dun- 
dee must  be  killed,  or  he  never  would  have  overlooked  this 
advantage."  A  great  stone  marks  the  spot  where  Dundee 
fell.* 


THE  EWIE  WI'  THE  CROOKED  HORN. 
ANOTHER  excellent  song  of  old  Skinner's. 

CRAIGIE-BURN  WOOD. 

IT  is  remarkable  of  this  air,  that  it  is  the  confine  of  that 
country  where  the  greatest  part  of  our  Lowland  music  (so 
far  as  from  the  title,  words,  &c.  we  can  localize  it),  has  been 
composed.  From  Craigie-burn,  near  Moffat,  until  one 
reaches  the  West  Highlands,  we  have  scarcely  one  slow 
air  of  any  antiquity. 

The  song  was  composed  on  a  passion  which  a  Mr  Gil- 
lespie,f  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  had  for  a  Miss  Lorimer, 

*  Burns  has  not  been  quite  well  versed  in  the  history  of  his 
favourite  adherents  to  the  Stuarts.  The  battles  on  the  Haughs 
of  Cromdale  and  Dunkeld  were  both  fought  and  lost  by  the  Clans 
for  King  James  on  the  year  following  that  of  Killiecrankie. 
Moreover,  Dundee  did  not  fall  at  the  great  stone  above  the  pass, 
but  on  the  spot  where  the  garden  of  Urrard  now  is.  At  least  it 
was  there  he  received  his  death-wound,  and  was  carried  into  the 
house  of  Urrard  by  his  two  friends  Habburton  and  M'Pherson, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  at  Blair- Athole. — H. 

t  Alas !  it  was  not  made  on  the  love  of  Mr  Gillespie  for  Miss 
Lorimer,  but  on  the  love  of  a  much  more  notorious  man.  She 
was  the  Chloris  of  Burns,  and  to  her  youthful  beauty  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  delightful  songs.  When  I  lived  in  Edinburgh, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  three  of  my  associates, — Mr 
Irvine,  Mr  Gibson,  and  Mr  Thomson, — found  out  this  lady  rather 
in  bad  circumstances,  and  attached  themselves  greatly  to  her,  on 
account  of  her  known  connection  with  the  star  of  their  idolatry, 
Burns.  She  said  Burns  came  to  Craigie-burn  all  night  every 
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afterwards  a  Mrs  Whelpdale.  The  young  lady  was  born 
at  Craigieburn-wood.  The  chorus  is  part  of  an  old  foolish 
ballad.— (See  this  song,  vol.  ii.  p.  153.) 


FRAE  THE  FRIENDS  AM)  LAND  I  LOVE. 

I  ADDED  the  four  last  lines  by  way  of  giving  a  turn  to 
the  theme  of  the  poem,  such  as  it  is. — (See  this  song,  vol. 
iii.  p.  12.) 


HUGHIE  GRAHAM. 

THERE  are  several  editions  of  this  ballad.  This,  here 
inserted,  is  from  oral  tradition  in  Ayrshire,  where,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  it  was  a  popular  song.  It  originally  had  a 
simple  old  tune,  which  I  have  forgotten  : — 

Our  lords  are  to  the  mountains  gane, 

A-hunting  o'  the  fallow-deer, 
And  they  have  gripet  Hughie  Graham, 

For  stealing  o'  the  bishop's  mare. 

And  they  have  tied  him  hand  and  foot, 
And  led  him  up,  thro'  Stirling  town  ; 

The  lads  and  lasses  met  him  there, 

Cried,  "  Hughie  Graham,  thou'rt  a  lown!" 

time  his  business  called  him  to  Moffat.  I  went  with  some  of 
them  one  day  to  see  her,  and  was  introduced  to  her  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Burns ;  but  she  held  very  light  of  me  indeed.  Her 
feelings  were  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  and,  though  a  ruined  one, 
I  loved  her  for  them.  She  had  a  lock  of  his  hair  keeping  in  a 
box.  She  was  then  a  widow  apparently  approaching  to  forty, 
though  she  might  be  younger.  She  was  the  ruin  of  a  fine  wo- 
man, of  a  fair  complexion,  and  well-made,  and  I  heard  by  her 
voice  that  she  had  once  sung  well. — H. 
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"  O  lowse  my  right  hand  free,"  he  says, 
"  And  put  my  braid-sword  in  the  same ; 

He's  no  in  Stirling  town  this  day, 
Dare  tell  the  tale  to  Hughie  Graham." 

Up  then  bespake  the  brave  Whitefoord, 
As  he  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee, 

"  Fife  hundred  white  stots  I'll  gie  you, 
If  ye'll  let  Hughie  Graham  free." 

"  O  haud  your  tongue,"  the  bishop  says, 
"  And  wi'  your  pleading  let  me  be  ; 

For  tho'  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat, 
Hughie  Graham  this  day  shall  die." 

Up  then  bespake  the  fair  Whitefoord, 
As  she  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee ; 

"  Five  hundred  white'pence  I'll  gie  you, 
If  ye'll  gie  Hughie  Graham  to  me." 

"  O  haud  your  tongue  now,  lady  fair, 
And  wi'  your  pleading  let  it  be ; 

Altho'  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat, 
It's  for  my  honour  he  maun  die." 

They've  ta'en  him  to  the 'gallows  knowe, 
He  looked  to  the  gallows  tree, 

Yet  never  colour  left  his  cheek, 
Nor  ever  did  he  blink  his  e'e. 

At  length  he  looked  round  about, 
To  see  whatever  he  could  spy : 

And  there  he  saw  his  auld  father, 
And  he  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"  O  haud  your  tongue,  my  father  dear, 
And  wi'  your  weeping  let  it  be ; 
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Thy  weeping's  sairer  on  my  heart, 
Than  a'  that  they  can  do  to  me. 

"  And  ye  may  gie  my  brother  John 

My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  clear  ; 

And  let  him  come  at  twelve  o'clock 
And  see  me  pay  the  bishop's  mare. 

"  And  ye  may  gie  my  brother  James 

My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  brown ; 

And  bid  him  come  at  four  o'clock 
And  see  his  brother  Hugh  cut  down. 

"  Remember  me  to  Maggy  my  wife, 
The  neist  time  ye  gang  o'er  the  moor, 

Tell  her  she  staw  the  bishop's  mare, 
Tell  her  she  was  the  bishop's  whore. 

"  And  ye  may  tell  my  kith  and  kin, 

I  never  did  disgrace  their  blood  ; 
And  when  they  meet  the  bishop's  cloak 

To  mak  it  shorter  by  the  hood."* 

*  Burns  did  not  choose  to  be  quite  correct  in  stating  that  this 
copy  of  the  ballad  of  '  Hughie  Graham '  is  printed  from  oral  tra- 
dition in  Ayrshire.  The  fact  is,  that  four  of  the  stanzas  are 
either  altered  or  superadded  by  himself. 

Of  this  number  the  third  and  eighth  are  original ;  the  ninth 
and  tenth  have  received  his  corrections.  Perhaps  pathos  was 
never  more  touching  than  in  the  picture  of  the  hero  singling  out 
his  poor  aged  father  from  the  crowd  of  spectators ;  and  the  sim- 
ple grandeur  of  preparation  for  this  afflicting  circumstance  in  the 
verse  that  immediately  precedes  it,  is  matchless. 

That  the  reader  may  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  Burns's 
touches,  I  here  subjoin  two  verses  from  the  most  correct  copy  of 
the  ballad,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  '  Border  Minstrelsy,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
324:—- 

"  He  looked  over  his  left  shoulder 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  see ; 
There  was  he  aware  of  his  auld  father, 
Came  tearing  his  hair  most  piteouslie. 
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A  SOUTHLAND  JENNY. 


THIS  is  a  popular  Ayrshire  song,  though  the  notes  were 
never  taken  down  before.  It,  as  well  as  many  of  the  bal- 
lad tunes  in  this  collection,  was  written  from  Mrs  Burns's 


MY  TOCHER'S  THE  JEWEL.f 

THIS  tune  is  claimed  by  Nathaniel  Gow.  It  is  noto- 
riously taken  from  'The  Muckin'  o'  Geordie's  Byre.'  It 
is  also  to  be  found,  long  prior  to  Nathaniel's  Gow's  era,  in 
Aird's  '  Selection  of  Airs  and  Marches,'  the  first  edition, 
under  the  name  of  *  The  Highway  to  Edinburgh.'^ 


THEN,   QUID  WIFE,  COUNT  THE  LA  WIN'. 

THE  chorus  of  this  is  part  of  an  old  song,  one  stanza  of 
which  I  recollect : — 

Every  day  my  wife  tells  me 
That  ale  and  brandy  will  ruin  me ; 

"  O  hald  your  tongue,  my  father,"  he  says, 
"  And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me  ! 
For  they  may  ravish  me  o'  my  life, 

But  they  canna  banish  me  from  heaven  hie  !" 

Cromek. 

*  This  was  reckoned  an  old  song  when  Allan  Ramsay  com- 
piled the  '  Tea  Table  Miscellany,'  where  it  has  a  place,  with  the 
letter  Z.,  the  mark  of  antiquity,  attached  to  it. 
•}•    Tocher — Marriage  portion. 

f  "  This  statement  is  incorrect.  On  referring  to  '  Neil  Gow  and 
Son's '  2d  book,  p.  18,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  unclaimed  by 
Nathaniel  Gow  or  any  of  his  family.  Mr  Gow  found  the  tune  in 
'  Oswald's  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion,'  book  iii.  p.  28,  as  a 
quick  jig ;  it  struck  him  that  it  would  be  pretty  if  slow ;  and, 
being  without  a  name,  he  called  it  'Lord  Elcho's  Favourite.' 
Oswald's  book  was  published  as  long  prior  to  Aird's  era,  as  Aird's 
was  to  that  of  Gow." — Cromek. 
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But  if  gude  liquor  be  my  dead, 
This  shall  be  written  on  my  head. 
O,  gudewife,  count,  £c 


THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE  TILL  JAMIE  COMES 
HAME. 

THIS  tune  is  sometimes  called  '  There's  few  gude  Fellows 
when  Willie's  awa.'  But  I  never  have  been  able  to  meet 
with  any  thing  else  of  the  song  than  the  title.* 


I  DO  CONFESS  THOU  ART  SAE  FAIR. 

THIS  song  is  altered  from  a  poem  by  Sir  Robert  Ayton, 
private  secretary  to  Mary  and  Anne,  queens  of  Scotland.-}* 
The  poem  is  to  be  found  in  James  Watson's  '  Collection  of 
Scots  Poems,'  the  earliest  collection  printed  in  Scotland. 
I  think  that  I  have  improved  the  simplicity  of  the  senti- 
ments, by  giving  them  a  Scots  dress.  (See  this  song,  vol. 
ii.  p.  302.) 


THE  SOGER  LADDIE. 

THE  first  verse  of  this  is  old  ;  the  rest  is  by  Ramsay. 
The  tune  seems  to  be  the  same  with  a  slow  air  called 
'  Jacky  Hume's  Lament,'  or  *  The  Hollin'  Buss ;'  or  '  Ken 
ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ?' 

*  See  my  note  to  the  song,  *  Jacobite  Reliques.' — H 

f  This  song  may  be  seen  in  Playford's  '  Select  Ayres,'  1659. 

folio,  under  the  title  of  a  '  Song  to  a  forsaken  Mistress.' 

It  is  also  printed  in  Ellis's  '  Specimens  of  the  early  English 

Poets,'  vol.  iii.  p.  325. 

5  2i 
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WHERE  WAD  BONNIE  ANNIE  LIE?* 
THE  old  name  of  this  tune  is — 

'  Whare'll  our  Gudeman  lie  ?' 

A  silly  old  stanza  of  it  runs  thus — 

O  whare'll  our  gudeman  lie, 
Gudeman  lie,  gudeman  lie, 

O  whare'll  our  gudeman  lie, 
Till  he  shute  o'er  the  simmer  ? 

Up  amang  the  hen-bawks, 
The  hen-bawks,  the  hen-bawks, 

Up  amang  the  hen-bawks, 
Amang  the  rotten  timmer. 


GALLOWAY  TAM.f 

I  HAVE  seen  an  interlude  (acted  at  a  wedding)  to  this 
tune,  called  '  The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden.'     These  enter- 

*  My  mother  used  to  sing  this  song,  a  genuine  old  one,  as  I 
think.     It  began — 

Where  will  bonnie  Annie  lie? 
Mair  her  lane  she  mauna  lie, 
Where  will  bonnie  Annie  lie 

I'  the  cauld  nights  o'  winter? — H. 

For  Allan  Ramsay's,  and  another  set  of  words  to  this  air,  see 
vol.  iii.  p.  208. 

f  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  old  song : — 

O  Galloway  Tarn  came  here  to  woo, 

We'd  better  hae  gi'en  him  the  bawsent  cow, 

For  our  lass  Bess  may  curse  and  ban 

The  wanton  wit  o'  Galloway  Tarn. 

A  cannie  tongue  and  a  glance  fu'  gleg, 

A  boordly  back  and  a  lordly  leg, 

A  heart  like  a  fox,  and  a  look  like  a  lamb — 

O'  these  are  the  marks  o'  Galloway  Tarn. 
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tainments  are  now  much  worn  out  in  this  part  of  Scotland. 
Two  are  still  retained  in  Nithsdale,  viz.  *  Jilly  Pure  Auld 
Glenae,'  and  this  one, '  The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden. 


AS  I  CAM  DOWN  BY  YON  CASTLE  WALL. 
THIS  is  a  very  popular  Ayrshire  song. 


O  Galloway  Tarn  came  here  to  shear, 

We'd  better  hae  gi'en  him  the  gude  gray  mare, 

He  kiss'd  the  gudewife  and  he  dang  the  gudeman, 

And  these  are  the  tricks  o'  Galloway  Tarn. 

He  owed  the  kirk  a  twelvemonth's  score, 

And  doff'd  his  bonnet  at  the  door ; 

The  loon  cried  out  wha  sung  the  psalm, 

"  There's  room  on  the  stool  for  Galloway  Tarn  1" 

Ye  lasses  o'  Galloway,  frank  and  fair, 
Take  tent  o'  your  hearts  and  something  mair ; 
And  bar  your  doors,  your  windows  steek, 
For  he  comes  stealing  like  night  and  sleep : 
O  nought  frae  Tarn  but  wae  ye'll  win, 
He'll  sing  ye  dumb  and  he'll  dance  ye  blin'j 
And  aff  your  balance  he'll  cowp  ye  then, 
Take  tent  o'  the  deil  and  Galloway  Tarn. 

"  Sir,"  quoth  Mess  John,  "  the  wanton  deil 
Has  put  his  birn  'boon  gospel  kiel, 
And  bound  ye'r  cloots  in  his  black  ban' :" 
"  For  mercy  loos't !"  quo'  Galloway  Tarn. 
"  In  our  kirk-fauld  we  maun  ye  bar, 
And  smear  your  fleece  wi'  cov'nant  tar, 
And  pettle  and  make  ye  a  dainty  lamb." 
"  Amen  !  so  be't,"  quo'  Galloway  Tarn. 

Eased  of  a  twelvemonth's  graceless  deeds, 
He  gaylie  doff'd  his  sackcloth  weeds ; 
An'  'mang  the  maidens  he  laughing  cam — 
"  Tak  tent  o'  your  hearts,"  quo'  Galloway  Tarn. 
A  cannie  tongue  and  a  glance  fu'  gleg, 
A  boordly  back  and  a  lordly  leg, 
A  heart  like  a  fox,  and  a  look  like  a  lamb — 
O  these  are  the  marks  o'  Galloway  Tarn. 
2i2 
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LORD  RONALD,  MY  SON. 

THIS  air,  a  very  favourite  one  in  Ayrshire,  is  evidently 
the  original  of  Lochaber.  In  this  manner  most  of  our 
finest  more  modern  airs  have  had  their  origin.  Some  early 
minstrel,  or  musical  shepherd,  composed  the  simple  artless 
original  air  ;  which,  being  picked  up  by  the  more  learned 
musician,  took  the  improved  form  it  bears. 


OE'R  THE  MOOR  AMANG  THE  HEATHER.* 

THIS  song  is  the  composition  of  a  Jean  Glover,  a  girl 
who  was  not  only  a  whore,  but  also  a  thief ;  and  in  one  or 

*  Probably  some  of  my  readers  will  be  curious  to  see  this  pro- 
duction ;  I  here  subjoin  it : — 

Comin  thro'  the  craigs  o'  Kyle, 
Amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather, 
There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Keeping  a'  her  yowes  thegither, 

O'er  the  moor  amang  the  heather, 

O'er  the  moor  amang  the  heather, 

There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie, 

Keeping  a'  her  yowes  thegither. 

Says  I,  my  dearie  where's  thy  hame, 
In  moor  or  dale  pray  tell  me  whither  ? 
She  says,  I  tent  the  fleecy  flocks 
That  feed  amang  the  blooming  heather. 
O'er  the  moor,  &c. 

We  laid  us  down  upon  a  bank, 
Sae  warm  and  sunny  was  the  weather, 
She  left  her  flocks  at  large  to  rove 
Amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather. 
O'er  the  moor,  &c. 

While  thus  she  lay  she  sang  a  sang, 
Till  echo  rang  a  mile  and  farther, 
And  aye  the  burden  o'  the  sang 
Was  o'er  the  moor  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  moor,  &c. 
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other  character  has  visited  most  of  the  Correction  Houses 
in  the  West. — She  was  born  I  believe  in  Kilmarnock. — I 
took  the  song  down  from  her  singing  as  she  was  strolling 
through  the  country,  with  a  slight-of-hand  blackguard. 


TO  THE  ROSE  BUD. 

THIS  song  is  the  composition  of  a Johnson,  a  joiner 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. — The  tune  is  by  Oswald, 
altered,  evidently,  from  Jockie's  Gray  Breeks. 


YON  WILD  MOSSY  MOUNTAINS. 

THIS  tune  is  by  Oswald.  The  song  alludes  to  a  part  of 
my  private  history,  which  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
world  to  know.  (See  this  song,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 


IT  IS  NA,  JEAN,  THY  BONNIE  FACE. 

THESE  were  originally  English   verses : — I  gave  them 
their  Scots  dress.     (See  this  song,  vol.  ii\.  p.  8.) 


EPPIE  M'NAB. 

THE  old  song  with  this  title,  has  more  wit  than  decency.* 

She  charm'd  my  heart,  and  aye  sinsyne, 
I  could  na  think  on  any  ither ; 
By  sea  and  sky  she  shall  be  mine  ! 
The  bonny  lass  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  moor,  &c. 

*  I  used  to  hear  this  song  sung  in  my  youth  to  a  beautiful  air 
nearly  the  same  as,   <  Turn  the  Blue  Bonnets  wha  can,'  in  the 
'  Jacobite  Relics.'     As  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  not  indelicate. 
2  i  3 
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WHA  IS  THAT  AT  MY  BOWER  DOOR. 

THIS  tune  is  also  known  by  the  name  of,  '  Lass  an  I 
come  near  thee.'  The  words  are  mine.  (See  this  song, 
vol.  ii.  p.  296.) 


THOU  ART  GANE  AWA. 
THIS  tune  is  the  same  with  '  Haud  awa  frae  me,  Donald.' 


THE  TEARS  I  SHED  MUST  EVER  FALL. 

THIS  song  of  genius  was  composed  by  a  Miss  Cranston.* 
It  wanted  four  lines,  to  make  all  the  stanzas  suit  the  music, 
which  I  added,  and  are  the  four  first  of  the  last  stanza. 

The  first  verse  runs  thus : — 

O  saw  ye  Eppie  M'Nab  the  day  ? 
O  saw  ye  Eppie  M'Nab  the  day  ? 
She's  down  in  the  yard,  an'  she's  sib  wi'  the  laird, 
An"  she  winna  come  hame  to  her  bed  the  day. 
Burns  dressed  up  this  song  for  '  Johnson's  Museum, — it  is  given 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  2. — H. 

*  This  lady  married  Professor  Dugald  Stewart.  We  subjoin 
a  copy  of  this  beautiful  song. 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall ; 

I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  time  can  past  delights  recall, 
And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 
I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead, 

Their  toils  are  past,  their  sorrows  o'er, 

And  these  they  lov'd  their  steps  shall  tread, 

And  death  shall  join  to  part  no  more. 

Though  boundless  oceans  roll  between, 

If  certain  that,  his  heart  is  near, 
A  conscious  transport  glads  the  scene, 

Soft  is  the  sigh  and  sweet  the  tear. 
Ev'n  when  by  death's  cold  hand  remov'd, 

We  mourn  the  tenant  of  the  tomb ; 
To  think  that  ev'n  in  death  he  lov'd 

Can  cheer  the  terrors  of  the  gloom. 
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THE  BONNIE  WEE  THING. 

COMPOSED   on   my  little   idol,  *  The  charming,  lovely 
Davies.'    (See  this  song,  vol.  ii.  p.  142.) 


THE  TITHER  MORN. 

THIS  tune  is  originally  from  the  Highlands. — I  have 
heard  a  Gaelic  song  to  it,  which  I  was  told  was  very  clever, 
but  not  by  any  means  a  lady's  song.  (See  Burns's  words  to 
this  air,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.) 

But  bitter,  bitter  is  the  tear 

Of  her  who  slighted  love  bewails, 
No  hopes  her  gloomy  prospect  cheer, 

No  pleasing  melancholy  hails. 
Hers  are  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride, 

Of  blasted  hope,  and  wither'd  joy  : 
The  prop  she  lean'd  on  pierc'd  her  side, 

The  flame  she  fed  burns  to  destroy. 

In  vain  does  memory  renew 

The  scenes  once  ting'd  in  transport's  dye ; 
The  sad  reverse  soon  meets  the  view, 

And  turns  the  thought  to  agony. 
Ev'n  conscious  virtue  cannot  cure 

The  pang  to  ev'ry  feeling  due  ; 
Ungen'rous  youth,  thy  boast  how  poor, 

To  steal  a  heart,  and  break  it  too  ! 

No  cold  approach,  no  alter'd  mien, 

Just  what  would  make  suspicion  start ; 
No  pause  the  dire  extremes  between, 

He  made  me  blest — and  broke  my  heart ! 
Hope  from  its  only  anchor  torn, 

Neglected  and  neglecting  all, 
Friendless,  forsaken,  and  forlorn, 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall. 
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A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  SON. 
Air — "  Findlayston  House." 

THIS  most  beautiful  tune  is,  I  think,  the  happiest  com- 
position of 'that  bard-born  genius,  John  Riddel,  of  the 
family  of  Glencarnock,  at  Ayr. — The  words  were  composed 
to  commemorate  the  much  lamented,  and  premature  death 
of  James  Fergusson,  Esq.  jun.  of  Craigdarroch.  (See  this 
song,  vol.  ii.  p.  140.) 


DAINTIE  DA  VIE. 

THIS  song,  tradition  says,  and  the  composition  itself  con- 
firms it,  was  composed  on  the  Rev.  David  Williamson's 
begetting  the  daughter  of  Lady  Cherrytrees  with  child, 
while  a  party  of  dragoons  were  searching  her  house  to  ap- 
prehend him  for  being  an  adherent  to  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant. — The  pious  woman  had  put  a  lady's  night- 
cap on  him,  and  had  laid  him  a-bed  with  her  own  daugh- 
ter, and  passed  him  to  the  soldiery  as  a  lady,  her  daughter's 
bed-fellow.  A  mutilated  stanza  or  two  are  to  be  found  in 
Herd's  collection,  but  the  original  song  consists  of  five  or 
six  stanzas,  and  were  their  delicacy  equal  to  their  wit  and 
humour,  they  would  merit  a  place  in  any  collection. — The 
first  stanza  is, — 

Being  pursued  by  the  dragoons, 

Within  my  bed  he  was  laid  down ; 

And  weel  I  wat  he  was  worth  his  room, 
For  he  was  my  dainty  Davie. 

Ramsay's  song,  Luckie  Nansie,  though  he  calls  it  an  old 
song  with  additions,  seems  to  be  all  his  own,  except  the 
chorus : 

I  was  a  telling  you, 

Luckie  Nansie,  luckie  Nansie, 
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Auld  springs  wad  ding  the  new, 
But  ye  wad  never  trow  me. 

Which  I  should  conjecture  to  be  part  of  a  song,  prior  to  the 
affair  of  Williamson. 


BOB  O'  DUMBLANE. 

RAMSAY,  as  usual,  has  modernized  this  song.  The  ori- 
ginal, which  I  learned  on  the  spot,  from  my  old  hostess  in 
the  principal  inn  there,  is : 

Lassie,  lend  me  your  braw  hemp  heckle, 
And  I'll  lend  you  my  thripplin-kame ; 

My  heckle  is  broken,  it  canna  be  gotten, 
And  we'll  gae  dance  the  bob  o'  Dumblane. 

Twa  gaed  to  the  wood,  to  the  wood,  to  the  wood, 
Twa  gaed  to  the  wood — three  cam  hame  ; 

An  it  be  na  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit, 
An  it  be  na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again. 

I  insert  this  song  to  introduce  the  following  anecdote, 
which  I  have  heard  well  authenticated.  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Dumblane  (Sheriff-Muir)  when  the 
action  was  over,  a  Scots  officer  in  Argyle's  army,  observed 
to  His  Grace,  that  he  was  afraid  the  rebels  would  give  out 
to  the  world  that  they  had  gotten  the  victory. — "  Weel, 
weel,"  returned  his  Grace,  alluding  to  the  foregoing  ballad, 
"  if  they  think  it  be  nae  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again."* 

*  The  battle  of  Dumblane,  or  Sheriff-Muir,  was  fought  the 
13th  of  November,  1715,  between  the  Earl  of  Mar,  for  the  Che- 
valier, and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  for  the  government.  Both  sides 
claimed  the  victory,  the  left  wing  of  either  army  being  routed. 
Ritson  observes,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  capture  of  Preston 
happened  on  the  same  day. 


FRAGMENTS, 

MISCELLANEOUS   REMARKS,  &c. 


"  Every  single  observation  that  is  published  by  a  man  of  genius,  be  it 
ever  so  trivial,  should  be  esteemed  of  importance ;  because  he  speaks  from 
his  own  impressions  :  whereas  common  men  publish  common  things,  which 
they  have  perhaps  gleaned  from  frivolous  writers."— SHENSTONE. 


EDINBURGH,  April  9,  1787. 

As  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  human  life  in  Edinburgh, 
a  great  many  characters  which  are  new  to  one  bred  up  in 
the  shades  of  life  as  I  have  been,  I  am  determined  to  take 
down  my  remarks  on  the  spot.  Gray  observes,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Palgrave,  that,  "  half  a  word  fixed  upon,  or  near  the 
spot,  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  recollection." 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the  world  in  general,  but 
with  me,  making  my  remarks  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
pleasure.  I  want  some  one  to  laugh  with  me,  some  one  to 
be  grave  with  me,  some  one  to  please  me,  and  help  my  dis- 
crimination, with  his  or  her  own  remark,  and  at  times,  no 
doubt,  to  admire  my  acuteness  and  penetration. 

The  world  are  so  busied  with  selfish  pursuits,  ambition, 
vanity,  interest,  or  pleasure,  that  very  few  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  make  any  observation  on  what  passes  around 
them,  except  where  that  observation  is  a  sucker  or  branch 
of  the  darling  plant  they  are  rearing  in  their  fancy.  Nor 
am  I  sure,  notwithstanding  all  the  sentimental  flights  of 
novel-writers,  and  the  sage  philosophy  of  moralists,  whether 
we  are  capable  of  so  intimate  and  cordial  a  coalition  of 
friendship,  as  that  one  man  may  pour  out  his  bosom,  his 
every  thought  and  floating  fancy,  his  very  inmost  soul,  with 
unreserved  confidence,  to  another,  without  hazard  of  losing 
part  of  that  respect  which  man  deserves  from  man  ;  or, 
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from  the  unavoidable  imperfections  attending  human  na- 
ture, of  one  day  repenting  his  confidence. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  determined  to  make  these  pages 
my  confident,  I  will  sketch  every  character  that  any  way 
strikes  me,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  with  unshrinking  jus- 
tice. I  will  insert  anecdotes,  and  take  down  remarks,  in 
the  old  law  phrase,  without  feud  or  favour.  Where  I  hit 
on  any  thing  clever,  my  own  applause  will,  in  some  mea- 
sure, feast  my  vanity ;  and,  begging  pardon  of  Patroclus 
and  Achates,  I  think  a  lock  and  key  a  security,  at  least  equal 
to  the  bosom  of  any  friend  whatever. 

My  own  private  story  likewise,  my  love-adventures,  my 
rambles ;  the  frowns  and  smiles  of  Fortune  on  my  bard- 
ship  ;  my  poems  and  fragments,  that  must  never  see  the 
light,  shall  be  occasionally  inserted.  In  short,  never  did 
four  shillings  purchase  so  much  friendship,  since  confidence 
went  first  to  market,  or  honesty  was  set  up  to  sale. 

To  these  seemingly  invidious,  but  too  just  ideas  of  human 
friendship,  I  would  cheerfully  make  one  exception, — the 
connections  between  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  when 
their  interests  are  united  and  absorbed  by  the  tie  of  love — 

When  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

There  confidence, — confidence  that  exalts  them  the  more 
in  one  another's  opinion,  that  endears  them  the  more  to 
each  other's  hearts, — unreservedly  "  reigns  and  revels." 

But  this  is  not  my  lot ;  and,  in  my  situation,  if  I  am  wise, 
which,  by  the  bye,  I  have  no  great  chance  of  being,  my  fate 
should  be  cast  with  the  Psalmist's  sparrow,  "  to  watch  alone 
on  the  house-tops !"  Oh,  the  pity ! 


THE  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN. 

There  are  few  of  the  sore  evils  under  the  sun  give  me 
more  uneasiness  and  chagrin  than  the  comparison  how  a 
man  of  genius,  nay,  of  avowed  worth,  is  received  every 
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where,  with  the  reception  which  a  mere  ordinary  character, 
decorated  with  the  trappings  and  futile  distinctions  of  for- 
tune, meets.  I  imagine  a  man  of  abilities,  his  breast  glow- 
ing with  honest  pride,  conscious  that  men  are  born  equal, 
still  giving  "  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  ;"  he  meets, 
at  a  great  man's  table,  a  squire  something,  or  a  sir  some- 
body ;  he  knows  the  noble  landlord,  at  heart,  gives  the  bard, 
or  whatever  he  is,  a  share  of  his  good  wishes,  beyond  any 
one,  perhaps,  at  table  ;  yet  how  will  it  mortify  him  to  see 
a  fellow,  whose  abilities  would  scarcely  have  made  an  eight- 
penny  tailor,  and  whose  heart  is  not  worth  three  farthings, 
meet  with  attention  and  notice,  that  are  withheld  from  the 
son  of  genius  and  poverty? 

The  noble  Glencairn  has  wounded  me  to  the  soul  here, 
because  I  dearly  esteem,  respect  and  love  him.  He  showed 
so  much  attention, — engrossing  attention, — one  day,  to  the 
only  blockhead  at  table,  (the  whole  company  consisted  of 
his  lordship,  dunderpate,  and  myself,)  that  I  was  within 
half  a  point  of  throwing  down  my  gage  of  contemptuous 
defiance ;  but  he  shook  my  hand,  and  looked  so  benevo- 
lently good  at  parting.  God  bless  him !  though  I  should 
never  see  him  more,  I  shall  love  him  until  my  dying  day. 
I  am  pleased  to  think  I  am  so  capable  of  the  throes  of  grati- 
tude, as  I  am  miserably  deficient  in  some  other  virtues. 


DR  BLAIR. 

With  Dr  Blair  I  am  more  at  my  ease.  I  never  respect 
him  with  humble  veneration  ;  but  when  he  kindly  interests 
himself  in  my  welfare,  or,  still  more,  when  he  descends  from 
nis  pinnacle,  and  meets  me  on  equal  ground  in  conversa- 
tion, my  heart  overflows  with  what  is  called  liking.  When 
he  neglects  me  for  the  mere  carcass  of  greatness, — or  when 
his  eye  measures  the  difference  of  our  points  of  elevation, 
— I  say  to  myself,  with  scarcely  any  emotion.  What  do  I 
care  for  him  or  his  pomp  either  ? 
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It  is  not  easy  forming  an  exact  judgment  of  any  one  ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  Dr  Blair  is  merely  an  astonishing  proof 
of  what  industry  and  application  can  do.  Natural  parts 
like  his  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  His  vanity  is  pro- 
verbial among  his  acquaintance;  but  he  is  justly  at  the 
head  of  what  may  be  called  fine  writing, — and  a  critic  of 
the  first,  the  very  first  rank  in  prose, — even  in  poetry,  a 
bard  of  Nature's  making  can  only  take  the  pas  of  him.  He 
has  a  heart,  not  of  the  very  finest  water,  but  far  from  being 
an  ordinary  one.  In  short,  he  is  truly  a  worthy,  and  mo 
respectable  character. 


PROFESSOR  DUGALD  STEWART. 

I  never  spent  an  afternoon  among  great  folks  with  half 
that  pleasure  as  when  I  had  the  honour  of  paying  my  de- 
voirs to  that  plain,  honest,  worthy  man,  the  professor.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  see  him  perform  acts  of  kindness  and 
friendship,  though  I  were  not  the  object, — he  does  it  with 
such  a  grace.  I  think  his  character,  divided  into  ten  parts, 
stands  thus : — four  parts  Socrates,  four  parts  Nathanael, 
and  two  parts  Shakspeare's  Brutus. 

The  whining  cant  of  love,  except  in  real  passion,  and  by 
a  masterly  hand,  is  to  me  as  insufferable  as  the  preaching 
cant  of  old  father  Smeaton,  whig-minister  at  Kilmaurs. 
Darts,  flames,  cupids,  loves,  graces,  and  all  that  farrago,  are 
just  a  Mauchline  .... , — a  senseless  rabble. 

I  glory  in  being  a  Poet,  and  I  want  to  be  thought  a  wise 
man.  I  would  fondly  be  generous,  and  I  wish  to  be  rich. 
After  all,  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  lost  subject.  "  Some  folk  hae 
a  hantle  o'  fauts,  an,  I'm  but  a  ne'er-do-weel."  To  close 
this  melancholy  reflection,  I  shall  just  add  a  piece  of  devo- 
tion commonly  known  in  Carrick  by  the  title  of  the  wab- 
ster's  grace — 

5  2  K 
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Some  say  we're  thieves,  and  e'en  sae  are  we ! 
Some  say  we  lie,  and  e'en  sae  do  we ! 
Gude  forgi'e  us  !  and  I  hope  sae  will  he  ! 
Up  ! — and  to  your  looms,  lads  ! 

1  have  this  moment  got  a  hint     *        *        *        * 

*  *  I  fear  I  am  something  like  undone  ;  but  I 
hope  for  the  best.  Come,  stubborn  pride  and  unshrinking 
resolution !  accompany  me  through  this,  to  me,  miserable 
world!  You  must  not  desert  me!  Your  friendship,  I 
think,  I  can  count  on,  though  I  should  date  rny  letters  from 
a  marching  regiment.  Early  in  life,  and  all  my  life,  I 
reckoned  on  a  recruiting-drum  as  my  forlorn  hope.  Life  at 
present  presents  me  with  but  a  melancholy  path. 

I  have  lately  been  much  mortified  with  contemplating 
an  unlucky  imperfection  in  the  very  framing  and  construc- 
tion of  my  soul ;  namely,  a  blundering  inaccuracy  of  her 
olfactory  organs  in  hitting  the  scent  of  craft  or  design  in 
my  fellow-creatures.  I  do  not  mean  any  compliment  to 
my  ingenuousness,  or  to  hint  that  the  defect  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity  of  conscious  truth 
and  honour.  I  take  it  to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  an  im- 
perfection in  the  mental  sight;  or,  metaphor  apart,  some 
modification  of  dulness.  In  two  or  three  small  instances, 
lately,  I  have  been  most  shamefully  out. 

An  old  man's  dying,  except  he  has  been  a  very  benevo- 
lent character,  or  in  some  particular  situation  of  life,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  or  the  helpless  depended  on  him, 
I  think  an  event  of  the  most  trifling  moment  to  the  world. 
Man  is  naturally  a  kind,  benevolent  animal ;  but  he  is 
dropt  into  such  a  needy  situation  here  in  this  vexatious 
world,  and  has  such  a  whoreson,  hungry,  growling,  multi- 
plying pack  of  necessities,  appetites,  passions,  and  desires 
about  him,  ready  to  devour  him  for  want  of  other  food, 
that,  in  fact,  he  must  lay  aside  his  cares  for  others  that  he 
may  look  properly  to  himself. 
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I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  step  I  took  re- 
specting my  Jean.  Two  things,  from  my  happy  experience, 
I  set  down  as  apophthegms  in  life.  A  wife's  head  is  im- 
material compared  with  her  heart ;  and  virtue's  (for  wis- 
dom, what  poet  pretends  to  it  ?)  "  ways  are  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

Poets,  of  all  mankind,  feel  most  forcibly  the  powers  of 
beauty.  If  they  are  really  poets  of  Nature's  making,  their 
feelings  must  be  finer,  and  their  taste  more  delicate  than 
that  of  most  of  the  world.  In  the  cheerful  bloom  of  spring, 
or  the  pensive  mildness  of  autumn;  the  grandeur  of  sum- 
mer, or  the  hoary  majesty  of  winter, — the  poet  feels  a 
charm  unknown  to  the  rest  of  his  species.  Even  the  sight 
of  a  fine  flower,  or  the  company  of  a  fine  woman,  (by  far 
the  finest  part  of  God's  v/orks  below,)  have  sensations  for 
the  poetic  heart  that  the  herd  of  mankind  are  strangers  to. 

What  pleasure  is  in  the  power  of  the  fortunate  and 
happy,  by  their  notice  and  patronage,  to  brighten  the  coun- 
tenance and  glad  the  heart  of  depressed  worth !  I  am  noi 
so  angry  with  mankind  for  their  deaf  economy  of  the  purse. 
The  goods  of  this  world  cannot  be  divided  without  being 
lessened  ;  but  why  be  a  niggard  of  that  which  bestows  bliss 
on  a  fellow-creature,  yet  takes  nothing  from  our  own  means 
of  enjoyment?  We  wrap  up  ourselves  in  the  cloak  of  our 
own  better  fortune,  and  turn  away  our  eyes,  lest  the  wants 
and  woes  of  our  brother-mortals  should  disturb  the  selfish 
apathy  of  our  souls ! 

I  have  every  possible  reverence  for  the  much-talked-of 
world  beyond  the  grave ;  and  I  wish  that  which  piety  be- 
lieves, and  virtue  deserves,  may  be  all  matter-of-fact. 

Strong  pride  of  reasoning,  with  a  little  affectation  of  sin- 
gularity, may  mislead  the  best  of  hearts.     I,  likewise,  in 
the  pride  of  despising  old  women's  stories,  ventured  in  "  the 
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daring  path  Spinosa  trod ;"  but  experience  of  the  weakness, 
not  the  strength,  of  human  powers,  made  me  glad  to  grasp 
at  revealed  religion. 

I  like  to  have  quotations  for  every  occasion :  they  give 
one's  ideas  so  pat,  and  save  one  the  trouble  of  finding  ex- 
pression adequate  to  one's  feelings.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  attending  a  poetic  genius,  that  we 
can  give  our  woes,  cares,  joys,  loves,  &c.  an  embodied  form 
in  verse  :  which,  to  me,  is  ever  immediate  ease.  Goldsmith 
says  finely  of  his  muse — 

"  Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe : 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so." 

What  a  creature  is  man  !  A  little  alarm  last  night,  and 
to-day,  that  I  am  mortal,  has  made  such  a  revolution  on 
my  spirits  !  There  is  no  philosophy,  no  divinity,  that  comes 
half  so  much  home  to  the  mind.  1  have  no  idea  of  courage 
that  braves  Heaven  :  'tis  the  wild  ravings  of  an  imaginary 
hero  in  Bedlam. 

My  favourite  feature  in  Milton's  Satan  is,  his  manly  for- 
titude in  supporting  what  cannot  be  remedied — in  short, 
the  wild,  broken  fragments  of  a  noble,  exalted  mind  in 
ruins.  I  meant  no  more  by  saying  he  was  a  favourite  hero 
of  mine. 

I  am  just  risen  from  a  two-hours'  bout  after  supper,  with 
silly  or  sordid  souls,  who  could  relish  nothing  in  common 
with  me — but  the  port.  "  One." — Tis  now  "  witching  time 
of  night ;"  and  whatever  is  out  of  joint  in  the  fore-going 
scrawl,  impute  it  to  enchantments  and  spells  ;  for  I  can't 
look  over  it,  but  will  seal  it  up  directly,  as  I  don't  care  for 
to-morrow's  criticisms  on  it. 

We  ought,  when  we  wish  to  be  economists  in  happiness  ; 
we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  the  standard  of  our  own 
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character  ;  and  when,  on  full  examination,  we  know  where 
we  stand,  and  how  much  ground  we  occupy,  let  us  contend 
for  it  as  property  ;  and  those  who  seem  to  doubt,  or  deny 
us  what  is  justly  ours,  let  us  either  pity  their  prejudices,  or 
despise  their  judgment. 

I  know  you  will  say  this  is  self-conceit ;  but  I  call  it  self- 
knowledge  :  the  one  is  the  over-weening  opinion  of  a  fool 
who  fancies  himself  to  be,  what  he  wishes  himself  to  be 
thought  ;  the  other  is  the  honest  justice  that  a  man  of 
sense,  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  owes  to 
himself.  Without  this  standard,  this  column,  in  our  mind, 
we  are  perpetually  at  the  mercy  of  the  petulance,  the  mis- 
takes, the  prejudices,  nay,  the  very  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Away,  then,  with  disquietudes!  Let  us  pray  with  the 
honest  weaver  of  Kilbarchan,  "  L — d,send  us  a  gude  conceit 
o'  oursel !"  Or  in  the  words  of  the  auld  sang  ; 

"  Who  does  me  disdain,  I  can  scorn  them  again, 
And  I'll  never  mind  any  such  foes." 

Your  thoughts  on  religion  shall  be  welcome.  You  may 
perhaps  distrust  me  when  I  say  'tis  also  my  favourite  topic  ; 
but  mine  is  the  religion  of  the  bosom.  I  hate  the  very  idea 
of  a  controversial  divinity ;  as  I  firmly  believe  that  every 
honest,  upright  man,  of  whatever  sect,  will  be  accepted  of 
the  Deity.  I  despise  the  superstition  of  a  fanatic,  but  I 
love  the  religion  of  a  man. 

Why  have  I  not  heard  from  you  ?  To-day  I  well  ex- 
pected it  ;  and  before  supper,  when  a  letter  to  me  was 
announced,  my  heart  danced  with  rapture :  but  behold  ! 
'twas  some  fool  who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  turn 
poet ;  and  made  me  an  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  his 
nonsense. 

I  believe  there  is  no  holding  converse,  or  carrying  on 
correspondence,  with  an  amiable  fine  woman,  without  some 
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mixture  of  that  delicious  passion,  whose  most  devoted  slave 
I  have  more  than  once  had  the  honour  of  being  :  but  why 
be  hurt  or  offended  on  that  account  ?  Can  no  honest  man 
have  a  prepossession  for  a  fine  woman,  but  he  must  run  his 
head  against  an  intrigue  ?  Take  a  little  of  the  tender 
witchcraft  of  love,  and  add  to  it  the  generous,  the  honour- 
able sentiments  of  manly  friendship  ;  and  I  know  but  one 
more  delightful  morsel,  which  few,  few  in  any  rank  ever 
taste.  Such  a  composition  is  like  adding  cream  to  straw- 
berries— it  not  only  gives  the  fruit  a  more  elegant  richness, 
but  has  a  peculiar  deliciousness  of  its  own. 

Nothing  astonishes  me  more,  when  a  little  sickness  clogs 
the  wheel  of  life,  than  the  thoughtless  career  we  run  in  the 
hour  of  health.  "  None  saith,  where  is  God,  my  maker, 
that  giveth  songs  in  the  night :  who  teacheth  us  more  know- 
ledge than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  more  understanding 
than  the  fowls  of  the  air  ?" 

I  had  a  letter  from  my  old  friend  a  long  while  ago,  but 
it  was  so  dry,  so  distant,  so  like  a  card  to  one  of  his  clients, 
that  I  could  scarce  bear  to  read  it.  He  is  a  good,  honest 
fellow  ;  and  can  write  a  friendly  letter,  which  would  do 
equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  as  a  whole  sheaf  of 
his  letters  I  have  by  me  will  witness  ;  and  though  fame  does 
not  blow  her  trumpet  at  my  approach  now,  as  she  did  then, 
when  he  first  honoured  me  with  his  friendship,*  yet  I  am 
as  proud  as  ever ;  and  when  I  am  laid  in  my  grave,  I  wish 
to  be  stretched  at  my  full  length,  that  I  may  occupy  every 
inch  of  ground  which  I  have  a  right  to. 

You  would  laugh,  were  you  to  see  me  where. I  am  just 
now : — Here  am  I  set,  a  solitary  hermit  in  the  solitary  room 
of  a  solitary  inn,  with  a  solitary  bottle  of  wine  by  me — as 
grave  and  as  stupid  as  an  owl — but  like  that  owl,  still  faith- 
ful to  my  old  song;  in  confirmation  of  which,  my  dear 

*  Alluding  to  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh. 
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*  here  is  your  good  health  !  May  the  hand-wal'd  beri- 
isons  o'  heaven  bless  your  bonnie  face  ;  and  the  wratch 
wha  skellies  at  your  weelfare,  may  the  auld  tinkler  deil  get 
him  to  clout  his  rotten  heart !  Amen  ! 

I  mentioned  to  you  my  letter  to  Dr  Moore,  giving  an 
account  of  my  life  :  it  is  truth,  every  word  of  it ;  and  will 
give  you  the  just  idea  of  a  man  whom  you  have  honoured 
with  your  friendship.  I  wish  you  to  see  me  as  I  am.  I 
am,  as  most  people  of  my  trade  are,  a  strange  Will  o'  Wisp 
being,  the  victim,  too  frequently,  of  much  imprudence  and 
many  follies.  My  great  constituent  elements  are  pride  and 
passion.  The  first  I  have  endeavoured  to  humanize  into 
integrity  and  honour ;  the  last  makes  me  a  devotee  to  the 
warmest  degree  of  enthusiasm,  in  love,  religion  or  friend- 
ship ;  either  of  them,  or  all  together,  as  I  happen  to  be  in- 
spired. 

What  trifling  silliness  is  the  childish  fondness  of  the 
every-day  children  of  the  world  !  Tis  the  unmeaning  toy- 
ing of  the  younglings  of  the  fields  and  forests  ;  but  where 
sentiment  and  fancy  unite  their  sweets  ;  where  taste  and 
delicacy  refine ;  where  wit  adds  the  flavour,  and  good  sense 
gives  strength  and  spirit  to  all,  what  a  delicious  draught  is 
the  hour  of  tender  endearment ! — beauty  and  grace  in  the 
arms  of  truth  and  honour,  in  all  the  luxury  of  mutual  love! 

•        Innocence 

Looks  gaily-smiling  on  ;  while  rosy  Pleasure 
Hides  young  Desire  amid  her  flowery  wreath, 
And  pours  her  cup  luxuriant ;  mantling  high 
The  sparkling  heavenly  vintage,  LOVE  and  BLISS  ! 

Those  of  either  sex,  but  particularly  the  female,  who  are 
lukewarm  in  that  most  important  of  all  things,  religion— 
"  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret !"  I  will  lay 
before  you  the  outlines  of  my  belief.  He,  who  is  our 
author  and  preserver,  and  will  one  day  be  our  judge,  must 
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be  (not  for  his  sake  in  the  way  of  duty,  but  from  the  native 
impulse  of  our  hearts)  the  object  of  our  reverential  awe, 
and  grateful  adoration  :  He  is  almighty  and  all-bounteous  ; 
we  are  weak  and  dependent :  hence,  prayer  and  every  other 

sort  of  devotion. "  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should 

perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  everlasting  life ;"  con- 
sequently it  must  be  in  every  one's  power  to  embrace  his 
offer  of  "everlasting  life;"  otherwise  he  could  not,  in  jus- 
tice, condemn  those  who  did  not.  A  mind  pervaded, 
actuated,  and  governed  by  purity,  truth,  and  charity,  though 
it  does  not  merit  heaven,  yet  is  an  absolutely  necessary  pre- 
requisite, without  which  heaven  can  neither  be  obtained 
nor  enjoyed  ;  and,  by  divine  promise,  such  a  mind  shall 
never  fail  of  attaining  "  everlasting  life ;"  hence  the  impure, 
the  deceiving,  and  the  uncharitable,  exclude  themselves 
from  eternal  bliss,  by  their  unfitness  for  enjoying  it.  The 
Supreme  Being  has  put  the  immediate  administration  of 
all  this,  for  wise  and  good  ends  known  to  himself,  into  the 
hands  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  relation  to  him  we  cannot 
comprehend  ;  but  whose  relation  to  us  is  a  Guide  and 
Saviour  ;  and  who,  except  for  our  own  obstinacy  and  mis- 
conduct, will  bring  us  all,  through  various  ways,  and  by 
various  means,  to  bliss  at  least. 

These  are  my  tenets,  my  friend.  My  creed  is  pretty 
nearly  expressed  in  the  last  clause  of  Jamie  Dean's  grace, 
an  honest  weaver  in  Ayrshire  ;  "  Lord  grant  that  we  may 
lead  a  gude  life  !  for  a  gude  life  makes  a  gude  end,  at  least 
it  helps  weel !" 

I  am  an  odd  being  :  some  yet  unnamed  feelings,  things, 
not  principles,  but  better  than  whims,  carry  me  farther  than 
boasted  reason  ever  did  a  philosopher. 

There's  naething  like  the  honest  nappy  ! 
Whaur'll  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  happy, 
Or  women  sonsie,  saft  an'  sappy, 

'Tweeri  morn  an'  morn, 
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As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  drappie 
In  glass  or  horn. 

I've  seen  me  daez't  upon  a  time  ; 
I  scarce  could  wink  or  see  a  styme  ; 
Just  ae  hauf  mutchkin  does  me  prime, 

Ought  less  is  little, 
Then  back  I  rattle  on  the  rhyme 

As  gleg's  a  whittle ! 

Coarse  minds  are  not  aware  how  much  they  injure  the 
keenly-feeling  tie  of  bosom-friendship,  when  in  their  foolish 
officiousness  they  mention  what  nobody  cares  for  recollect- 
ing. People  of  nice  sensibility  and  generous  minds,  have  a 
certain  intrinsic  dignity,  that  fires  at  being  trifled  with,  or 
lowered,  or  even  too  nearly  approached. 

Some  days,  some  nights,  nay  some  hours,  like  the  "  ten 
righteous  persons  in  Sodom,"  save  the  rest  of  the  vapid, 
tiresome,  miserable  months  and  years  of  life. 

To  be  feelingly  alive  to  kindness  and  to  unkindness,  is  a 
charming  female  character. 

I  have  a  little  infirmity  in  my  disposition,  that  where  I 
fondly  love  or  highly  esteem,  I  cannot  bear  reproach. 

If  I  have  robbed  you  of  a  friend,  God  forgive  me :  but 
be  comforted  :  let  us  raise  the  tone  of  our  feelings  a  little 
higher  and  bolder.  A  fellow-creature  who  leaves  us,  who 
spurns  us  without  just  cause,  though  once  our  bosom 
friend — up  with  a  little  honest  pride — let  him  go  I 

A  decent  means  of  livelihood  in  the  world,  an  approving 
God,  a  peaceful  conscience,  and  one  firm  trusty  friend  ; — 
can  any  body  that  has  these,  be  said  to  be  unhappy  ? 
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The  dignified  and  dignifying  consciousness  of  an  honest 
man,  and  the  well  grounded  trust  in  approving  heaven,  are 
two  most  substantial  sources  of  happiness. 

Give  me,  my  Maker,  to  remember  Thee !  Give  me  to 
feel  "another's  woe;"  and  continue  with  me  that  dear- 
loved  friend  that  feels  with  mine  ! 

Your  religious  sentiments  I  revere.  If  you  have  on  some 
suspicious  evidence,  from  some  lying  oracle,  learned  that  I 
despise  or  ridicule  so  sacredly  important  a  matter  as  real 
religion,  you  have  much  misconstrued  your  friend.  "  I  am 
not  mad,  most  noble  Festus  !"  Have  you  ever  met  a  per- 
fect character?  Do  we  not  sometimes  rather  exchange 
faults  than  get  rid  of  them  ?  For  instance  ;  I  am  perhaps 
tired  with  and  shocked  at  a  life,  too  much  the  prey  of  giddy 
inconsistencies  and  thoughtless  follies;  by  degrees  I  grow 
sober,  prudent,  and  statedly  pious,  I  say  statedly,  because 
the  most  unaffected  devotion  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
my  first  character.— I  join  the  world  in  congratulating  my. 
self  on  the  happy  change.  But  let  me  pry  more  narrowly 
into  this  affair ;  have  I,  at  bottom,  any  thing  of  a  secret  pride 
in  these  endowments  and  emendations  ?  have  I  nothing  of 
a  presbyterian  sourness,  a  hypercritical  severity,  when  I 
survey  my  less  regular  neighbours  ?  In  a  word,  have  I 
missed  all  those  nameless  and  numberless  modifications  of 
indistinct  selfishness,  which  are  so  near  our  own  eyes,  that 
we  can  scarce  bring  them  within  our  sphere  of  vision,  and 
which  the  known  spotless  cambric  of  our  character  hides 
from  the  ordinary  observer  ? 

My  definition  of  worth  is  short  :  truth  and  humanity 
respecting  our  fellow-creatures  ;  reverence  and  humility  in 
the  presence  of  that  Being,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  and 
who,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  will  one  day  be  my 
Judge.  The  first  part  of  my  definition  is  the  creature  of 
unbiassed  instinct ;  the  last  is  the  child  of  after-reflection. 
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Where  I  found  these  two  essentials,  I  would  gently  note, 
and  slightly  mention  any  attendant  flaws — flaws,  the  marks, 
the  consequences  of  human  nature. 

How  wretched  is  the  condition  of  one  who  is  haunted 
with  conscious  guilt,  and  trembling  under  the  idea  of  dread- 
ed vengeance  !  And  what  a  placid  calm,  what  a  charming 
secret  enjoyment  it  gives,  to  bosom  the  kind  feelings  of 
friendship  and  the  fond  throes  of  love !  Out  upon  the 
tempest  of  anger,  the  acrimonious  gall  of  fretful  impatience, 
the  sullen  frost  of  lowering  resentment,  or  the  corroding 
poison  of  withered  envy  !  They  eat  up  the  immortal  part 
of  man  !  If  they  spent  their  fury  only  on  the  unfortunate 
objects  of  them,  it  would  be  something  in  their  favour  ; 
but  these  miserable  passions,  like  traitor  Iscariot,  betray 
their  lord  and  master. 

Thou,  Almighty  Author  of  peace,  and  goodness,  and 
love  !  do  thou  give  me  the  social  heart  that  kindly  tastes  of 
every  man's  cup  !  Is  it  a  draught  of  joy  ? — warm  and  open 
my  heart  to  share  it  with  cordial,  unenvying  rejoicing !  Is 
it  the  bitter  potion  of  sorrow  ? — melt  my  heart  with  sin- 
cerely sympathetic  wo !  Above  all,  do  thou  give  me  the 
manly  mind,  that  resolutely  exemplifies,  in  life  and  man- 
ners, those  sentiments  which  I  would  wish  to  be  thought 
to  possess !  The  friend  of  my  soul — there  may  I  never 
deviate  from  the  firmest  fidelity,  and  most  active  kindness! 
There  may  the  most  sacred,  inviolate  honour,  the  most 
faithful,  kindling  constancy,  ever  watch  and  animate  my 
every  thought  and  imagination  ! 

Did  you  ever  meet  with  the  following  lines  spoken  of 
religion  : — 

"  Tis  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright 
'Tis  this,  that  gilds  the  horror  of  our  night ! 
When  wealth  forsakes  us,  and  when  friends  are  few ; 
When  friends  are  faithless,  or  when  foes  pursue ; 
'Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 
Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  its  dart ; 
Within  the  breast  bids  purest  raptures  rise, 
Bids  smiling  conscience  spread  her  cloudless  skies." 
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I  met  with  these  verses  very  early  in  life,  and  was  so  de- 
lighted with  them  that  I  have  them  by  me,  copied  at  school. 

I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  of  philosophy,  bene- 
volence, and  greatness  of  soul :  and  when  rounded  with  the 
flourish  of  declamatory  periods,  or  poured  in  the  melliflu- 
ence of  Parnassian  measure,  they  have  a  tolerable  effect  on 
a  musical  ear ;  but  when  all  these  high-sounding  professions 
are  compared  with  the  very  act  and  deed,  as  it  is  usually 
performed,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in,  or  belong- 
ing to,  human  nature  so  badly  disproportionate.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  a  very  few  of  our  kind,  among  whom  an 
honoured  friend  of  mine,  whom  to  you,  Sir,  I  will  not 
name,  is  a  distinguished  instance,  the  very  existence  of 
magnanimity,  generosity,  and  all  their  kindre'd  virtues, 
would  be  as  much  a  question  with  metaphysicians  as  the 
existence  of  witchcraft. 

There  is  no  time  when  the  conscious,  thrilling  chords  of 
love  and  friendship  give  such  delight,  as  in  the  pensive 
hours  of  what  Thomson  calls  '  Philosophic  Melancholy. 
The  family  of  misfortune,  a  numerous  group  of  brothers 
and  sisters  I  They  need  a  resting-place  to  their  souls.  Un- 
noticed, often  condemned  by  the  world ;  in  some  degree, 
perhaps,  condemned  by  themselves,  they  feel  the  full  en- 
joyment of  ardent  love,  delicate  tender  endearments,  mutual 
esteem,  arid  mutual  reliance. 

In  this  light  I  have  often  admired  religion.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  are  wrung  with  grief,  or  distracted  with  anxiety, 
the  ideas  of  a  compassionate  Deity,  an  Almighty  Protector, 
are  doubly  dear. 

I  have  been,  this  morning,  taking  a  peep  through,  as 
Young  finely  says,  "  the  dark  postern  of  time  long  elapsed ;" 
'twas  a  rueful  prospect !  What  a  tissue  of  thoughtlessness, 
weakness,  and  folly !  My  life  reminded  me  of  a  ruined 
temple.  What  strength,  what  proportion  in  some  parts ! 
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what  unsightly  gaps,  what  prostrate  ruin  in  others !  I 
kneeled  down  before  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  said, 
"  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight* 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."  I  rose, 
eased  and  strengthened. 


THE  following  original  Letter  of  Burns  affords  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  interest  which  the  Poet  took  in  the 
ancient  Minstrelsy  of  the  West  of  Scotland. — Many  com- 
positions of  this  description  he  rescued  from  oblivion,  and 
sent  them  to  the  '  Scots  Musical  Museum,'  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  his  design  to  recover  all  which  were  worthy  of 
preservation.  Several  of  them  underwent  his  correction 
and  emendation,  as  the  subjoined  unpublished  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  will  testify. — "  The  songs  marked  Z  in 
the  '  Museum/  I  have  given  to  the  world  as  old  verses  to 
their  respective  tunes  ;  but,  in  fact,  of  a  good  many  of 
them  little  more  than  the  chorus  is  ancient,  though  there 
is  no  reason  for  telling  every  body  this  piece  of  intelligence. 
—  Cromek."  - 


TO  WILLIAM  TYTLER,  ESQ.  OF  WOODHOUSELEE. 

Sir, 

Inclosed  I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of  the  old 
pieces  that  are  still  to  be  found  among  our  peasantry  in  the 
West. — I  had  once  a  great  many  of  these  fragments,  and 
some  of  these  here  entire  ;  but  as  I  had  no  idea  then  that 
any  body  cared  for  them,  I  have  forgotten  them.  I  in- 
variably hold  it  sacrilege  to  add  any  thing  of  my  own  to 
help  out  with  the  shattered  wrecks  of  these  venerable  old 
compositions  ;  but  they  have  many  various  readings.  If 
you  have  not  seen  these  before,  I  know  they  will  flatter 
5  2  L 
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your  true  old-style  Caledonian  feelings  ;  at  any  rate,  lam 
truly  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  assuring  you  how 
sincerely  I  am, 

Revered  Sir, 
Your  gratefully  indebted  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 
LAWN  MARKET,  Aug.  1 790. 


NAE  BIRDIES  SANG  THE  MIRKY  HOUR. 
Tune— "  Willie's  Rare." 

NAE  birdies  sang  the  mirky  hour 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Yarrow, 
But  slumber'd  on  the  dewy  boughs 

To  wait  the  waukening  morrow. 

"  Where  shall  I  gang,  my  ain  true  love, 
Where  shall  I  gang  to  hide  me  ? 

For  weel  ye  ken,  i'  yere  father's  bower, 
It  wad  be  death  to  find  me." 

"  O  go  you  to  yon  tavern  house, 
An'  there  count  owre  your  lawin' 

An'  if  I  be  a  woman  true, 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  da  win'." 

O  he's  gone  to  yon  tavern  house, 

An'  aye  he  counted  his  lawin', 
An'  aye  he  drank  to  her  guid  health, 

Was  to  meet  him  in  the  dawin'. 


O  he's  gone  to  yon  tavern  house, 
An'  counted  owre  his  lawin', 

When  in  there  cam'  three  armed  men, 
To  meet  him  in  the  dawin'. 
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O,  woe  be  unto  woman's  wit, 

It  has  beguiled  many ! 
She  promised  to  come  hersel', 

But  she  sent  three  men  to  slay  me ! 

*  ••'•• 

"  Get  up,  get  up  now,  sister  Ann, 

I  fear  we've  wrought  you  sorrow  ; 
Get  up,  ye'll  find  your  true  love  slain, 

Amang  the  banks  of  Yarrow." 

She  sought  him  east,  she  sought  him  west, 

She  sought  him  braid  and  narrow, 
'Till,  in  the  clintin'  of  a  craig, 

She  found  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow. 

She's  ta'en  three  links  of  her  yellow  hair, 

That  hung  down  lang  and  yellow, 
And  she's  tied  it  about  sweet  Willie's  waist, 

An'  drawn  him  out  of  Yarrow. 

*  *  *  * 

I  made  my  love  a  suit  of  clothes, 

I  clad  him  all  in  tartan, 
But  ere  the  morning  sun  arose 

He  was  a'  bluid  to  the  gartan. 

*  *  *  * 

Cetera  desunt. 


ROB  ROY. 

Tune— A  rude  Set  of  Mill,  Mill,  0. 

ROB  ROY  from  the  Highlands  cam', 

Unto  the  Lawlan'  border, 
To  steal  awa  a  gay  ladie, 

To  hand  his  house  in  order : 
SL  2 
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He  cam'  owre  the  lock  o'  Lynn, 
Twenty  men  his  arms  did  carry  ; 

Himsel'  gaed  in  an'  fand  her  out, 
Protesting  he  would  marry. 

"  O  will  ye  gae  wi'  me?"  he  says, 

Or  will  ye  be  my  honey  ? 
Or  will  ye  be  my  wedded  wife  ? 

For  I  love  you  best  of  any." 
"  I  winna  gae  wi'  you,"  she  says, 

"  Nor  will  I  be  your  honey  ; 
Nor  will  I  be  your  wedded  wife  ; — 

You  love  me  for  my  money. 


But  he  set  her  on  a  coal-black  steed, 

Himsel'  lap  on  behind  her  ; 
An'  he's  awa  to  the  Highland  hills, 

Where  her  Men's  they  canna  find  her. 

[The  song  went  on  to  narrate  the  forcing  her  to  bed ; 
when  the  tune  changes  to  something  like  '  Jenny  dang  the 

Weaver.'] 

*  *  *  * 

Rob  Roy  was  my  father  ca'd, 

Macgregor  was  his  name,  ladie  ; 
He  led  a  band  o'  heroes  bauld, 

An'  I  am  here  the  same,  ladie. 
Be  content,  be  content, 

Be  content  to  stay,  ladie  ; 
For  thou  art  my  wedded  wife 

Until  thy  dying  day,  ladie. 

He  was  a  hedge  unto  his  frien's, 

A  heckle  to  his  foes,  ladie ; 
Every  one  that  durst  him  wrang, 

He  took  him  by  the  nose,  ladie. 
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I'm  as  bold,  I'm  as  bold, 
I'm  as  bold,  an'  more,  ladie  ; 

He  that  daurs  dispute  my  word 

Shall  feel  my  guid  claymore,  ladie.* 


YOUNG  HYNHORN.f 
(  To  its  own  Tune.) 

NEAR  Edinburgh  was  a  young  son  born, 

Hey  lillelu  an'  a  how  low  Ian', 
An'  his  name  it  was  called  young  Hynhorn, 

An'  it's  hey  down  down  deedle  airo. 

*  The  history  of  Rob  Roy  the  reader  may  find  at  great  length 
in  '  Maclaurin's  Criminal  Trials.'  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor  who  figures  in  the  Rebellion  1715.  The  short  account 
of  him  is  this.  He  was  outlawed  by  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland  in  1736,  for  not  appearing  to  stand  trial  for 
the  murder  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Maclaren.  In  this  state  of 
outlawry,  he  formed  the  mad  and  desperate  project  of  carrying 
off  and  forcibly  accomplishing  a  marriage  with  Jane  Key,  heiress 
of  Edinbelly,  and  thus  getting  possession  of  her  estate.  He  and 
his  brother  James  Macgregor,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  armed 
ruffians,  entered  her  mother's  house,  dragged  her  out,  and  tying 
her,  hand  and  foot,  with  ropes,  laid  her  across  a  horse,  and 
brought  her  in  this  situation  to  the  house  of  one  of  their  clan,  in 
a  wild  and  sequestered  part  of  the  mountains  of  Argyleshire ; 
where,  after  some  show  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  she  was  put  to 
bed,  and  forcibly  compelled  to  submit  to  his  embraces. 

On  a  discovery  of  the  place  of  her  concealment  she  was  rescued 
by  her  relations,  and  Rob  Roy,  and  his  brother  James,  were  tried 
capitally  for  the  crime.  James  made  his  escape  from  prison  be- 
fore sentence,  was  outlawed  in  consequence,  and  some  years  after- 
wards obtained  a  pardon.  Rob  Roy  was  condemned  and  executed, 
February,  1 753.  —  Cromek. 

f  Mr  Cromek  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  jewel  he  had 
picked  up,  as  it  is  passed  over  without  a  single  remark.  We  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  recover  two  copies  from  recitation, 
which,  joined  to  the  stanzas  preserved  by  Mr  Cromek,  have 
enabled  us  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  its  present  complete 
state.  Though  Hynd  Horn  possesses  no  claims  upon  the  reader's 
attention  qn  account  of  its  poetry,  yet  it  is  highly  valuable  a& 
2L  3 
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Seven  long  years  he  served  the  king, 

Hey,  &c. 
An'  it's  a'  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter  Jean. 

An'  it's  hey,  &c. 

illustrative  of  the  history  of  romantic  ballad.  In  fact,  it  is 
nothing  else  than  a  portion  of  the  ancient  English  metrical  ro- 
mance of  "  Kyng  Horn,"  which  some  benevolent  pen,  perad ven- 
ture, "  for  luf  of  the  lewed  man,"  hath  stripped  of  its  "  quainte 
Inglis,"  and  given — 

"  In  symple  speche  as  he  couthe, 
"  That  is  lightest  in  maune's  mouthe." 

Of  this  the  reader  will  be  at  once  convinced,  if  he  compares  it 
with  the  romance  alluded  to,  or  rather  with  the  fragment  of  the 
one  preserved  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  entitled,  '  Home  Childe 
and  Maiden  Riminild,'  both  of  which  ancient  poems  are  to  be 
found  in  Ritson's  Metrical  Romances. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  Hend  or 
Hynd  means  '  courteous,  kind,  affable,'  &c.,  an  epithet,  which, 
we  doubt  not,  the  hero  of  the  ballad  was  fully  entitled  to  assume. 
—M. 

Near  Edinburgh  was  a  young  child  born, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 
And  his  name  it  was  called  young  Hynd  Horn, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

Seven  long  years  he  served  the  king, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 
And  it's  a'  for  the  sake  of  his  dochter  Jean, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

The  king  an  angry  man  was  he, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian  ; 
He  sent  young  Hynd  Horn  to  the  sea, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  Oh  !  I  never  saw  my  love  before, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
Till  I  saw  her  thro'  an  augre  bore, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  And  she  gave  to  me  a  gay  gold  ring, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
With  three  shining  diamonds  set  therein, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  And  I  gave  to  her  a  silver  wand, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
With  three  singing  lavrocks  set  thereon, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 
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The  king  an  angry  man  was  he, 
He  sent  young  Hynhorn  to  the  sea, 

*  *  *  * 

An'  on  his  finger  she  put  a  ring. 


"  What  if  those  diamonds  lose  their  hue  ? 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian  ; 
Just  when  my  love  begins  for  to  rue, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  For  when  your  ring  turns  pale  and  wan, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
Then  I'm  in  love  with  another  man, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

He's  left  the  land,  and  he's  gone  to  the  sea, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
And  he's  stayed  there  seven  years  and  a  day, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

Seven  lang  years  he  has  been  on  the  sea, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

And  Hynd  Horn  has  looked  how  his  ring  may  be, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

But  when  he  looked  this  ring  upon, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
The  shining  diamonds  were  both  pale  and  wan, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

Oh  !  the  ring  it  was  both  black  and  blue, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

And  she's  either  dead,  or  she's  married, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

He's  left  the  seas,  and  he's  come  to  the  land, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
And  the  first  he  met  was  an  auld  beggar  man, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

* '  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  my  silly  auld  man  ? 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 
For  it's  seven  years  since  I  have  seen  land, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  thou  auld  beggar  man ; 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  low  Ian  ; 
What  news  ?  what  news  ?  by  sea  or  land  ? 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 
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When  your  ring  turns  pale  and  wan, 
Then  I'm  in  love  wi'  another  man. 

*  *  *  * 

Upon  a  day  he  look'd  at  his  ring, 
It  was  as  pale  as  any  thing. 


"  No  news  at  all,"  said  the  auld  beggar  man, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

"  But  there  is  a  wedding  in  the  king's  hall, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  There  is  a  king's  dochter  in  the  west, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  low  Ian, 

And  she  has  been  married  thir  nine  nights  past, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  Into  the  bridebed  she  winna  gang, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

Till  she  hears  tell  of  her  ain  Hynd  Horn, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

"  Wilt  thou  give  to  me  thy  begging  coat, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

And  I'll  give  to  thee  my  scarlet  cloak, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  Wilt  thou  give  to  me  thy  begging  staff, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

And  I'll  give  to  thee  my  good  gray  steed, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

The  auld  beggar  man  cast  off  his  coat, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  lau, 

And  he's  ta'en  up  the  scarlet  cloak, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

The  auld  beggar  man  threw  down  his  staff, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

And  he  is  mounted  the  good  gray  steed, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

The  auld  beggar  man  was  bound  for  the  mill, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian  ; 

But  young  Hynd  Horn  for  the  king's  hall, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

The  auld  beggar  man  was  bound  for  to  ride, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  low  Ian  ; 

But  young  Hynd  Horn  was  bound  for  the  bride, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 
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He's  left  the  sea,  an'  he's  come  to  the  Ian', 
An'  there  he  met  an  auld  beggar  man. 

"  What  news,  what  news,  my  auld  beggar  man, 
What  news,  what  news  by  sea  or  by  Ian'  ?" 


When  he  came  to  the  king's  gate, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian,  . 
He  asked  a  drink  for  young  Hynd  Horn's  sake, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

These  news  unto  the  bonnie  bride  came, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
That  at  the  yett  there  stands  an  auld  man, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  There  stands  an  auld  man  at  the  king's  gate, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
He  asketh  a  drink  for  young  Hynd  Horn's  sake, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  I'll  go  through  nine  fires  so  hot, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian  ; 
But  I'll  give  him  a  drink,  for  young  Hynd  Horn's  sake, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

She  went  to  the  gate  where  the  auld  man  did  stand, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
And  she  gave  him  a  drink  out  of  her  own  hand, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

She  gave  him  a  cup  out  of  her  own  hand, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
He  drunk  out  the  drink,  and  dropt  in  the  ring, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  Got  thou  it  by  sea,  or  got  thou  it  by  land  ? 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
Or  got  thou  it  off  a  dead  man's  hand  ? 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

"  I  got  it  not  by  sea,  but  I  got  it  by  land, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
For  I  got  it  out  of  thine  own  hand, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

"  I'll  cast  off  my  gowns  of  brown, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
And  I'll  follow  thee  from  town  to  town, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 
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"  Nae  news,  nae  news,"  the  auld  beggar  said, 

"  But  the  king's  dochter  Jean  is  going  to  be  wed.'* 

"  Cast  aff,  cast  aff  thy  auld  beggar-weed, 

An'  I'll  gie  thee  my  gude  gray  steed." 

*  *  *  * 

When  he  cam'  to  our  guid  king's  yett, 

He  sought  a  glass  o'  wine  for  young  Hynhorn's  sake. 

He  drank  out  the  wine  an'  he  put  in  the  ring, 

An'  he  bade  them  carry't  to  the  king's  dochter  Jean. 

*  *  *  * 

"  O  gat  ye't  by  sea,  or  gat  ye't  by  Ian', 
Or  gat  ye't  aff  a  dead  man's  han'  ?" 

"  I  gat  na't  by  sea,  I  gat  na't  by  Ian', 
But  I  gat  it  out  of  your  own  han'." 

*  *  *  * 

"  Go  take  away  my  bridal  gown, 

An'  I'll  follow  him  frae  town  to  town." 

"  Ye  needna  leave  your  bridal  gown, 
For  I'll  make  ye  ladie  o'  mony  a  town." 

"  I'll  cast  off  my  gowns  of  red, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
And  along  with  thee  I'll  beg  my  bread, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

"  Thou  need  not  cast  off  thy  gowns  of  brown, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
For  I  can  make  thee  lady  of  many  a  town, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  Thou  need  not  cast  off  thy  gowns  of  red, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
For  I  can  maintain  thee  with  both  wine  and  bread, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 
The  bridegroom  thought  he  had  the  bonnie  bride  wed, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  Ian  ; 
But  young  Hynd  Horn  took  the  bride  to  the  bed, 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 


ADDITIONAL  POEMS, 

BY   BURNS. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  volumes  especially  devoted  to  the 
poetry  of  Burns,  we  have  received  from  various  quarters,  through 
the  kindness  of  friends,  the  following  pieces  of  his,  which,  we 
feel  confident,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  the 
Bard. 


DONALD  BRODIE. 

DONALD  BRODIE  met  a  lass 

Coming  o'er  the  braes  o'  Cupar ; 
Donald  wi'  his  highland  hand, 

Rifled  ilka  charm  about  her. 
Coming  o'er  the  braes  o'  Cupar, 

Coming  o'er  the  braes  o'  Cupar, 
Highland  Donald  met  a  lass, 

And  rowed  his  Highland  plaid  about  her. 

Weel  I  wat  she  was  a  quean 

Wad  made  a  bodie's  mouth  to  water ; 
Our  Mess  John,  wi'  his  auld  grey  pow, 

His  haly  lips  wad  licket  at  her. 
Coming  o'er  the  braes  o'  Cupar, 

Coming  o'er  the  braes  o'  Cupar, 
Highland  Donald  met  a  lass, 

And  rowed  his  Highland  plaid  about  her. 
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Aff  she  started  in  a  fright, 

And  through  the  braes  what  she  could  bicker ; 
But  souple  Donald  quicker  flew, 

And  in  his  arms  he  lock'd  her  sicker. 
Coming  through  the  braes  o'  Cupar, 

Coming  through  the  braes  o'  Cupar, 
Highland  Donald  met  a  lass, 

And  rowed  his  Highland  plaid  about  her. 


ON  AN  EVENING  VIEW  OF  THE  RUINS  OF 
LINCLUDEN  CASTLE. 

YE  holy  walls,  that,  still  sublime, 
Resist  the  crumbling  touch  of  time ; 
How  strongly  still  your  view  displays 
The  piety  of  ancient  days ! 
As  through  your  ruins,  hoar  and  grey, — 
Ruins  yet  beauteous  in  decay,— 
The  silvery  moonbeams  trembling  play : 
The  forms  of  ages  long  gone  by 
Crowd  thick  on  fancy's  wondering  eye, 
And  wake  the  soul  to  musings  high. 
E'en  now,  as  lost  in  thought  profound, 
I  view  the  solemn  scene  around, 
And,  pensive,  gaze  with  wistful  eyes, 
The  past  returns,  the  present  flies  ; 
Again  the  dome,  in  pristine  pride, 
Lifts  high  its  roof  and  arches  wide, 
That,  knit  with  curious  tracery, 
Each  Gothic  ornament  display. 
The  high-arched  windows,  painted  fair, 
Show  many  a  saint  and  martyr  there. 
As  on  their  slender  forms  I  gaze, 
Methinks  they  brighten  to  a  blaze ! 
With  noiseless  step  and  taper  bright, 
What  are  yon  forms  that  meet  my  sight  ? 
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Slowly  they  move,  while  every  eye 

Is  heaven-ward  raised  in  ecstasy. 

'Tis  the  soft,  spotless,  vestal  train, 

That  seek,  in  prayer,  the  midnight  fane. 

And,  hark !  what  more  than  mortal  sound 

Of  music  breathes  the  pile  around  ? 

"Tis  the  soft  chanted  choral  song, 

Whose  tones  the  echoing  aisles  prolong ; 

Till,  thence  returned,  they  softly  stray 

O'er  Clouden's  wave,  with  fond  delay  ; 

Now  on  the  rising  gale  swell  high, 

And  now  in  fainting  murmurs  die; 

The  boatmen  on  Nith's  gentle  stream, 

That  glistens  on  the  pale  moonbeam, 

Suspend  their  dashing  oars  to  hear 

The  holy  anthem  loud  and  clear  ; 

Each  worldly  thought  a  while  forbear, 

And  mutter  forth  a  half-heard  prayer. 

But  as  I  gaze  the  vision  fails, 

Like  frost-work  touched  by  southern  gales  ; 

The  altar  sinks,  the  tapers  fade, 

And  all  the  splendid  scene's  decayed  ; 

In  window  fair  the  painted  pane 

No  longer  glows  with  holy  stain, 

But  through  the  broken  space,  the  gale 

Blows  chilly  from  the  misty  vale ; 

The  bird  of  eve  flits  sullen  by 

Her  home,  these  aisles  and  arches  high ; 

The  choral  hymn  that  erst  so  clear, 

Broke  softly  sweet  on  fancy's  ear, 

Is  drowned  amid  the  mournful  scream, 

That  breaks  the  magic  of  my  dream  ; 

Roused  by  the  sound,  I  start  and  see 

The  ruined  sad  reality! 
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THE  DISCREET  HINT. 

LASS,  when  your  mither  is  frae  hame, 

May  I  but  be  sae  bauld 
As  come  to  your  bower  window, 

And  creep  in  frae  the  cauld  ? 
As  come  to  your  bower  window, 

When  it  is  cauld  an'  wat, 
To  warm  me  in  thy  bosom, 

Sweet  lass,  may  I  do  that  ? 

Young  man,  gin  ye  should  be  sae  kind, 

When  our  guidwife's  frae  hame, 
As  come  to  my  bower  window 

Where  I  am  laid  my  lane, 
To  warm  thee  in  my  bosom, — 

Tak'  tent,  I'll  tell  thee  what, 
The  way  to  me  lies  through  the  kirk : — 

Young  man,  do  ye  hear  that  ? 


VERSES  ON  SEEING  HIS  FAVOURITE  WALKS 
DESPOILED. 

As  on  the  banks  o'  wandering  Nith, 

Ae  smiling  simmer-morn  I  strayed, 
And  traced  its  bonnie  howes  and  haughs, 

Where  linties  sang  and  lambkins  play'd, 
I  sat  me  down  upon  a  craig, 

And  drank  my  fill  o'  fancy's  dream, 
When,  from  the  eddying  deep  below, 

Uprose  the  genius  of  the  stream. 

Dark,  like  the  frowning  rock,  his  brow, 
And  troubled,  like  his  wintry  wave, 

And  deep,  as  sughs  the  boding  wind 
Amang  his  eaves,  the  sigh  he  gave, — 
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"  And  came  ye  here,  my  son,"  he  cried, 

"  To  wander  in  my  birken  shade  ? 
To  muse  some  favourite  Scottish  theme, 

Or  sing  some  favourite  Scottish  maid  ? 

There  was  a  time,  it's  nae  lang  syne, 

Ye  might  hae  seen  me  in  my  pride, 
When  a'  my  banks  sae  bravely  saw 

Their  woody  pictures  in  my  tide ; 
When  hanging  beech  and  spreading  elm 

Shaded  my  stream  sae  clear  and  cool ; 
And  stately  oaks  their  twisted  arms 

Threw  broad  and  dark  across  the  pool ; 

When,  glinting  through  the  trees,  appeared 

The  wee  white  cot  aboon  the  mill, 
And  peacefu'  rose  its  ingle  reek, 

That  slowly  curled  up  the  hill. 
But  now  the  cot  is  bare  and  cauld, 

Its  branchy  shelter's  lost  and  gane, 
And  scarce  a  stinted  birk  is  left 

To  shiver  in  the  blast  its  lane." 

"  Alas !"  said  I,  "  what  ruefu'  chance 

Has  twin'd  ye  o'  your  stately  trees  ? 
Has  laid  your  rocky  bosom  bare? 

Has  stripp'd  the  cleading  o'  your  braes  ? — 
Was  it  the  bitter  eastern  blast, 

That  scatters  blight  in  early  spring  ? 
Or  was't  the  wiPfire  scorched  their  boughs, 

Or  canker-worm  wi'  secret  sting  ?'' 

"  Nae  eastlan'  blast,"  the  sprite  replied  ; 

"  It  blew  na  here  sae  fierce  and  fell, 
And  on  my  dry  and  halesome  banks 

Nae  canker-worms  get  leave  to  dwell : 
2M2 
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Man  I  cruel  man  !"  the  genius  sigh'd, — 
As  through  the  cliffs  he  sank  him  down, 

"  Trie  worm  that  gnaw'd  my  bonnie  trees, 
That  reptile  wears  a  ducal  crown." 


THE  RUINED  MAID'S  LAMENT. 

O  MEIKLE  do  I  rue,  fause  love, 

O  sairly  do  I  rue, 
That  e'er  I  heard  your  flattering  tongue, 

That  e'er  your  face  I  knew. 

O  I  hae  tint  my  rosy  cheeks, 
Likewise  my  waist  sae  sma' ; 

And  I  hae  lost  my  lightsome  heart 
That  little  wist  a  fa'. 

Now  I  maun  thole  the  scornfu'  sneer 

O'  mony  a  saucy  quean ; 
When,  gin  the  truth  were  a'  but  kent, 

Her  life's  been  waur  than  mine. 

Whene'er  my  father  thinks  on  me 

He  stares  into  the  wa' ; 
My  mither,  she  has  ta'en  the  bed 

Wi'  thinking  on  my  fa'. 

Whene'er  I  hear  my  father's  foot, 
My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  pain  ; 

Whene'er  I  meet  my  mither's  e'e, 
My  tears  rin  down  like  rain. 

Alas !  sae  sweet  a  tree  as  love 

Sic  bitter  fruit  should  bear ! 
Alas !  that  e'er  a  bonnie  face 

Should  draw  a  sauty  tear ! 
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But  Heaven's  curse  will  blast  the  man 

Denies  the  bairn  he  got ; 
Or  leaves  the  faithfu'  lass  he  lo'ed 

To  wear  a  ragged  coat. 


SHELAH  O'NEIL. 

WHEN  first  I  began  for  to  sigh  and  to  woo  her, 
Of  many  fine  things  I  did  say  a  great  deal, 

But  above  all  the  rest,  that  which  pleased  her  the  best, 
Was,  Oh!  will  you  marry  me,  Shelah  O'Neil? 

My  point  I  soon  carried, 

For  straight  we  were  married, 

Then  the  weight  of  my  burden  I  soon  'gan  to  feel, — 

For  she  scolded,  she  fisted, 

O  then  I  enlist 

Left  Ireland,  and  whisky,  and  Shelah  O'Neil. 

Then,  tired  and  dull-hearted,  Oh !  then  I  deserted, 
I  fled  into  regions  far  distant  from  home, 

To  Frederick's  army,  where  none  e'er  could  harm  me, 
Save  Shelah  herself  in  the  shape  of  a  bomb. 

I  fought  every  battle, 

Where  cannons  did  rattle, 

Felt  sharp  shot,  alas !  and  the  sharp-pointed  steel ; 

But  in  all  my  wars  round, 

Thank  my  stars,  I  ne'er  found 

Ought  so  sharp  as  the  tongue  of  cursed  Shelah  O'Neil. 


YE  HAE  LIEN  WRANG,  LASSIE. 
CHORUS. 

YE  hae  lien  wrang,  lassie, 

Ye've  lien  a'  wrang ; 
Ye've  lien  in  some  unco  bed 

And  wi'  some  unco  man. 
2M3 
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Your  rosy  cheeks  are  turned  sae  wan, 
Ye're  greener  than  the  grass,  lassie  ; 

Your  coatie's  shorter  by  a  span, 
Yet  ne'er  an  inch  the  less,  lassie. 
Ye  hae  lien  wrang,  &c. 

O,  lassie,  ye  hae  played  the  fool, 
And  ye  will  dree  the  scorn,  lassie  ; 

For  aye  the  brose  ye  sup  at  e'en, 
Ye  bock  them  ere  the  morn,  lassie. 
Ye  hae  lien  wrang,  &c. 

Ance  lightly  lap  ye  owre  the  knowe, 
And  through  the  wood  ye  sang,  lassie 

But  now,  alas  I  ye're  dowie  grown, 
I  fear  your  mind  gae  wrang,  lassie. 
Ye  hae  lien  wrang,  &c. 


THE  BLACK-HEADED  EAGLE. 

THE  black-headed  eagle, 

As  keen  as  a  beagle, 
He  hunted  o'er  height  and  o'er  howe  ; 

But  fell  in  a  trap 

On  the  braes  o'  Gemappe, 
E'en  let  him  come  out  as  he  dowe.* 


*  These  lines  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  political  lean- 
ings of  the  bard.  They  allude  to  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ge- 
mappe, fought  on  November  6th,  1792,  between  the  Austrians, 
under  Marshal  Clairfayte,  and  the  French,  under  General  Du- 
mourier,  in  which  the  French  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Austrians  bear  on  their  ensigns  a  black  eagle. 
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ON  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  says  a  Correspondent,  "  I  reprehended 
Burns  on  the  score  of  acrimony  and  personal  satire,  and  observed, 
since  he  indulged  such  propensity,  why  not  touch  higher  game — 
try  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  is  he  not  obnoxious  ?  Burns  in- 
stantly drew  his  pencil,  and  handed  this  :" — 

How  shall  I  sing  Drumlanrig's  Grace  ? 
Discarded  remnant  of  a  race 

Once  great  in  martial  story ! 
His  forbears'  virtues  all  contrasted, — , 
The  very  name  of  Douglas  blasted, — 

His  that  inverted  glory. 

Hate,  envy,  oft  the  Douglas  bore  ; 
But  he  has  superadded  more, 

And  sunk  them  in  contempt ; 
Follies  and  crimes  have  stain'd  the  name, 
But,  Q  *  *  ry,  thine  the  virgin  claim, 

From  aught  that's  good  exempt. 


GLOSSARY. 


The  ch  and  gh  have  generally  the  guttural  sound.  The  sound  of  the 
English  diphthong  oo  is  commonly  spelled  ou.  The  French  u,  a  sound 
which  often  occurs  in  the  Scottish  language,  is  marked  uo,  or  ui.  The 
a,  in  genuine  Scottish  words,  except  when  forming  a  diphthong,  or 
followed  by  an  e  mute  after  a  single  consonant,  sounds  generally  like 
the  broad  English  a  in  wall.  The  Scottish  diphthongs  ae,  always,  and 
ea  very  often,  sound  like  the  French  e  masculine.  The  Scottish  diph- 
thong ey,  sounds  like  the  Latin  «'. 


A',  all. 

Aback,  away,  aloof. 

Abeigh,  at  a  shy  distance. 

Aboon,  above,  up. 

Abroad,  abroad,  in  sight. 

Abreed,  in  breadth. 

Ae,  one. 

Aff,  off. 

Aff-loof,  unpremeditated. 

Afore,  before,  sooner  than. 

Aft,  oft. 

Aften,  often. 

A.gley,  off  the  right  line,  wrong. 

Aiblius,  perhaps. 

Aik,  an  oak. 

Ain,  own. 

Air,  early,  soon. 

Airl-peuny,  earnest-money. 

Airt,  quarter  of  the  heavens ;  to  di- 
rect. 

Aim,  iron. 

Aith,  an  oath. 

Aits,  oats. 

Aive  r,  an  old  horse. 

Aizle,  a  hot  cinder. 

Alake,  alas! 

Alane,  alone. 

Akwart,  awkward. 

Amaist,  almost. 

Amang,  among,  mingled  with. 

An',  and,  if. 

Ance,  once. 

Ane,  one,  an. 

Anent,  over  against,  concerning. 

Anither,  another. 

Ase,  ashes. 

Asklent,  asquint,  aslant. 

Asteer,  abroad,  stirring. 

Athart,  athwart. 

Aught,  possession ;  as,  in  a1  my 
aught,  in  all  my  possession. 


Auld  farren,  or  auld  farrent,  saga. 

cious,  cunning,  prudent. 
Auld  lang  syne,  olden  time  days  of 

other  years. 
Auld,  old. 
Aumos-dish,  a  vessel  in  which  money 

is  collected  at  church  for  the  relief 

of  the  poor. 
Auntie,  an  aunt 
Ava',  at  all. 
Awa',  away. 
Awfu',  awful. 

Awn.-the  beard  of  barley,  oats,  &c. 
Awnie,  bearded. 
Ayont,  beyond. 

Ba',  ball. 

Backets,  ash  boards ;  a  square  wood- 
en vessel,  used  for  carrying  coals 
to  the  fire ;  a  kind  of  box  for  hold- 
ing salt 

Backlings  comin,  coming  back,  re- 
turning. 

Bade,  did  bid. 

Baide,  endured,  did  stay. 

Bailie,  a  magistrate  in  Scotland,  an- 
swering to  an  alderman -in  England. 

Baggie,  dimin.  of  bag,  a  familiar 
term  used  to  signify  the  belly. 

Bainie,  having  large  bones,  stout. 

Bairn,  a  child. 

Bairntime,  a  family  of  children,  a 
brood. 

Baith,  both. 

Bake,  a  small  cake  or  biscuit. 

Ban,  to  swear,  to  make  an  irrever- 
ent exclamation;  reproach,  cen- 
sure. 

Bane,  bone. 

Bang,  to  beat,  to  strive. 

Bardie,  diminutive  of  bard. 
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Barefit,  barefooted. 

Barmie,  of,  or  like  barm. 

Batch,  a  crew,  a  gang. 

Batts,  small  worms  in  the  entrails  of 

horses. 

Bauchles,  old  shoes  worn  as  slippers. 
Baudrons,  a  cat. 
Bauld,  bold. 
Bawk,  a  strip  of  land  left  unplough- 

ed,  two  or  three  feet  in  width  j  a 

ridge,  a  bank. 
Baws'nt,  having  a  white  strip  down 

the  face. 

Be,  to  let  be,  to  give  over,  to  cease. 
Bear,  barley. 

Beastie,  diminutive  of  beast. 
Beet,  to  add  fuel  to  fire. 
Beld,  bald. 
Belyve,  by  and  by. 
Ben,  into  the  spence  or  parlour. 
Benmost,  innermost. 
Bethankit,  grace   or  short   prayer 

after  meals. 
Beuk,  a  book. 
Bicker,  a  kind  of  wooden  dish;  a 

short  race. 

Bie,  or  bield,  shelter. 
Bien,  wealthy,  plentiful. 
Biggin,  building,  a  house, 
Biggit,  built. 
Bill,  a  bull. 

Billie,  a  brother,  a  young  fellow. 
Bing,  a  heap  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c. 
Birk,  birch 
Birken-shaw,  birchen-wood  shaw,  a 

small  wood. 
Birkie,  a  clever  fellow. 
Birring,    the    noise   of    partridges, 

when  they  spring. 
Bit,  crisis,  nick  of  time. 
Bizz,  a  bustle  j  to  buzz. 
Blae,  livid. 
Blastie,  a  shrivelled  dwarf,  a  term 

of  contempt. 
Blastit,  blasted. 
Blate,  bashful,  sheepish. 
Blather,  bladder. 
Biaud,  a  flat  piece  of  any  thing ;  to 

slap. 

Blaw,  to  blow,  to  boast. 
Bleerit,  bleared,  sore  with  rheum. 
Bleert  an'  blin,  bleared  and  blind. 
Bleezing,  blazing. 
Blellum,  idle  talking  fellow. 
Blether,  to  talk  idly ;  nonsense. 
Bleth'rin,  talking  idly. 
Blink,  a  little  while,  a  smiling  look  ; 

to  look  kindly,  to  shine  by  fits. 
Blinker,  a  term  of  contempt. 
Blinking,  smirking. 
Blythe,  cheerful. 
Blue-gown,   one  of   those   beggars 

who  get  annually,  on  the  king's 

birtli-day,  a  blue  cloak  or  gown, 

with  a  badge. 
Blilid,  blood. 
Bluntie,  snivelling. 


Blype,  shrod,  a  large  piece. 

Bock,  to  vomit,  to  gusli  intermit- 
tently. 

Bocked,  gushed,  vomited 

Bodle,  an  old  copper  coin,  of  the 
value  of  two  pennies  Scots,  or  one 
third  of  an  English  penny. 

Bogles,  spirits,  hobgoblins. 

Bonnie,  handsome,  beautiful. 

Bonnock,  a  kind  of  thick  cake  of 
bread,  a  small  jannack,  or  loaf 
made  of  oatmeal. 

Boord,  a  board. 

Boor-tree,  the  shrub  elder  :  planted 
much  of  old  in  hedges  of  barn- 
yards, &c. 

Boost,  behoved,  must  needs. 

Bore,  a  hole  in  the  wall. 

Botch,  an  angry  tumour. 

Bonk,  body,  a  person. 

Bousing,  drinking. 

Bow-kail,  cabbage. 

Bowt,  bended,  crooked. 

Bovv-hough'd,  having  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh  beut  or  crooked. 

Brachens,  fern. 

Brae,  a  declivity,  the  slope  of  a  hill. 

Braid,  broad. 

Bragin't,  reeled  forward. 

Braik,  a  kind  of  harrow. 

Brainge,  to  run  rashly  forward. 

Brak,  broke,  made  insolvent. 

Branks,  a  kind  of  wooden  curb  or 
bridle  for  horses. 

Brash,  a  sudden  illness. 

Brats,  coarse  clothes,  rags,  &c. 

Brattle,  a  short  race,  hurry,  fury. 

Braw,  fine,  handsome. 

Bravvlyt,  or  brawlie,  very  well,  fine- 
ly, heartily. 

Braxie,  a  morbid  sheep. 

Breastie,  dimin.  of  breast. 

Breastit,  did  spring  up  or  forward. 

Breckan,  fern. 

Breef,  an  invulnerable  or  irresistible 
spell. 

Breeks,  breeches. 

Brent,  smooth. 

Brewin,  brewing. 

Brie,  juice,  liquid. 

Brig,  a  bridge. 

Brunstane,  brimstone. 

Brisket,  the  breast,  the  bosom. 

Brither,  a  brother. 

Brock,  a  badger. 

Brogue,  a  hum,  a  trick. 

Brose,  a  kind  of  pottage  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  or  broth  on 
oatmeal,  which  is  stirred  while  the 
water  is  poured  j  a  race  at  coun- 
try-weddings, who  shall  first  reach 
the  bridegroom's  house  on  return- 
ing from  church,  so  called,  per- 
haps, from  brose  being  allotted  to 
the  victor. 

Broo,  broth,  liquid,  water. 

Brownie,  a  spirit  supposed,  till  late- 
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ly,  to  haunt  old  houses,  particular- 
ly  those  attached  to  farms,  and 
sometimes  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
the  servants  during  the  night. 

Brugh, a  burgh. 

Bruilzie,  a  broil,  a  combustion. 

Brunt,  did  burn,  burnt. 

Brust,  to  burst,  burst. 

Buckskin,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia. 

Bught,  a  pen. 

Bughting-time,  the  time  of  collect- 
ing the  sheep  in  the  pens  to  be 
milked. 

Buirdly,  stout-made,  broad-made. 

Bum-clock,  a  humming  beetle  that 
flies  in  the  summer  evenings. 

Bumming,  humming  as  bees. 

Bummle,  to  blunder  j  a  dolt,  a  stupid 
person. 

Burnmler,  a  blunderer. 

Bunker,  a  window-seat. 

Burdies,  diminutive  of  birds. 

Bure,  did  bear. 

Burn,  water,  a  rivulet. 

Burnie,  diminutive  of  burn. 

Busky,  bushy. 

Buskit,  dressed  finely,  decorated. 

Busks,  dresses. 

Busle,  a  bustle  ;  to  bustle. 

Buss,  bush,  shelter. 

But,  with.  - 

But  an'  ben,  the  country  kitchen 
and  parlour. 

By  himsel,  lunatic,  distracted. 

Byke,  a  bee-hive. 

Byre,  a  cow-house,  a  sheep-pen. 

Ca',  to  call,  to  name,  to  drive. 
Ca't,  or  ca'd,  called,  driven,  calved. 
Cadger,  a  carrier. 
Cadie,  or  caddie,  a  person,  a  young 

fellow. 
Caff,  chaff. 
Caird,  a  tinker. 
Cairn,  a  loose  heap  of  stones. 
Calf-ward,    a   small   enclosure  for 

calves. 

Callan,  a  boy. 

Caller,  fresh,  sound,  refreshing. 
Cannie,  gentle,  mild,  dexterous. 
Cantie,  cheerful,  merry. 
Cantraip,  a  charm,  a  spell. 
Caprin,  capering,  skipping  merrily. 
Cap-stane,  cope-stone,  key-stone. 
Careerin,  cheerfully. 
Carl,  an  old  man. 

Carl,  hemp,  the  largest  stalk  of  hemp. 
Carlin,  a  stout  old  woman. 
Cartes,  cards. 
Caudron,  a  caldron. 
Cauk  and  keel,  chalk  and  red  clay. 
Cauld,  cold. 

Caup,  a  wooden  drinking  vessel. 
Cavie,  a  coop  or  pen  for  poultry. 
Cesses,  taxes. 

Chanter,  a  part  of  a  bag-pipe. 
Chap,  a  person,  a  fellow. 


Chaup,  a  stroke,  a  blow. 

Cheekit,  cheeked. 

Cheep,  a  chirp ;  to  chirp. 

Chiel,  a  young  fellow. 

Chimla,  or  chimlie,  a  fire-grate,  a 

fire-place. 

Chimla-lug,  the  fire-side. 
Chittering,  shivering,  trembling. 


Chockin,  chocking, 
how,  to 
by  side. 


Chow,  to  chew 


:ing. 

;  cheek  fi 


'or  chow,  side 


Chuffie,  fat-faced. 

Clachan,    a    small  village    about   a 

church,  a  hamlet. 
Claise,  or  claes,  clothes. 
Claith,  cloth. 
Claithing,  clothing. 
Clap,  clapper  of  a  mill. 
Clarkit,  wrote. 
Clash,  an  idle  tale,  the  story  of  the 

day. 
Clatter,  an  idle  story ;  to  tell  little 

idle  stories. 

Claught,  snatched  at,  laid  hold  of. 
Claut,  to  clean,  to  scrape ;  a  heap,  a 

great  quantity. 
Claver,  clover. 

Clavers,  idle  stories,  nonsense. 
Claw,  to  scratch. 
Claymore,  a  sword. 
Cleed,  to  clothe, 
deeds,  clothes. 
Cleek,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  hook. 
Clinkin,  jerking,  clinking. 
Clinkumbell,     he    who    rings     the 

church-bell. 
Clips,  sheers. 

Clishmaclaver,  idle  conversation. 
Clock,  to  hatch  ;  a  beetle. 
Clockin,  hatching. 
Cloot,  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  sheep,  &c. 
Clootie,  an  old  name  for  the  devil. 
Clour,  a  bump  or  swelling  after  a 

blow. 
Clout,  to  beat,  to  strike,  to  mend ;  a 

blow,  a  cuff. 
Cluds,  clouds. 
Clunk,  to  guggle  in  the  manner  of  a 

bottle  when  it  is  emptying. 
Coaxin,  wheedling,  flattery. 
Coble,  a  nMiing-boat. 
Cockernony,  a  lock  of  hair  tied  upon 

a  girl's  headj  a  cap. 
Coft,  bought. 
Cog,  a  wooden  dish. 
Coila,  from  Kyle,  a  district  of  Ayr- 
shire. 
Collie,  a  general,  and  sometimes  a 

particular  name  for  curs. 
Collieshangie,  quarreling. 
Cood,  the  cud. 
Coof,  a  blockhead,  a  ninny. 
Cookit,   appeared   and   disappeared 

by  fits. 

Cooser,  a  horse  kept  for  mares. 
Coost,  did  cast. 
Coot,  the  ancle,  or  foot 
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Cootie,  a  wooden  kitchen  dish ;  fowls 

whose  legs  are  clad  with  feathers 

are  said  to  be  cootie. 
Corbies,  a  species  of  the  crow. 
Corn't,  fed  with  oats. 
Cotter,  the  inhabitant  of  a  cot-house, 

or  cottage. 

Couthie,  kind,  loving. 
Cove,  a  cave. 
Cowe,  to  terrify,  to  keep  under,  to 

lop;  a  fright,  a  branch  of  furze, 

broom,  &c. 
Cowp,  to  barter,  to  tumble  over ;  a 

£»"£• 

Covvrin,  cowering. 
Cowte,  a  colt. 
Cozie,  snug. 

Crack,  to  converse  ;  conversation. 
Craft,  or  croft,  a  field  near  a  house. 
Craigie,  diminutive  of  craig,  the 

throat,  the  neck. 
Craiks,    birds,    incessant    calls    or 

cries. 
Crank,  the  noise  of  an  ungreased 

wheel. 

Crankous,  fretful,  captious. 
Cranreuch,  the  hoar-frost. 
Crap,  a  crop ;  to  crop. 
Craw,  to  crow  ;  a  rook. 
Creel,  a  kind  of  osier  basket ;  to  have 

one's  wits  in  a  creel,  to  be  fascin- 
ated ;  to  be  crazed. 
Creeshie,  greasy. 
Crocks,  old  ewes  that  have  given 

over  bearing. 

Cronie,  an  intimate  acquaintnnce. 
Crood,  or  croud,  to  coo  as  a  dove. 
Croon,  a  hollow  continued  moan ;  to 

make  a  noise  like  the  continued  roar 

of  a  bull ;  to  hum  a  tune. 
Crouchie,  crook-backed. 
Crouse,  cheerful,  courageous. 
Crowdie,  a  composition  of  oat.meal 

and  boiled-water,  sometimes  from 

the  broth  of  beef,  mutton,  &c. 
Crowdie-time,  breakfast  time, 
Crowlin,  crawling,  creeping. 
Crummock,    a   cow   with   crooked 

horns. 
Crump,  hard  and  brittle  ;  spoken  of 

bread. 
Crunt,  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 

cudgel. 

Cuif,  a  blockhead,  a  ninny. 
Cummock,  a  short  staff  with  a  crook. 

ed  head. 

Curchie,  a  curtesy. 
Curler,  a  player  at  a  game  on  the 

ice,   practised  in  Scotland,  called 

curling, 
Curlie,  curled;  one  whose  hair  falls 

naturally  in  ringlets. 
Curling,  a  game  on  the  ice. 
Curmurring,  murmuring. 
Curping,  the  crupper. 
Cushat,  the  dove,  or  wood-pigeon. 
Cutty,  short ;  a  spoon  broken  in  the 


middle  of  the  handle^  a  light  wo. 
man. 

Cutty-stool,  the  stool  on  which  cul- 
prits sit  when  making  public  atone- 
ment in  the  church  for  having  com. 
mitted  fornication 

Daezt,  stupified. 
Daffin,  merriment,  foolishness. 
Daft,  merry,  giddy,  foolish. 
Daimen,  rare,  now  and  then;  dai- 

men-icker,  an  ear  of  corn  now  and 

then. 

Dainty,  pleasant,  agreeable. 
Dales,  plains,  valleys. 
Danton,  to  intimidate,  to  subdue. 
Dam,  urine,  piddle. 
Darklins,  darkling,  being  in  the  dark, 

void  of  light. 

Daud,  to  thrash,  to  abuse. 
Daur,  to  dare,  to  defy. 
Daurg,  or  daurk,  a  day's  labour. 
Davoc,  David. 
Dawd,  a  large  piece. 
Davvtit,  or  dautet,  fondled,  caressed. 
Dearthfu',  dear. 
Deave,  to  deafen. 
Deil-ma-care  !  no  matter ! 
Deleerit,  delirious. 
Descrive,  to  describe. 
Diddle,  to  shake,  to  jog. 
DighL  to  wipe,  to  clean  corn  from 

chaff?' 

Dights,  cleans. 
Din,  sallow. 

Ding,  to  worst,  to  push. 
Dinua,  do  not. 
Dirl,  a  slight  tremulous  motion  or 

pain. 

Dizzen,  a  dozen. 
Doited,  stupified,  hebetated. 
Dolt,  stupified,  crazed. 
Donsie,  unlucky. 

Dool,  sorrow;  to  sing  dool,  to  la- 
ment, to  mourn. 
Doos,  doves. 

Dorty,  saucy,  nice,  discontented. 
Douce,  sober,  wise,  prudent. 
Dought,  was  or  were  able. 
Doup,  backside. 
Doup-skelper,  one  who  strikes  the 

backside. 
Dour,  sullen,  obstinate ;  dour  and 

din,  sullen  and  sallow. 
Doure,  stout,  durable. 
Dow,  am  or  are  able,  can. 
Dowff,  pithless,  wanting  spirit. 
Dowie,  worn  with  grief,  fatigue,  &c. 

half-asleep. 

Downa,  am  or  are  not  able,  cannot. 
Doylt,  stupid. 
Drap,  a  drop  ;  to  drop. 
Drapping,  dropping. 
Draunting,  drawling. 
Dreep,  to  drop,  to  ooze. 
Dreigh,  tedious,  long  about  it. 
Dribble,  drizzling,  slaver. 
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Driddle,  to  be  insignificantly  diligent 
Drift,  a  drove. 
Droddum,  the  breech. 
Drone,  part  of  a  bagpipe. 
Droop-rumpl't,  that  droops  at  the 

crupper. 

Droukit,  drenched,  wet. 
Drouth,,  thirst,  drought. 
Drumly,  muddy,  thick. 
Drumtnock,  meal  and  water  mixec 

raw. 

Drunt,  pet,  sour  humour. 
Dub,  a  small  pond. 
Duds,  rags,  clothes. 
Duddie,  ragged. 
Dung,  worsted,  pushed,  driven,  ex 

hausted. 

Dunted,  beaten,  boxed. 
Dush,  to  push  as  a  ram,  &c. 

E'e,  the  eye. 

Een,  the  eyes. 

E'e-brie,  the  eye-brow 

E'enin,  evening. 

Eerie,  frighted,  dreading  spirits. 

Eild,  old  age. 

Elbuck,  the  elbow. 

Eldritch,  ghastly,  frightful. 

En',  end. 

Ettle,  to  try,  to  attempt. 

Eydent,  diligent. 

Fa',  fall,  lot ;  to  fall. 

Fa's,  does  fall ;  water-falls. 

Faem,  foam. 

Faiket,  unknown,  unemployed. 

Fairin,  a  present  at  fair-time. 

Fand,  did  find. 

Farl,  a  cake  of  bread. 

Fash,  trouble,  care;  to  trouble,  to 
care  for. 

Fashious,  troublesome. 

Fastern-e'en,  Fastens-even. 

Fauld,  a  fold ;  to  fold. 

Fawsont,  decent,  seemly. 

Feal,  a  field ;  smooth. 

Feat,  neat,  spruce. 

Fecht,  to  fight ;  a  struggle  of  what 
ever  kind. 

Feck,  many,  plenty. 

Fecket,  waistcoat. 

Feckfu',  large,  brawny,  stout. 

Feckless,  puny,  weak,  silly. 

Feckly,  weakly. 

Fegs,  a  petty  oath. 

Feide,  feud,  enmity. 

Fell,  keen,  biting  ;  the  flesh  imme- 
diately under  the  skin;  a  field, 
pretty  level,  on  the  side  or  top  of  a 

Fen,  successful  struggle,  fight. 

Feud,  to  live  comfortably. 

Ferlie,   to  wonder ;    a  wonder ;    a 

term  of  contempt. 
Fetch,  to  pull  by  tits. 
Fey,  foe. 

Fiel,  soft,  smooth. 
5 


Fient,  fiend,  a  petty  oath. 

Fier,  sound,  healthy;  a  brother,  a 

friend. 
Fisle,  to  make  a  rustling  noise,  to 

fidget ;  a  bustle. 
Fit,  foot 
Fizz,   to  make  a  hissing  noise,  like 

fermentation. 
Flainen,  flannel. 
Fleech,  to  supplicate  or  entreat  in  a 

flattering  manner. 
Fleesh,  fleece. 

Fleg,  a  kick,  a  random  blow. 
Flether,  to  decoy  by  fair  words. 
Flewit,  a  smart  blow. 
Fley,  to  scare,  to  frighten. 
Flicher,  to  flutter,  as  young  nest- 
lings, when  their  dam  approaches. 
Flinders,  shreds,  broken  pieces, 
Flingin-tree,  a  piece  of  timber  hung 

by  way  of  partition  between  two 

horses  in  a  stable :  a  flail. 
Flisk,  to  fret  at  the  yoke. 
Flunkie,  a  servant  in  livery. 
Forbears,  forefathers. 
Forbye,  besides. 
Forefairn,    distressed,     worn    out, 

jaded. 

Forfoughten,  fatigued. 
Forgather,  to  meet. 
Forjesket,  jaded  with  fatigue. 
Fou,  full,  drunk. 
Foughten,  troubled,  harassed. 
Fouth,  plenty,  enough. 
Fow,  a  bushel,  &c.  a  pitch-fork. 
Fud,  the  scut  or  tail  of  the  hare, 

coney,  &c. 

Fuff,  to  blow  intermittently. 
Fur,  furrow. 
Fyke,  trifling  cares ;  to  be  in  a  fuss 

about  trifles,  to  piddle. 
Fyle,  to  soil,  to  dirty. 

Gaberlunzie,  an  old  beggar. 

Gadsman,  ploughboy. 

Gae,  to  go. 

Gang,  to  go,  to  walk. 

Gar,  to  force,  to  compel. 

Garten,  a  garter. 

Gash,  wise,  talkative;  to  converse. 

Gaucy,  jolly,  large. 

Gawky,  half-witted,  foolish. 

Gear,  riches,  goods  of  any  kind. 

Geek,  to  toss  the  head  in  wantonness 
or  scorn. 

3ed,  a  pike. 

fJentles,  great  folks. 

[Jet,  a  child,  a  young  one. 

Frhaist,  a  ghost. 

Riglets,  playful  girls. 

Gilpey,  a  half-grown,  half-inform- 
ed boy  or  girl,  a  romping  lad,  a 
hoiden. 

jirnmer,  an  ewe  from  one  to  two 
years  old. 

5in,  if,  against. 

Gipsey,  a  young  girl. 
2  N 
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Girdle,  a  round  plate  of  iron  for 
toasting1  cakes  over  the  fire. 

Girn,  to  grin,  to  twist  the  features  in 
rage,  agony,  &c. 

Gizz,  a  periwig. 

Glaiket,  inattentive,  foolish. 

Glaive,  a  sword. 

Glaizie,  glittering,  smooth,  like  a 
glass. 

Glesr,  sharp,  ready. 

Gleibe,  glebe. 

Glen,  dale,  deep  valley. 

Gley,  asquint;  to  squint. 

Glib-gabbet,  that  speaks  smoothly 
and  readily. 

Glint,  to  peep. 

Gloamin,  the  twilight. 

Glowr,  to  stare,  to  look  ;  a  stare,  a 
look. 

Goavan,  walking  stupidly,  or  awk- 
wardly. 

Gowan,  the  flower  of  the  daisy,  dan- 
delion, hawkweed,  &c. 

Gowd,  gold. 

Gowff,  the  game  of  golf;  to  strike  as 
the  bat  does  the  ball  at  golf. 

Gowk,  a  cuckoo,  a  cuckold ;  a  term 
of  contempt. 

Gowl,  to  howl. 

Graff,  a  grave. 

Graip,  a  pronged  instrument  for 
cleaning  stables. 

Graith,  furniture,  accoutrements, 
dress. 

Grane,  a  groan  ;  to  groan. 

Grannie,  grandmother. 

Grape,  to  grope. 

Grat,  wept,  shed  tears. 

Great,  intimate,  familiar. 

Gree,  to  agree  ;  to  bear  the  gree,  to 
be  decidedly  victor. 

Greet,  to  weep,  to  shed  tears. 

Grippet,  catched,  seized. 

Grousome,  loathsomely  grim. 

Grozet,  a  gooseberry. 

Grumph,  a  grunt;  to  grunt. 

Grumphie,  a  sow. 

Grim',  ground. 

Grunstane,  a  grindstone. 

Gruntle,  the  phiz,  a  grunting  noise. 

Grunzie,  the  mouth. 

Grushie,  thick,  of  thriving  growth. 

Gullie,  a  large  knife. 

Gulravage,  running  in  a  confused, 
disorderly  manner. 

Gumlie,  muddy,  turbid. 

Gumption,  understanding, judgment. 

Ha',  hall. 

Hae,  to  have. 

Haen,  had. 

Haet,  fient  haet,  a  petty  oath  of  ne- 
gation ;  nothing. 

Haffet,  the  temple,  the  side  of  the 
head. 

Hafflins,  nearly  half,  partly. 

Hag,  a  gulf  in  mosses  or  moors. 


Haggis,  a  kind  of  pudding  boiled  in 

the  stomach  of  a  cow  or  sheep. 
Hain,  to  spare,  to  save. 
Hairst,  harvest. 
Haith,  a  petty  oath. 
Haivers,  nonsense. 
Hallan,  a  particular  partition-wall 

in  a  cottage  ;  a  seat  of  turf  at  the 

outside. 

Hallowmas,  Hallow-eve. 
Hantle,  a  great  many. 
Hap,  an  outer  garment ;  to  cover. 
Happer,  a  hopper. 
Happing,  hopping. 
Hap-step-an'-loup,       hop-skip-and- 

leap. 

Harn,  very  coarse  linen. 
Hash,  a  fellow  who  neither  knows 

how  to  dress  nor  act  with  pro- 
priety. 

Haud,  to  hold. 

Haughs,  low-lying,  rich  lands,  val- 
leys. 

Haurl,  to  drag,  to  peel. 
Haverel,  a  foolish  person. 
Havins,  good  manners. 
Hawkie,  a  cow,  properly  one  with 

a  white  face. 
Heather,  heath. 
Hech!  oh!  strange! 
Hecht,  foretold,  offered. 
Heeze,  to  elevate,  to  raise. 
Kerry,  to  take  away,  to  plunder. 
Het,  hot. 

Heugh,  a  crag,  a  coal-pit. 
Hilch,  to  hobble,  to  halt. 
Hiltie-skiltie,  in  rapid  succession. 
Hiney,  honey. 

Hirple,  to  walk  lamely  or  crazily. 
Hissel,  so  many  cattle  as  one  person 

can  attend. 
Histie,  dray,  barren. 
Hitch,  a  loop,  a  knot. 
Hizzie,  hussy,  a  young  girl. 
Hoddin,  humble;  the  motion  of  a 

sage  countryman  on  a  cart-horse. 
Hog-score,  a  kind  of  distance-line, 

in  curling,  drawn  across  the  rink. 
Hog-shouther,  a  kind  of  horse-play, 

by  justling  with  the  shoulder;  to 

justle. 
Hool,  outer  skin  or  case,  a  nut-shell, 

pease-wade. 

Hoolie,  slowly,  leisurely. 
Hoord,  a  hoard ;  to  hoard. 
Horuie,  the  devil. 
Host,  or  hoast,  a  cough ;  to  cough. 
Hotch'd,  turned  topsy-turvy,  blend- 

ed, mixed. 

Houghmagandie,  fornication. 
Houp,  hope. 

Hove,  to  heave,  to  swell. 
Howdie,  a  midwife. 
Howe,  hollow  ;  a  hollow  or  dell. 
How-backit,  sunk  in  the  back,  spoken 

of  a  horse,  &c. 
Howff,  a  place  of  resort. 
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Howk,  to  dig. 

Howlet,  or  houlet,  an  owl. 

Hoy,  to  urge. 

Hoyse,  a  pull  upwards. 

Hoyte,  to  amble  crazily. 

Hunkers,  the  ham,  or  hinder  part  of 
the  thigh. 

Hurcheon,  a  hedgehog;  a  term  of 
slight  anger. 

Hurdies,  the  loins,  the  crupper. 

Hushion,  a  cushion,  stockings  with- 
out feet. 

I*,  in. 

ler-oe,  a  great-grandchild. 

Ilk,  or  ilka,  each,  every. 

Ill  willie,  ill-natured,  niggardly. 

\ngine,  genius,  ingenuity. 

Ingle,  fire,  fire-place. 

I'se,  I  shall  or  will. 

Ither,  other,  one  another. 

Jad.jade. 

Jag,  to  prick,  to  pierce. 

Jauk,  to  dally,  to  trifle. 

Jap,  a  jerk  of  water  :  to  splash. 

Jillet,  jilt,  a  giddy  girl. 

Jimp,  slender  in  the  waist. 

Jink,  to  turn  a  corner  suddenly' 

Jo,  a  sweetheart. 

Jocteleg,  a  kind  of  knife. 

Jouk,  to  stoop. 

Jow,  to  swing. 

Jundie,  to  justle. 

Kae,  a  daw. 

Kail,  colewort,  a  kind  of  broth. 

Kail-runt,  the  stem  of  colewort. 

Kain,  fowls,  &c.  paid  as  rent  by  a 
farmer. 

Kebars,  rafters. 

Kebbuck,  a  cheese. 

Keek,  a  peep ;  to  peep. 

Kelpies,  a  sort  of  niischievous  spirits, 
said  to  haunt  fords  and  ferries  at 
night,  especially  in  storms. 

Kennin,  a  small  matter. 

Kenspeckle,  well  known. 

Ket,  matted,  hairy ;  a  fleece  of  wool. 

Kiaugh,  carking  anxiety. 

Kilt,  to  truss  up  the  clothes. 

Kimmer,  a  young  girl,  a  gossip. 

King's-hood,  a  certain  part  of  the  en- 
trails of  an  ox,  &c. 

Kirn,  the  harvest  supper,  a  churn. 

Kirsen,  to  christen  or  baptize. 

Kist,  a  chest,  shop-counter. 

Kitchen,  any  thing  that  is  eaten  with 
bread,  to  serve  for  soup,  gravy,  &.c. 

Kith,  kindred. 

Kittle,  to  tickle ;  ticklish,  difficult. 

Kittlin,  a  young  cat. 

Kiuttle,  to  cuddle. 

Knaggie,  like  knags  or  points  of 
rocks. 

Knappin-liammer,  a  hammer  for 
breaking  stones. 


Knowe,  a  small  round  hillock. 

Knurl,  a  dwarf. 

Kye,  cows. 

Kyte,  the  belly. 

Kythe,  to  discover,  to  show  oneself. 

Laggen,  the  angle  between  the  side 
and  bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. 

Laigh,  low. 

Lairing,  wading  and  sinking  in  snow, 
mud,  £zc. 

Laith,  loath. 

Laithfu',  bashful,  modest. 

Lalland,  a  native  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland. 

Lallans,  Scottish  dialect 

Lampit,  a  kind  ot  shell-fish. 

Lane,  lone,  alone. 

Lang,  long. 

Lap,  did  leap. 

Lave,  the  rest,  the  others. 

Laverock,  the  lark. 

Lawin,  the  reckoning. 

Lea,  pasture  ground. 

Leal,  loyal,  true,  faithful. 

Lea-rig,  grassy  ridge. 

Lear,  learning. 

Lee-lang,  live-long. 

Leesoine,  pleasant. 

Leeze  me,  a  phrase  of  congratula- 
tion. 

Leister,  a  three-pronged  dart  for 
striking  fish. 

Leugh,  did  laugh. 

Leuk,  a  look  ;  to  look. 

Libbet,  gelded. 

Lift,  the  sky. 

Lilt,  a  ballad,  a  tune  ;  to  sing. 

Limmer,  a  kept  mistress;  a  strumpet. 

Link,  to  trip  along. 

Lint,  flax ;  lint  i1  the  bell,  flax  in  the 
flower. 

Lintwhite,  a  linnet. 

Lippen'd,  put  confidence  in. 

Loan,  or  loanin,  the  place  of  milking. 

Loof,  (pi.  looves),  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Loot,  did  let. 

Loun,  a  fellow,  a  ragamuffin. 

Loup,  a  leap  ;  to  leap. 

Lowe,  a  flame. 

Lowse,  to  loose. 

Lug,  the  ear,  a  handle. 

Luggie,  a  small  wooden  dish  with  a 
handle. 

Lum,  the  chimney. 

Lunt,  a  column  of  smoke  ;  to  smoke. 

Lyart,  of  a  mixed  colour,  grey. 

Mae,  or  mair,  more. 

Maist,  most. 

Mailin,  a  farm. 

Manse,  the  parsonage-house. 

Mark,  or  merk,  an  ancient  Scottish 

silver  coin,  in  value  thirteen  pence 

three-farthings,  sterling. 
Mashlum,  mixed  corn. 
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Maukiii,  a  hare. 

Maun,  must. 

Mavis,  the  thrush. 

Maw,  to  mow. 

Meickle,  or  meikle,  much. 

Melder,  corn,  or  grain  of  any  kind, 
sent  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

Mell,  a  mallet;  to  meddle. 

Mel  vie,  to  soil  with  meal. 

Mense,  good  manners,  decorum. 

Messin,  a  small  dog. 

Midden,  a  small  dunghill. 

Midden-creels,  baskets  for  holding 
dung. 

Midden-hole,  a  gutter  at  the  bottom 
of  a  dunghill. 

Miro,  prim,  affected'y  meek. 

Minnie,  mother,  dam. 

Mirk,  dark. 

Mislear'd,  unmannerly. 

Mither,  mother. 

Mixtie-maxtie,  confusedly  mixed. 

Moil,  labour. 

Monie,  many. 

Moop,  to  nibble  as  a  sheep. 

Mou,  the  mouth. 

Moudiewort,  the  mole. 

Muckle,  or  meikle,  great,  big. 

Muslin-kail,  broth  composed  of  wa- 
ter, barley,  and  greens. 

Mutchkiu,  au  English  pint. 

Na,  no,  not,  nor. 

Nae,  no,  not  any. 

Naething,  nothing. 

Naig,  a  horse. 

Nane,  none. 

Nappy,  ale ;  to  be  tipsy. 

Natch,  to  lay  hold  of  violently. 

Neuk,  uook,  corner. 

Niest,  next  in  order  or  time. 

Nieve,  the  fist. 

Nievefu",  a  handful. 

Niffer,  an  exchange  ;  to  barter. 

Niger,  a  negro. 

Nit,  a  nut. 

Norland,  of,    or  belonging  to,    the 

north. 
Nowte,  black  cattle. 

O',  of. 

Onie,  any. 

Orra,  superfluous,  unwanted. 
Oughtlins,  in  the  same  degree. 
Ourie,  shivering,  drooping. 
Outlers,  cattle  not  housed. 
Owre,  over,  too. 

Owre-hip,  a  way  of  fetching  a  blow 
with  the  hammer  over  the  arm. 

Pack,    intimate,    familiar;    twelve 

stone  of  wool. 

Paidel,  to  paddle,  to  play  in  water. 
Painch,  the  paunch. 
Paitrick,  a  partridge. 
Pang,  to  cram. 
Porridge,  oatmeal  pudding. 


Pat,  did  put ;  a  pot. 

Pattle,  or  pettle,  a  plough-staff. 

Paughty,  proud,  haughty. 

Paukie,  or  pavvkie,  cunning,  sly. 

Pay't,  paid,  beat. 

Peat,  a  piece  of  dried  turf. 

Pech,  to  fetch  the  breath  short,  as  in 
an  asthma. 

Pechan,  the  crop,  the  stomach. 

Peelin,  peeling. 

Pet,  a  great  favourite. 

Pettle,  to  cherish ;  a  plough-staff. 

Philibegs,  short  petticoats  worn  by 
Highlandmen. 

Phraise,  fair  speeches,  flattery;  to 
flatter,  to  wheedle. 

Phraisin,  flattery. 

Pibroch,  a  Highland  war-song  adapt- 
ed to  the  bagpipe. 

Pickle,  a  small  quantity. 

Pit,  to  put. 

Plack,  an  old  Sc9ttish  coin,  the  third 
part  of  a  Scottish  penny,  twelve  of 
which  make  an  English  penny. 

Plackless,  penny-less,  without  mo- 
ney. 

Plaid,  an  outer  loose  garment. 

Pleugh,  a  plough. 

Pliskie,  a  trick,  a  mischief. 

Pock,  a  bag,  a  small  sack. 

Poind,  to  seize  on  cattle,  or  take  the 
goods,  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  al- 
low, for  rent. 

Poortith,  poverty. 

Pou,  to  pull. 

Pouch,  a  pocket. 

Pouk,  to  pluck. 

Pouse,  to  push. 

Pout,  a  poult,  a  chick. 

Pou't,  did  pull. 

PoutherVor  powder,  powder. 

Po\v,  the  head. 

Pownie,  a  little  horse. 

Preea,-  a  pin. 

Prent,  print. 

Prie,  to  taste. 

Prief,  proof. 

Prig,  to  cheapen. 

Primsie,  demure,  precise. 

Propone,  to  lay  down,  to  propose. 

Provost,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
royal  borough,  answering  to  lord 
mayor  of  England. 

Fund,  pound,  pounds. 

Pyle,  a  pyle  o1  caff,  a  single  grain  of 
chait 

euak,  to  quake, 
uey,  a  cow  from  one  to  two  years 
old. 

Ragweed,  herb  ragwort. 

Raible,  to  talk  foolishly. 

Rair,  to  roar. 

Raize,  to  madden,  to  inflame. 

Ram-feezl'd,  fatigued,  overspread. 

Ram-stam,  thoughtless,  forward. 
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Handle,  turbulent,  unsettled. 

Ratitin,  merry,  cheerful,  jovial. 

Raploch,  properly  a  coarse  cloth,  but 
used  as  an  adnoun  for  coarse. 

Rash,  a  rush. 

Rash-bush,  a  bush  of  rushes. 

Ratan,  a  throb,  a  pulsation. 

Ratton,  a  rat. 

Raucle,  rash,  stout,  fearless. 

Raught,  reached. 

Raw,  a  row. 

Rax,  to  stretch,  to  levy. 

Ream,  cream  ;  to  cream. 

Reamin,  brimful,  frothing. 

Reave,  rove. 

Reck,  to  heed. 

Rede,  counsel ;  to  counsel. 

Red-vvat-shod,  walking  in  blood  over 
the  shoe-tops. 

Red-wud,  stark  mad. 

Ree,  half-drunk,  fuddled. 

Reek,  smoke ;  to  smoke. 

Remead,  remedy,  alternative. 

Restit,  stood  restive,  stunted,  with- 
ered. 

Rew,  repent. 

Reif,  or  reef,  plenty. 

Reif-randies,  sturdy  beggars. 

Rig,  a  ridge. 

Rin,  to  run,  to  melt. 

Rink,  the  course  of  the  stones,  a 
term  in  curling  on  ice. 

Rinnin,  running. 

Ripp,  a  handful  of  unthrashed  corn. 

Riskit,  made  a  noise  like  the  tearing 
of  roots. 

ROOD,  a  shred. 

Roose,  to  praise,  to  commend ;  ap- 
plause. 

Roun',  round, 

Roupet,  hoarse  as  with  a  cold. 

Routhie,  plentiful. 

Row,  to  roll,  to  wrap. 

Rowte,  to  low,  to  bellow. 

Rowth,  or  routh,  plenty. 

Rowtin,  lowing. 

Rozet,  rosin. 

Rung,  a  cudgel. 

Runkled,  wrinkled. 

Runt,  the  stem  of  colewort  or  cab- 
bage. 

Ruth,  sorrow. 

Sabey,  a  young  onion. 

Sae,  so. 

Saft,  soft. 

Sair,  sore  ;  a  sore  ;  to  serve. 

Sark,  a  shirt. 

Sarkit,  provided  in  shirts. 

Saugh,  the  willow. 

Saul,  soul. 

Saunt,  a  saint. 

Saut,  salt. 

Saumont,  salmon. 

Saw,  to  so\v. 

Sax,  six. 

Scaith,  to  injure ;  injury. 


Scaud,  to  scald. 

Scauld,  to  scpld. 

Scaur,  apt  to  be  scared, 

Scawl,  a  scold. 

Scone,  a  kind  of  bread. 

Sconner,  a  loathing;  to  loathe. 

Scouth,  scope. 

Scratch,  to  scream  as  a  hen,   par. 

tridge,  &c. 

Screed,  to  tear  ;  a  rent. 
Scrieve,  to  glide  swiftly  along. 
Scrimp,  to  scant. 
Session,   an  inferior  spiritual  court, 

of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  consisting 

of  an  assembly  of  elders,  who  sit  in 

judgment,  and  pronounce  sentence 

on  Christian  delinquents. 
Settlin,  settling ;  to  get  a  settlitt,  to 

be  frighted  into  quietness. 
Sets,  sets  off,  goes  away. 
Shauchled,  distorted,  deformed. 
Shaird,  a  shred. 
Shangan,  a  stick  cleft  at  one  end  for 

putting  the  tail  of  a  dog,  &c.  into, 

by  way  of  mischief,  or  to  frighteu 

him  away. 
Shave,  a  trick. 
Shaver,  a  humorous  wag. 
Shaw,  a  small  wood  in  a  hollow  place. 
Shearer,  a  reaper. 
Sheen,  bright,  shining. 
Sheep-shank ;    to  think  oneself  nae 

sheep-shank,  to  be  conceited." 
Sheugh,  a  ditch,  a  sluice. 
Shiel,  a  shed. 

Shog,  a  push  off  at  one  side. 
Shool,  a  shovel. 
Shoon,  shoes. 

Shore,  to  give,  to  threaten. 
Shouther,  the  shoulder. 
Sic,  such. 

Sicker,  sure,  steady. 
Sidelins,  sidelong,  slanting. 
Siller,  silver,  money. 
Simmer,  summer. 
Singet,  singed,  despicable. 
Sin,  a  son. 
Sin',  since. 
Sinsyne,  since. 
Skellum,  a  worthless  fellow. 
Skelp,  to  strike,  to  slap,  to  walk  with 

a  smart  tripping  step ;    a   smart 

stroke. 
Skelpi-limmer,  a  technical  terra  in 

female  scolding. 
Skeigh,  proud,  high  mettled. 
Skirl,  to  shriek,  to  cry  shrilly. 
Skinklin,  a  small  portion. 
Sklent,  slant. 

Skreigh,  to  scream ;  a  scream. 
Skyte,  force,  violence. 
Slade,  did  slide. 
Slae,  a  sloe. 

Slap,  a  gate,  a  breach  in  a  fence. 
Slaw,  slow. 
Slee,  sly. 

Sleekit,  sleek,  sly,  cunning. 
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Sliddery,  slippery. 

Sloken,  to  quench. 

Slype,  to  slip,  to  fall  over  as  a  wet 
furrow  from  the  plough. 

Sraeddum,  dust,  mettle,  sense. 

Smiddy,  a  smithy. 

Smoor,  to  smother. 

Smoutie,  smutty,  obscene,  ugly. 

Stnytrie,  a  numerous  collection  of 
small  individuals. 

Snaking,  the  champing  of  a  dog's 
teeth  when  aiming  at  his  prey. 

Snapper,  a  stumble. 

Snash,  abuse,  Billingsgate. 

Snaw,  snow ;  to  snow. 

Snaw-broo,  melted  snow. 

Snawie,  snowy. 

Sneck,  latch  of  a  door. 

Sued,  to  lop,  to  cut  off. 

Sneeshiri,  snuff. 

Sneeshin-mill,  a  snuff-box. 

Snell,  bitter,  biting. 

Snick.    See  Sneck. 

Snick-drawing,  trick-contriving. 

Snoods,  ribbons  for  binding  the  hair. 

Snool,  one  whose  spirit  is  broken 
with  oppressive  slavery;  to  submit 
tamely,  to  sneak,  to  oppress. 

Snoove,  to  go  smoothly  and  con- 
stantly, to  sneak. 

Snowk,  to  scent  or  snuff,  as  a  dog, 
horse,  &c. 

Sonsy,  having  sweet  engaging  looks, 
lucky,  jolly. 

Soom,  to  swim. 

Sooth,  truth,  a  petty  oath. 

Sough,  a  sigh,  a  sound  dying  on  the 
ear. 

Souple,  swift,  flexible. 

Souter,  a  shoemaker. 

Sowens,  a  dish  made  of  the  seeds  of 
oatmeal  soured,  &c.  boiled  up  to 
the  consistence  of  a  pudding. 

Sowp,  a  spoonful,  a  small  quantity  of 
any  thing  liquid. 

Sowth,  to  try  over  a  tune  with  a  low 
whistle. 

Sowther,  solder  ;  to  solder. 

Spae,  to  prophesy,  to  divine. 

Spairge,  to  dash,  to  soil,  as  with 
mire. 

Spaul,  a  limb. 

Spavie,  the  spavin. 

Speat,  or  spate,  a  sweeping  torrent 
after  rain  or  thaw. 

Speel,  to  climb. 

Speet,  to  spit,  thrust  through. 

Spence,  the  country  parlour. 

Spier,  to  ask,  to  inquire. 

Spleuchan,  a  tobacco-pouch. 

Splore,  a  frolic,  a  noise,  a  riot. 

Sprattle,  to  scramble. 

Spreckled,  spotted,  clambered. 

Spring,  a  quick  air  in  music,  a  Scot- 
tish reel. 

Sprit,  a  tough-rooted  plant,  some- 
thing like  rushes. 


Spunkip,  mettlesome ;  Will  o'  wisp, 
or  ignis  fatuus. 

Spurtle,  a  stick  used  in  making  oat- 
meal-pudding, or  porridge. 

Squatter,  to  flutter  in  water. 

Squattle,  to  sprawl,  to  struggle. 

Squeel,  a  scream  ;  to  scream. 

Stacher,  to  stagger. 

Stalwart,  strong,  stout. 

Stane,  a  stone. 

Stank,  did  stink ;  a  ditch. 

Stark,  stout. 

Startle,  to  run  as  cattle  stung  by  the 
gad-fly. 

Staukin,  stalking,  walking  with  a 


Staurarel,  a  blockhead,  half-witted. 

Staw,  did  steal ;  to  surfeit. 

Stech,  to  cram  the  belly. 

Steek,  to  shut;  a  stitch. 

Steer,  to  molest,  to  stir, 

Steeve,  firm,  compacted. 

Stell,  a  still. 

Steu,  to  rear  as  a  horse. 

Stents,  tribute,  dues  of  any  kind. 

Stey,  steep. 

Stibble,  stubble. 

Stibble-rig,  the  reaper  who  takes  the 

lead  during  harvest 
Stick-au'-stow,  totally,  altogether. 
Stilt,  a  crutch ;  to  halt,  to  limp. 
Stimpart,  the  eighth  part  of  a  Win- 
chester bushel. 

Stirk,  a  cow  or  bullock  a  year  old. 
Stock,  a  plant,  or  root  of  colewort, 

cabbage,  &c. 
Stile,  a  gate  in  a  fence. 
Stook,  a  shock  of  corn. 
Stoor,  sounding  hollow,  strong  and 

hoarse. 
Stot,  an  ox. 
Stoup,  or  stowp,  a  kind  of  jug  with 

a  handle. 
Stoure,  dust,  more  particularly  dust 

in  motion. 
Stowlins,  by  stealth. 
Stovvu,  stolen. 
Stoyte,  stumble. 
Strack,  did  strike. 
Strae,   straw;    to  die  a  fair  strae 

death,  to  die  in  bed. 
Straik,  did  strike. 
Strappan,  tall  and  handsome. 
Straught,  straight. 
Streek,  stretched  ;  to  stretch. 
Striddle,  to  straddle. 
Stroan,  to  spout,  to  piss. 
Strunt,  spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind  ; 

to  walk  sturdily. 
Studdy,  an  anvil. 
Sturnpie,  diminutive  of  stump. 
Stuff,  corn  or  pulse  of  any  kind, 
Sturt,  trouble  ;  to  molest. 
Sturtin,  frighted. 
Sucker,  sugar. 
Sugh,  the  continued  rushing  of  wind 

or  water. 
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Suthron,  an  old  name  for  an  English- 
man. 

Swaird,  sward. 

Swall'd,  swelled. 

Swank,  stately,  jolly. 

Swankie,  or  s wanker,  a  tight  strap- 
ping young  fellow  or  girl. 

Swap,  an  exchange  j  to  barter. 

Swarf,  swoon. 

Swat,  did  sweat. 

Swatch,  a  sample. 

'Swats,  drink,  good  ale. 

Sweer,  lazy,  averse ;  dead-sweer, 
extremely  averse. 

Swpor,  swore,  did  swear. 

Swinge,  to  beat,  to  whip. 

Swirl,  a  curve,  an  eddying  blast  or 
pool,  a  knot  in  wood. 

Swirlie,  knaggy,  full  of  knots. 

Swith !  get  away. 

Swither,  to  hesitate  in  choice ;  an  ir- 
resolute wavering  in  choice. 

Syne,  since,  ago,  then. 

Tackets,  a  kind  of  nails  for  driving 

into  the  heels  of  shoes. 
Tae,  a  toe  j  three-taed,  having  three 

prongs. 

Tairge,  to  examine ;  a  target. 
Tak,  to  take. 

Tamtallan,  the  name  of  a  mountain. 
Tangle,  a  sea-weed. 
Tap,  the  top. 

Tapetless,  headless,  foolish. 
Tarrow,  to  murmur  at  one's  allow- 
ance. 

Tarry-breeks,  a  sailor. 
Tartan,  a  kind  of  cloth  chequered 

with  stripes  of  various  colours. 
Taupie,  a  foolish,  thoughtless  young 

person. 
Tauted,  or  tautie,  matted  together; 

spoken  of  hair  or  wool. 
Tawie,  that  allows  itself  peaceably 

to  be  handled  ;  spoken  of  a  horse, 

cow,  £zc. 

Teat,  a  small  quantity. 
Tedding,  spreading  after  the  mower. 
Ten-hours'-bite,  a  slight  feed  to  the 

horses  while  in  the  yoke  in  the 

forenoon. 
Tent,  a  field-pulpit,  heed,  caution : 

to  take  heed. 
Tangs,  tongs. 
Teugh,  tough. 
Thack,    thatch;    thack    an'    reap, 

clothing,  necessaries. 
Thae,  these. 

Thairms,  small  guts,  fiddle-strings. 
Theekit,  thatched. 
Thick,  intimate,  familiar 
Thieveless,  cold,  dry,  spited ;  spoken 

of  a  person's  demeanour. 
Thir,  these. 

Thirl,  to  thrill,  to  vibrate. 
Thole,  to  suffer,  to  endure. 
Thowe,  a  thaw;  to  thaw. 


Thowless,  slack,  lazy. 

Thrapple,  throat,  windpipe. 

Thraw,  to  twist,  to  contradict. 

Threap,  to  maintain  by  dint  of  as- 
sertion. 

Threshin,  thrashing. 

Threteen,  thirteen. 

Thristle,  thistle. 

Throuther,  pell-mell,  confusedly. 

Thud,  to  make  a  loud  intermittent 
noise;  a  blow  producing  a  dull 
heavy  sound. 

Timmer,  timber. 

Timmer-propt,  propped  with  timber. 

Tine,  to  lose  ;  tint  the  gate,  lost  the 
way. 

Tinkler,  a  tinker. 

Tip,  a  ram. 

Tirl,  to  make  a  slight  noise,  to  un- 
cover. 

Tocher,  marriage  portion. 

Tod,  a  fox. 

Toddle,  to  totter,  like  the  walk  of  a 
child. 

Toom,  empty. 

Toun,  a  hamlet. 

Tout,  the  blast  of  a  horn  or  trumpet ; 
to  blow  a  horn,  &c. 

Tow,  a  rope. 

Towmond,  a  twelvemonth. 

Touzie,  rough,  shaggy. 

Toy,  a  very  old  female  head-dress. 

Toyte,  to  totter  like  old  age. 

Trams,  shafts, 

Trashtrie,  trash. 

Trig,  spruce,  neat. 

Trimly,  excellently. 

Trysted,  appointed;  to  tryste,  to 
make  an  appointment. 

Tug,  raw  hide,  of  which,  in  old 
times,  plough  traces  were  frequent- 
ly made. 

Tulzie,  a  quarrel;  to  quarrel,  to  fight. 

Tvva,  two. 

Twa-three,  a  few. 

'Twad,  it  would. 

Twal,  twelve  ;  twal-pennieworth,  a 
small  quantity,  a  pennyworth. 

Twin,  to  part 

Tyke,  a  dog. 

Unco,  strange,  uncouth,  very,  very 

great,  prodigious. 
Jncos,  news. 
Jnfauld,  unfold. 
Jnkenn'd,  unknown. 
Jnsicker,  unsure,  unsteady. 
Jnscaith'd,  uninjured,  unhurt. 
Jnweeting,  unwitting,  unknowing. 
Jpo',  upon. 
Jrchin.    See  Hurcheon. 

Vap'rin,  vapouring,  bullying,  brag- 
ging. 

/auntie,  vain,  proud, 
i^era,  very, 
"irl,  a  ring  round  a  column,  &c. 
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Wa',  a  wall. 

Wa's,  walls. 

Wabster,  a  weaver. 

Wad,  would ;  to  bet ;  a  pledge. 

Wadna,  would  not. 

Wae,  wo. 

Waesucks !  or  waes  me !  alas !  O  the 

WPaf  t^  'woof. 
Waifu',  wailing. 
Wair,  to  lay  out,  to  expend. 
Wale,  choice ;  to  choose. 
Walie,  ample,  large,  jolly  j  an  inter- 
jection of  distress. 
Wame,  the  belly. 
Wamefou,  a  belly-full. 
Wanchancie,    unlucky,    ill-omened, 

inauspicious. 

Wanrestfu',  restless,  uneasy. 
Wark,  work. 

Wark-lume,  a  tool  to  work  with. 
Warl,  or  warld,  world. 
Warlock,  a  wizard. 
Warly,  worldly,  eager  on  amassing 

wealth. 

Warran,  warrant ;  to  warrant. 
Warst,  worst. 

Warstl'd,  or  warsl'd,  wrestled. 
Wastrie,  prodigality. 
Wat,  wet ;  1  wat,  I  wot,  I  know. 
Water-brose,  brose  made  of  meal  and 

water  simply,  without  the  addition 

of  milk,  butter,  &c. 
Wattle,  a  twig,  a  wand. 
Wauble,  to  swing,  to  reel. 
Waught,  draught. 
Waukit,    thickened   aa    fullers   do 

cloth,  folded. 

Waukrife,  not  apt  to  sleep. 
Waur,  worse ;  to  worst. 
Wean,  or  weanie,  a  child. 
Wearie,  or  weary  ;  monie  a  wearie 

body,  many  a  different  person. 
Weason,  weasand. 
Wee,  little. 

Wee  things,  little  ones. 
Wee  bit,  a  small  matter. 
Weel,  well. 
Weelfare,  welfare. 
Weet,  rain,  wetness. 
Weird,  fate. 
We'se,  we  shall. 
Whaizle,  to  wheeze. 
Whalpit,  whelped. 
Whang,  a  leathern  string,  a  piece 

of  cheese,  bread,  &c.;  to  give  the 

strapado. 
Whare,  where. 
Whatreck,  nevertheless. 
Whaup,  the  curlew. 
Wheep,  to  fly  nimbly,  to  jerk ;  penny 

wheep,  small  beer. 
Whid,  the  motion  of  a  hare,  running 

but  not  frighted  j  a  lie. 
Whiddin,    running    as   a   hare    or 

coney. 
Whigmeleeries,  whims,  crotchets. 


Whingin,  crying,  complaining,  fret- 
ting. 

Whirligigums,  useless  ornaments, 
trifling  appendages. 

Whirrin',  whirring ;  the  sound  made 
by  the  flight  of  the  partridge,  &c. 

Whisht,  silence ;  to  hold  one's  whisht, 
to  be  silent. 

Whisk,  to  sweep,  to  lash. 

Whiskin,  large,  sweeping. 

Whissle,  whistle. 

Whitter,  a  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 

Whun-stane,  a  whin-stone. 

Whyles,  whiles,  sometimes. 

Wi',  with. 

Wick,  to  strike  a  stone  in  an  oblique 
direction  ;  a  term  in  curling. 

VViddiefu',  wrathful,  angry,  raging ; 
one  deserving  the  gallows. 

\\iddle,  struggle,  bustle,  effort. 

Wiel,  a  small  whirlpool. 

Wifie,  diminutive  of  wife. 

Wilfu',  willing,  stubborn. 

Willyart,  bashful,  reserved,  timid. 

Wimple,  to  meander, 
j  Win,  to  winnow 
j  Win',  wind. 

Win's,  winds. 

Win't,  winded,  as  a  bottom  of  yarn. 

Winna,  will  not. 

Winnock,  a  window. 

Winsome,  hearty,  gay. 

Wintle,  to  made  a  sudden  and  in- 
voluntary motion. 

Winze,  an  oath. 

Wiss,  to  wish. 

Withouten,  without. 

Witless,  simple,  easily  imposed  on. 

Wizen'd,  hide-bound,  dried,  shrunk. 

Wonner,  a  wonder,  a  contemptuous 
appellation. 

Wous,  dwells,  resides. 

Woo',  wool. 

Woodie,  a  rope,  more  properly  one 
made  of  witlis  or  willows,  a  halter, 
the  gallows. 

Wooer-bab,  the  garter  knotted  below 
the  knee  with  a  couple  of  loops. 

Wordy,  worthy. 

Worset,  worsted. 

Wow,  an  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
or  wonder. 

Wrack,  to  tease,  to  vex. 

Wraith,  a  spirit,  a  ghost ;  an  appari- 
tion exactly  like  a  living  person, 
whose  appearance  is  said  to  forbode 
the  person's  approaching  death. 

Wrang,  wrong. 

Wreeth,  a  drifted  heap  of  snow 

Writers,  attorneys,  lawyers. 

Wud-mad,  distracted,  wild. 

Wumble,  a  wimble. 

Wyle,  to  beguile. 

Wyliocoat,  a  flannel  vest. 

Wyte,  blame  j  to  blame 

Ye,  a  pro.  frequently  used  for  tkou. 
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Year,  is  used  both  for  singular  and 

plural. 

Yearlin,  born  in  the  same  year. 
Yearns,  lougs  much. 
Yell,  barren. 
Yerk,  to  lash,  to  jerk. 
Yestreen,  yesternight. 
Yett,  a  gate,  such  as  is  usually  at  the 

entrance  into  a  farmyard  or  field. 


Yeuks,  itches. 

Yill,  ale. 

Yird,  earth. 

Yowe,  an  ewe. 

Yowie,  diminutive  of  yowe. 

Yule,  Christmas. 

Yokin,  yoking. 

Yont,  beyond. 


THE  END. 
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